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DEDICATION. 


TO  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY  THE 
QUEEN  OF  SPAIN. 

When  all  the  Provinces,  Towns,  and  even  the  most 
humble  Villages  of  Spain,  rtuse  their  unanimous  and 
grateful  voices  to  proclaim  the  great,  wise,  and  beneficent 
measures  of  your  Majesty,  in  promoting  public  instruction, 
encoura^ng  the  meritorious,  consoling  the  unfortunate, 
and  advancing  the  national  wealth  and  prosperity : — 
when  they  proclaim  the  admirable  act  of  opening  the 
sdentific  institutions  and  aniversities,  by  which  igno- 
rance, that  monster  that  annihilates  the  most  powerful 
nations,  will  be  made  to  disappear: — when  thousands  of 
wretched  Spanish  families  who  were  wandering  in 
foreign  lands  oppressed  with  misery  and  poverty,  and 
lamenting  in  silence  thai  hard  fate,  arc  restored  to 
their  country  and  friends ;  and  civil  rancour  and  di»- 
cotd,  the  cancers  tJiat  corrode  and  destroy  mighty 
empires,  g^ve  place  to  peace  and  contentment :— at  a 
time,  in  short,  when  all  the  economical  societies  of  the 
Idngdom  are  addressing  and  congratulating  your  Ma- 
jesty on  the  sound  and  politic  arrangements  you  have 
made,  by  the  establishment  of  a  separate  minister  and 
establishment,  to  g^ve  energy  and  encouragement  to 
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IT  DEDICATION. 

afpiculture,  commerce,  industry,  and  all  the  sources  of 
public  wealth  : — it  may  not  appear  strange  that  an 
individual,  belonging  to  a  nation  on  which  such  bounties 
have  been  bestowed,  should,  although  absent,  join  to  the 
general  voice,  his  own  hearty  thanks  to  the  beautiful 
Benefactress  of  a  country  which  gave  him  birth. 

But  another  not  less  powerful  motive  leads  him  to 
Dedicate  to  your  Majesty  these,  his  humble  exertions.  In 
detailing  the  Revenue,  Statistics,  and  Power  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  nations,  it  has  been  shewn  that  the 
true  foundations  of  the  unparalleled  grandeur  and  wealth 
of  the  British  Empire,  were  the  financial  measures  to- 
wards establishing  a  solid  basis  of  public  faith  and 
credit,  adopted  by  a  Queen  who  bore  the  very  name  of 
your  Majesty's  August  Daughter,  who  is  destined  to 
reign  over  the  Spanish  Dominions  under  your  Majesty^s 
maternal  influence. 

Spanish  credit  has  already  experienced  the  good 
effects  of  your  Majesty's  policy  ;  and  may  Divine  Pro- 
vidence grant  to  your  Majesty  length  of  days  to  pursue 
the  glorious  career  so  happily  commenced  ;  to  continue 
the  financial  and  economical  measures  for  the  ameliora^ 
tion  of  a  gallant  nation,  worthy  of  being  raised  to  that 
pitch  of  grandeur,  opulence,  and  prosperity  reached  by 
the  British  Empire,  over  which  *'  the  solar  orb  never 
sets**— -once  the  proud  but  just  motto  of  the  Spanish 
Monarchs. 

A.  U  R.  p.  DE  V.  M. 

PABLO  PEBREK. 

Ltnidnii,  April,  \\XX\. 


PREFACE. 


In  contemplating  the  mighty  structure  of  the  British 
Empire,  while  the  reflecting  mind  is  astonished  at  the 
solidity  of  its  constituent  parts>  it  is  no  less  surprised  at 
the  many  and  striking  evils  which  are  visible  at  the  very 
foundations  of  that  wonderful  fabric,  and  which  seem  to 
pervade  its  whole  frame.     The  greatest  contradictions, 
the  most  unaccountable  economical  paradoxes,  the  most 
perplexing  anomalies,  are  met  with  at  every  step  of  the 
uquiry.     There  is  found  an  immense  excess  of  capital, 
lie  very  source  of  production,  causing  distress  instead 
(f  prosperity  amongst  its  owners !  an  extraordinary  ex- 
ciss  of  labour,  the  very  cause  of  wealth,   producing 
p<verty,  ruin,  and  mbery  amongst  the  labourers,  them- 
selves a  great  and  powerful  empire,  where  knowledge, 
immtion,  and  art  have  multiplied  in  a  boundless  man- 
ner the  means  for  the  enjoyment  of  life,  and  for  the 
sati&ction  of  all  its  wants,  comforts,  and  luxuries  ;  but 
wheB  the  very  perfections  of  these  springs  of  human 
and  adal  happiness  occasion  misfortune,  distress,  and 
perpeual  a^tation,  amongst  the  members  of  that  great 
empirtitself !     There  must,  therefore,  be  some  hidden 
defect  n  that  mighty  structure,  something  wrong  in  the 
combmtion  of  that  wonderful  system,  or  some  mi»- 
directio,  of  the  immense  resources  of  that  greatest  of 
empires. 
The  exrtions  of  the  patriotism,  talent,  and  intelligence. 
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00  aboDdaoot  id  tlus  coaatry,  have  beoi  nnreimtliiigij 
drocted  to  the  dkeoreiy  and  cure  of  that  deep-5eatcd 
and  aO-fMTading  enl;  but  unfortunately,  the  c^hdioiis 
of  the  manj  einlnfgti.  men,  who  hare  attempted  to  pant 
out  tibe  eaofe  of  ncii  transoendant  calamity,  are  so 
vmom,  to  partial,  and  so  contradictory,  that  the  most 
important  of  all  national  questions,  on  the  solution  and 
right  understanding  of  which  the  wel£ue  of  millions 
depends,  is  left  inrolred  in  doubt,  confiiaon,  and  un- 


Howerer,  after  carefully  comparing  these  opinions, 
and  examining  the  fenndations  on  which  they  rest ;  after 
bestowing  the  most  serious  reflection  on  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings ;  and  conndoing,  with  mature  attention, 
the  rarioos  parts  of  the  wonderful  system,  on  which  the 
fcianciaJ  concerns  of  this  nngfaty  empire  are  conducted ; 
the  author  of  this  w<h1i  is  forced  to  the  conclusion, 
^  tkal  the  main  mmree  of  the  deplorable  evils  which 
afflict  this  emjnre^  is,  the  enormous  pressure  ^  th< 
national  debt  on  the  tital  parts  of  that  system^  ant 
its  baneful  effeHs  on  the  sources  of  productionr    Al 
oilier  causes  are  deemed  merely  accessary  and  partial. 
These  may  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  national  writes, 
and  even  utteriy  removed  ;  but  while  the  chief  caise 
remains  behind,  all  tliHr  labours  will  be  vain  and  fnit- 
lets,   like  palliattves  applied   to  a  cancerous   or  on- 
sumptiw  difcase. 

Firmly  tmpresied  with  this  conviction,  the  aihor 
has  conceived  the  plan  (perhaps  too  boldly)  of  atUiking 
and  annihilating  the  evil  at  its  very  source,  by  thepay- 
ment  of  tlie  debt  itself.  Most  economical  iriters, 
deterred  perhaps  by  the  magnitude  of  the  undeiaking, 
and  the  apparent  impossibility  and  doubtful  r^ult  of 
the  oiieration,  and   dreading  the  intolerable  safts  of 


ridicule,  have  entirely  neglected  tlus  great  6niuunal 
problem ;  and  the  few,  who  have  laudably  attempted  to 
discuss  it,  have  executed  their  task  in  the  most  awkward 
and  imperfect  manner.  Rather  opposing,  than  con- 
suiting,  the  interests  of  those  powerful  parties,  on  whose 
cordial  co-operation  the  success  of  the  measure  itself 
depended ;  resorting  to  partial  expedients,  instead  of 
recommending  general  measures,  and  confining  thdr 
inquiries  to  portions^  instead  of  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  tvftole  economical  system  of  the  empire,  and 
the  redprocal  acti<m  of  its  parts  one  upon  another,  and 
contemplating  the  measure  as  one  that  could  not  be 
effected  without  the  joint  concurrence  of  all  the  branches 
of  that  sjrstem, — these  writers  have,  in  fact,  with  the 
best  intrations,  adopted  the  worst  and  most  inadequate 
means  to  attain  their  end  ;  and  have  proposed  measures 
calculated  rather  to  defeat,  than  to  accomplish,  the  great 
national  object  they  had  in  contemplation. 

The  tDode  hi  which  this  important  inquiry  is  con- 
ducted in  this  work,  is  entirely  the  reverse.  It  sets  out 
on  the  principle,  that  no  financial  measure  of  this  mag- 
nitude should  be  proposed  or  attempted,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  whole  system  of  national  economy 
'n  all  its  branches  and  ramifications  ;  without  duly  esti- 
nating  the  sources  of  production,  consulting  the  various 
nd  conflicting  interests  of  all  portions  and  classes  of 
tie  empire,  and  calculating  the  effects  of  such  a  measure 
D>on  all  those  branches,  sources,  and  interests,  along 
lith  its  general  results,  and  the  great  and  important 
bnefits  it  will  eventually  bestow  upon  the  whole  extent 
of  the  British  dominions. 

Pursuing  this  plan,  it  was  indispensable,  in  order  to 
tree  the  evil  to  its  most  remote  source,  to  discover  the 


very  origin  of  the  excessive  jjressttre  to  which  it  is 
attributed;  and — 1.  to  ascertain  the  origin,  progress, 
mid  present  state  of  taxation  and  expenditure  in 
all  their  branches,  and  the  progresMve  and  actual 
amount  of  the  national  income ;  to  notice  the  objects 
to  which  it  has  been  directed,  the  perversions  and 
abuses  of  it,  and  particularly  the  large  portion  ap- 
plied to  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  debt,  which 
those  perversions  have  rendered  necessary.  2.  To  con- 
sider the  origin,  follow  the  course,  and  state  tlie  actual 
amount  of  this  debt;  to  examine  the  measures  and 
schemes  by  which  it  has  been  created  ;  and,  in  connection 
with  these,  the  engines  which  have  so  strenuously  con- 
tributed to  raise  such  a  portentous  mass  of  treasure, 
have  been  deemed  worthy  to  be  described,  and  their 
abuses  denounced.  3.  The  amount  of  the  national 
debt,  thus  created,  being  so  enormous,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  estimate  the  extent  and  amount  of  capital  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire ;  to  calculate  the  annual  produce 
and  determine  the  assets  and  means  actually  av^lable 
to  the  grand  operation  of  ita  liquidation,  without  im- 
pairing the  capital  itself,  or  injuring  the  sources  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  preserving  at  tl)c  same  time  uidmrt,  the 
main  springs  wliicli  supply  the  means  for  the  unavoid- 
able expenditure.  1.  Having  arrived  thus  far,  it 
became  important  to  ascertain  the  eBccts  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  interest  of  the  debt  upon  the  sprinfjs 
and  great  agents  of  production,  and  its  blighting  in- 
fluence upon  all  classes  of  sodety  ;  and  Anally,  to  suggcs 
tbe  only  remedy  for  this  overwhelming  evil,  by  pointiuj 
out  tlie  mode  in  which  the  means  of  the  empire  may  b 
effectively  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  itself;  b 
demonstrating  the  practicability  of  the  plan,  expluiuii; 


tbe  general  and  particular  advantages  which  would  in- 
falliUy  Tesalt  from  the  measure,  and  answering  the 
dtgectHHis  that  mi^t  be  urged  agunst  it. 

In  treating  a  question,  where  the  rights  of  property 
are  so  complicated,  the  interests  of  all  ranks  so  various 
and  opposite,  the  opinions  of  national  writers  bo  contra- 
dictory, and  the  collateral  economical  questions  so  many 
and  so  important — the  task  of  steering  successfully 
through  such  a  mass  of  jarring  interests,  and  such  a 
diaos  of  conflicting  opinions,  was  extremely  arduous. 
Indeed,  the  uncommon  dryness  of  the  subject,  the 
difficulty  of  unravelling  the  accounts,  the  monotony  of 
redting  almost  the  same  measures  to  raise  revenue  and 
debt— in  fine,  the  novelty  and  vastness  of  a  design, 
assuming  to  derelope  the  economical  system  of  the 
wlude  empire,  explain  its  practical  effects  throughout 
its  whole  extent,  shew  the  foundations  upon  which 
the  power,  resources,  and  prosperity  of  the  British 
empire  rest,  and  solve  the  greatest  of  all  national 
problems;  all  thesepresented,  to  the  mind  of  the  author, 
obstacles  and  difficulties  of  such  magnitude,  as  to  pro- 
duce extreme  diffidence  in  regard  to  the  result  of  the 
enterprize,  and  almost  to  deter  him  from  the  attempt. 

But  convinced  that  any  development  of  the  produc- 
tive powers,  any  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  British 
Empire,  wilt  influence  and  augment  those  of  all  other 
nations ;  and  animated  by  the  pleasing  and  flattering 
idea  of  the  beneficial  results  which  such  a  measure 
would  produce,  in  alleviating  the  distresses,  miseries, 
and  burdens  of  a  mighty  nation,  and  in  diflusing  hap- 
piness throughout  the  world  at  large  (of  which  that 
nation  has  become  the  very  centre) — he  was  embold- 
ened to  undertake  a  task,  perhaps  exceeding  his  abilities, 
but  to  which  \m  attention  has  been  long  directed  ;  and 


to  which  he  hns  been  at  length  impelled,  by  the  chfSi 
ing  prospects  opened  by  the  great  measure  of  Reform. 

Intent  solely  on  the  grand  object  of  the  universal 
happiness  of  mankind,  not  a  line  has  been  written 
with  reference  to  personal  reputation,  not  an  idea  has 
been  expressed  through  flattery  or  fear,  nor  has  an  in- 
tention existed  of  offending  any  indiiidual  or  corpo- 
ration. The  constant  endeavour  has  been,  to  collect 
and  offer  authentic  facts,  to  state  them  fairly,  reason 
upon  them  correctly,  and  deduce  from  them  necessary 
consequences.  The  feelings  wliicli  naturally  arose  when 
describing  extortion,  tyranny,  injustice,  and  the  oppres- 
sion of  nations  by  their  rulers,  or  when  contemplating  the 
immense  waste  of  human  blood  and  treasure  for  objects 
generally  nnconnected  with,  and  often  contrary  to,  the 
true  national  interests, — have  been  openly,  freely,  and 
candidly  expressed. 

To  remove  the  dryness  of  the  subject,  and  render  it 
if  possible  agreeable  to  all  classes  of  readers,  the  tire- 
some accounts  and  details  of  figures  have  been  relieved 
by  and  interwoven  with  a  relation  of  the  most  remark- 
able historical  events,  and  greatest  revolutions  of  the 
world ;  pointing  out  their  fundamental  causes,  and  the 
fiscal  measures  which  brought  them  into  immediate 
action ;  and  distinguishing  the  personages  who  figured 
most  conspicuously  in  them,  by  their  characteristic  fea- 
tures :  and,  in  a  few  instances,  the  satirical  and  ridicu- 
lous have  been  attempted. 

Unfettered  by  party  spirit,  and  regardless  of  forms 
of  government,  equal  impartiality  has  been  shown  to 
republicans  and  royalists,  whigs  and  tories,  serviles  and 
liberals.  The  tyrannical  proceedings  of  Charles  I.,  and 
the  infamous  excesses  of  the  repubUcan  saints,  have 
been  alike  condemned  :  and  while  some  of  the  financial 
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meaiures  of  Pitt,  and  of  the  ministers  who  have  succeeded 
him  during  this  peaceful  period,  have  been  willingly 
admired,  others,  which  have  inflicted  the  most  praitive 
and  unmerited  evils  on  the  nation,  hare  been  unspar- 
ingly denounced.  Never  losing  sight  of  the  grand  ob- 
ject, praise  or  blame  has  been  bestowed  upon  men  and 
measures  according  to  their  real  merits>  without  regard 
to  party  principles  or  political  systems ;  on  the  convic- 
tion, that  sound  reason  b  not  limited  to  any  particular 
sect,  oor  public  nlsdom  and  national  virtue  confined  to 
any  particular  sphere. 

Sensible  of  the  little  weight  attached  to  foreign  au- 
tiiorities,  in  matters  of  national  interest  and  internal 
economy,  great  care  has  been  taken  to  select  native  au- 
thors, and  great  exertions  employed  in  consulting  na- 
tional authorities :  a  considerable  number  of  historical 
works  have  been  perused  ;  the  best  writers  on  the  Na- 
tional Debt,  Taxation,  Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
(among  whom  Sir  J.  Sinclair  ranks  pre-eminent)  have 
been  examined  and  compared;  parliamentary  records 
and  ofiidal  accounts,  have  been  checked  and  collated  ; 
mid  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  few  facts  are  stated, 
which  do  not  rest  upon  the  most  approved  domestic  au- 
thority, and  the  most  authentic  documents '. 

In  estimating  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire,  the  prin- 
dple  of  moderate  valuation  has  been  strictly  adhered  to ; 
national  records,  the  best  statbtical  writers,  and    the 

'  Should  any  discrepancies  be  found  in  the  Official  Tsbles,  they 
most  be  attributed  to  the  mystified,  confused,  and  complicated  man- 
ncr  in  which  the  public  accounts  are  kept :  they  hare  been  selected 
and  compiled  with  considerable  labeur  and  research,  from  hundreds 
of  folio  volumes  ;  and  the  author  takes  this  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing the  gentlemen  of  the  British  Museum  for  their  great  trouble, 
and  for  their  kindness  in  occasionally  allowing  him  the  use  of  a 
private  room. 
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iQiQSt  eminent  econonnsts,  have  been  the  guides :  and  in 
stating  the  produce  annually  raised  and  property  yearly 
created,  by  the  combination  of  capital  with  all  the  ani- 
mate and  iQanimate  powers  of  the  empire,  the  same 
means  have  been  employed  to  attain  moderation  and  ac- 
curacy ;  but  in  a  matter  of  this  nature,  an  approxima^ 
tive  estimate  is  all  that  can  be  reasonably  expected.  In 
the  ccHistruction  and  arrangement  of  the  numerous  sta- 
tistical and  financial  Tables,  every  exertion  has  been 
used  to  obtain  symmetry  of  construction  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  detail,  combined  with  clearness,  copious- 
ness, and  a  strict  adherence  to  official  data ;  so  as  to 
render  them  intelligible  at  a  glance,  and  at  the  same 
time  convey  important  information,  collected  from  many 
Gosdy  works  and  numerous  documents,  not  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  public  *. 

Before  establisliing  the  basis  upon  which  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  Debt  can  be  effected,  the  urgent  and  abso- 
lute necessity  of  resorting  to  such  a  measure,  and  the 
utter  insufficiency  and  uselessness  of  any  partial  opera- 
tions, have  been  abundantly  demonstrated;  and  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  ever-increasing  pressure  of 
the  Interest  of  the  Debt ;  upon  the  three  primary  sources 
of  production  in  a  mercantile  and  manufacturing  em- 
pire, and  the  comparative  decrease  of  the  demand  for 
her  produce  and  manufactures,  have  been  clearly  and 
unanswerably  shewn. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  Plan  for  the  Payment  of 

*  In  the  few  Tables  taken  from  Colquhoun^  the  correction  of  the 
nomerous  and  unaccountable  errors  with  which^  notwithstanding 
the  reputation  of  the  author^  they  abounded^  has  been  more  tedious 
and  troublesome  than  the  construction  of  new  ones.  In  one  of  the 
Tables  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  for  iuhtance^  there  was  an  error  of 
above  nine  millions  in  an  amount  of  sixty-two. 
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the  Debt,  the  universal  interests  of  alt  the  integral  paHs 
of  the  Empire  have  not  for  a  moment  been  lost  sight  of. 
The  interests  of  the  West  India  Planter,  the  Merchant 
and  the  Shipowner,  have  been  combined  with  the  be- 
nefits that  will  result  to  the  British  consumer,  the  Land- 
owner, and  the  Manufecturer :  Canadian  commerce 
and  agriculture,  with  the  benefits  to  the  Negro  Popu- 
lation and  West  India  Proprietor ;  the  increase  of  East 
Indian  commerce,  the  improvement  of  the  defective 
agriculture  of  those  remote  regions,  and  the  advance 
towards  civilization  of  that  abject  race  of  men,  have  been 
combined  with  the  augmentation  of  British  shippmg  and 
the  greater  demand  for  English  manufactures. 

In  the  selection  of  the  taxes  to  be  repealed,  care  has 
been  taken  to  point  out  only  those  which  greatly  press 
upon  the  productive  sources,  and  the  repeal  of  which 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  branches  of  the 
revalue,  and  most  likely  to  facilitate  the  operation  in 
question.  Due  regard  has  also  been  p^d  to  the  con- 
trary opinions  entertained  on  this  subject  by  a  powerftd 
party  of  national  financiers ;  but  their  high  respectalrility 
has  not  been  thought  a  sufficient  reason  for  deviating 
fixwn  the  straight-forward  course. 

Wil4i  respect  to  the  great  and  daily  agitated  questions 
connected  with  this  plan,  sudi  as  the  Currency  question, 
die  opposite  views  of  colonial  policy,  free  trade,  &c.,  8rc., 
flie  greatest  deference  has  been  shewn  to  the  opinions  ex- 
{M-essed  in  the  periodical  publications — those  crucibles  o( 
reasoning  and  knowledge,  those  admirable  engines  of 
powA"8nd  civilization,  which  are  the  pride  of  England,and 
whidi  teive  so  largely  contributed  to  advance  her  greatness 
and  prosperity.  Preserving,  however,  the  strictest  ni^)ar- 
tialHy  and  independence,  the  opinions  of  contending 
parties  have  been  alternately  followed,  according  as  fliey 
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seemed  more  conducive  to  the  grand  object  in  view — the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  empire. 

The  national  writers  who  have  attempted  this  great 
question,  having  treated  it  (as  before  observed)  in  a 
superficial  and  imperfect  manner  ;  the  works  on  this 
important  subject  being  exceedingly  few,  and  the  only 
one  connected  with  it,  which  shews  the  wealth,  power, 
and  resources  of  the  empire,  being  composed  rather,  as 
the  author  says,  '*  to  tranquillize  the  nunds  of  the 
people  and  prepare  them  for  greater  taxation  and  in- 
crease of  debt,"  rather  than  with  a  view  to  dimmish 
their  burdens,  and  alleviate  its  pressure ;  the  authra*, 
though  fully  aware  of  the  narrow  limits  of  indivU 
dual  capacity,  and  diffident  of  his  own  mental 
powers,  thought  that  it  would  greatly  facilitate  the 
discussion  of  this  urgent  and  momentous  inquiry,  to 
unite  and  condense  in  the  smallest  compass,  all  the 
essential  materials  dispersed  in  hundreds  of  expensive 
and  unmanageable  volumes  and  musty  records ;  to 
notice  the  leading  points  in  all  the  great  questions 
connected  with  it;  to  present  an  uninterrupted  chaiu 
of  historical,  economical,  and  official  facts  and  data ;  and 
to  demonstrate  the  effects  of  the  system,  and  the  results 
that  might  be  expected  from  the  adoption  of  the  mea- 
sure proposed.  He  thought  that  it  would  further 
the  great  object  to  place  before  the  British  legislature, 
at  one  view,  the  whole  statistical  and  financial  economy 
of  the  British  Empire  in  all  its  ramifications ;  to 
furnish  the  British  reformed  parliament  with  all  the 
essential  elements  of  discussion  and  elucidation,  in  order 
that  their  wisdom  may  more  easily  decide  a  question 
deeply  affecting  the  actual  prosperity,  the  permanent 
stability,  and  the  vital  existence  of  this  mighty  empire. 
The  great  disadvantage,  under    which    the   author 


labours,  of  writii^  in  a  langruage  not  his  own,  and  ex- 
pressing his  thoughts  in  a  form  and  idiora  different  from 
the  order  in  which  they  arise  in  his  mind,  is  offered  as 
an  apology  for  the  numerous  defects  and  irregularities 
which  may  be  discovered  in  the  course  of  this  produc- 
tion :  to  which  may  be  added,  the  difficulty  of  com- 
piling in  the  narrowest  compass  such  a  variety  of  com- 
plicated objects — hbtorical,  statistical,  moral,  political, 
and  economical,  and  of  recondling  such  diver^ty  of 
cjnnion  regarding  the  vast  and  intricate  financial  system 
of  this  country.  When  the  eztreme  difficulty  of  arriving 
at  accuracy  in  the  comparatively  trifling  accounts  of  a 
household  or  mercantile  establishment  is  conadered, 
allowances  will  readily  be  made  for  the  errors  of  figures 
and  calcolations  which  must  unavoidably  occur  in  ana- 
lyzmg  all  the  financial  concerns  of  an  empire.  Besides 
which,  the  shortness  of  the  time  employed  in  the  pro- 
ducticm,  in  order  to  present  it  to  the  pubhc  on  the  first 
meeting  of  tiie  Reformed  Parliament ;  and  the  determined 
resolution  cf  the  author  to  eoiutdt  no  individual 
u^uUever  in  it»  conception,  arrangement,  and  com- 
potition,  have  no  doubt  contributed  to  increase  those 
errors,  defects,  and  omissions.  The  reader  must  expect, 
therefore,  to  find  fiuts,  data,  and  conclusions,  rather 
dian  elaborate  composition,  refined  expressions,  or  bril- 
liancy of  style.  It  will  be  satisfactory  to  know,  that  the 
words  used  in  many  instances,  do  not  convey  an  idea 
different  from  the  one  meant :  the  general  bearing  and 
connexion  of  the  subject  must  be  comndered,  rather  than 
the  perfect  fitness  or  propriety  of  certun  words  and 
forms  of  expression. 

It  will  be  highly  gratifying,  should  the  imperfect  work 
now  submitted  to  the  public,  be  the  means  of  exdting 
some  more  aUe,  steady,  and  profound  writer,  to  devote 
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his  powers  to  this  comprehensive  and  important  subject. 
Should  it,  however,  prove  acceptable  in  its  present  state, 
the  author  himself  will  undertake  to  give  it  that  due 
and  ample  extension  and  revision,  which  a  work  upon  a 
subject  of  such  magnitude  justly  deserves. 

If  his  suggestions  attract  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  of  the  reflectingmenof  this  country;  if  they  lead 
to  the  adoption  of  any  measure  for  alleviating  the  bur- 
dens of  the  British  people ;  and  tend  to  improve  the 
moral  and  social  condition,  increase  the  power,  and  pro- 
mote the  comforts  and  happiness  of  the  millions  who  in- 
habit the  British  empire, — the  great  object  of  the  author 
will  be  accomplished,  his  ardent  wishes  will  be  fulfilled, 
and  he  will  find  ample  compensation  for  all  his  labours, 
in  the  delightful  consciousness  of  having  contributed  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind. 

London^  Apbil,  1833« 
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inlmbitants  of  the  northern  regions  paid  to  their  chiefe 
and  princes  grain  and  cattle,  as  a  mark  of  respect  and 
honour.  Such  \v2is  the  case  in  England,  when  divided 
into  80  many  parts,  and  governed  by  such  numerous 
cliieiltains*  This  period  c^  English  history,  involved 
(like  that  of  other  European  nations,)  in  obscurity, 
<locs  not  furnish  any  authentic  data:  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  these  barbarous  chiefs,  besides  the  grain 
and  cattle  they  were  entitled  to,  appropriated  to  them- 
nclvcN  a  large  share  of  the  booty  arising  from  their  unin- 
torruptotl  j>etty  wars. 

The   Honians,  more  expert  tyrants  than  the  little 
vhwin  whom  they  conquered,  introduced  a  regular  system 
of  taxation,  of  which  the  **  Tributa  et  Vectigalia"  were 
tlio  two  constituent  parts.     The  latter,  (comprising  till- 
ngo,  paNturage,  and  the  conveyance  of  goods,)  not  jrield- 
in^  (inough  for  the  rapacity  of  these  oppressors,  they 
IiimI  rrcourno  to  the  *'  Tributa  **,  the  capitation  tax,  an 
iinpfml    on    g(H>ds    sold   by  auction,  or  in   the  public 
ifiiukrt,  iind  a  duty  on  imports  and  exports :  high  duties 
wrro  liUo  Irviod  on  legacies,  houses,  slaves,  hearths,  and 
di/lii<n'til.  aiiinuils  ;  human  bodies,  even,  could  not  be  in- 
U^in^tl,  wilhont  paying  a  hea\y  duty*.     The  financial 
wihUiN'H  of  tlu\so  Imrbarous  robbers,  (not  unlike  Pitt 
Ui  iMoin  enlightened  times,)  profusely  rewarded  those 
WtUu\Uifj(  niouMters  to  their  own  race,  who  could  point 
mil  n  new  urtielo  for  taxation.     The  revenue  was  in- 
tftiHiitul  mt  nnieh   by  these   measures,   that  the  cruel 

7'««^iMi«  «4i^ii  ill  uiiotlirr  plttiv:  '*  Rosses  ex  utilitate.  Duces  ex  vir- 
$ulh  •MMiMfil  I  iwv  rt^giliim  itiHiiita  aiit  libera  potestas;  et  duces 
0ifMn\tUi  |iof)fiii  (|iiiiiii  iin|H*no;  ni  |>ruinpti>  si  coii8|ucai,  si  ante 
#^N*  Hjiuiii  M<liiilrittioii(\  prM'iiUiit.'* 

«  lUitfy,  llUt.  (Irrat  Hrit.  Vol  I.  p.  23a    Whittaker,  Hist  of 
ViMtf  V«rf.  I  \h  919. 
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Romaa  prooHisuls  not  only  covered  the  expenditure  of 
the  country,  but  even  sent  considerable  sums  to  the 
capital  of  the  world  '. 

Six  hundred  and  twenty  years  elapsed  between  the 
departure  of  these  fierce  conquerors  and  the  arrival 
of  new  onra.  In  this  long  interval  of  warfare  and 
bloodshed,  we  see  the  rise,  progress,  and  downfal  of  the 
Heptarchy.  The  country  being  divided  into  seven 
kingdoms,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  land  distri- 
buted amongst  such  barbarous  chiefe,  the  regularity  of 
the  contributions  disappeared,  and  the  cultivators  of  the 
land  paid  personal  service  to  their  chie&,  instead  of 
money.  This  was  a  considerable  source  of  revenue  in 
war  time,  but  we  discover  another  no  less  productive, 
arising  from  the  commutation  of  all  punbhments  for 
crimes  and  atrocities,  for  a  pecuniary  fine. 

The  Danes  threatened  and  infested  the  country  so 
much,  that  a  temporary  land  tax  became  necessary  to 
purchase  their  forbearance.  King  Ethelred  therefore, 
(anno  991),  created  the  "  Danegeld  "  ",  which  produced 

■  The  Roman  proconauls  acted  in  the  same  maniier  in  the  oilier 
conquered  countries.  They  extorted  A'om  that  part  of  the  Spanish 
peninsola  called  OalicJa,  and  Lusitanio,  2000  pounds  of  gold  (or 
645,834/.)  a  year.  Cssar  got  from  Gaul  "  quadringentia,"  (or 
322,916/.)  a  year.  (Arbuthnot) : — his  triumph  was  embellished 
with  2,8S22  massive  crowns  of  gold,  which,  when  melted,  amounted 
to  22,414  pounds  weight  of  gold ! — the  greater  port  of  these  trea< 
■ores  were  from  oonqixred  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  emperors  were 
not  less  rapacious  than  the  proconsuls  and  generals.  In  Spain,  the 
Twraconenses  were  forced  to  present  Claudius  with  a  crown  of 
gold  of  700  ponnds  weight;  and  the  GmiU  with  another  of  900 
pounds  weight. 

"  Dan^eld,  or  Hidagium,  Mort.  Hist.  Eng.  The  tribute  p«id 
to  the  Danes,  in  1002,  was  24,000/.,  in  1007.  36^000/.,  the  hut  was 
in  1018,  when  Canute  exacted  the  sum  of  73,000/.  from  the  king- 
dom in  general,  and  11,000/.  frcKn  the  atf  of  London — s  proof  of 
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10,000/1,  equal  to  360,000/.  of  our  present  money. 
This  tax,  (which  was  afterwards  increased,)  although 
originally  imposed  for  a  specific  object,  was  made  per- 
manent until  1051,  when  Edward  the  Confessor  entirely 
repealed  it  *. 

The  reader  must  be  fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  England,  at  a  period  of  such  confusion :  however, 
many  economists  and  historians,  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  calculate  it,  assert,  that  it  was  between  two 
and  two  and  a  half  millions  of  the  present  money ;  but 
we  cannot  pledge  ourselves  for  their  accuracy. 

NORMAN  CONQUEST. 

The  bastard,  William  the  Conqueror,  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  14th  of  October,  1066 ;  and  with  him, 
a  new  financial  and  political  era  commenced  in  England. 
The  revenue  of  this  king  may  be  classed  under  four 
principal  heads; — royal  demesnes,  voluntary  gifts,  legal 
taxes,  and  tyrannical  exactions  :  the  subdivision  of  these 
branches  formed  a  catalogue  of  oppressions  ^ ;  and  the 
odious  Danegeld,  varying  from  one  shilling  to  six  on 
each   hide   of  land,   was  extorted  with  the   greatest 

its  importance  at  that  time.  All  these  sums  were  raised  to  induce 
the  Danes  to  leave  England.     (Sinclair.) 

•  Webb,  "  Account  of  the  Danegeld."  This  tax,  at  the  rate  of 
a  shilling  for  each  hide  of  land,  produced  12,180  Saxon  pounds, 
or  360,000/.  sterling.  A  hide  is  calculated  by  some  at  "  as  much 
as  one  plough  can  work  in  a  year  " ;  by  others,  a  ^'  quantity  neces* 
sary  to  maintain  a  family."     Mort.  Hist.  £ng. 

^  William  began  and  finished  a  survey,  not  only  of  the  royal  de- 
mesnes, but  of  all  landed  property  in  the  kingdom  :  six  years  were 
employed  in  this  undertaking,  the  result  of  which  was  the  "  Dom* 
boc,"  or  final  sentence,  better  known  as  the  ''  Doomsday  Book." 
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rigour  *.  At  this  period,  the  royal  demesnes  furnished 
the  principal  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  English  sove- 
reigns ;  and  it  was  only  in  the  emergency  of  a  war, 
that  extraordinary  lud  was  required. 

Vitalis",  who  was  born  nine  years  after  the  Conquest, 
calculates  William's  annual  income  at  400,000/. ;  but 
Hume,  with  great  sagacity,  observes,  that  a  pound  of 
silver  of  that  time,  containing  three  times  the  weight  it 
docs  at  present,  would  make  it  amount  to  1,200,000/.; 
which,  moreover,  would  purchase  ten  times  more  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  than  in  our  times :  consequently  his 
revenue  would  have  been  equal  to  ten  millions  of  our 
money, — a  sum  rather  large  for  those  times.  Henry  ' 
computes  the  Conqueror's  revenue  to  have  been  equal 
to  5,808,975/.;  Littleton,  to  5,369,925/. ;  and  Voltaire, 
to  5,000,000/.     But  these  estimates  are  rather  high. 

WILLIAM  RUFUS. 
The  rapacious  atrocities  of  this  king  procured  him 
the  appropriate  name  of  "  Red  Lion."  He  increased 
the  "  Danegeld"  by  charging  four  shillings  on  every 
hide  of  land  "  ;  plundered  his  elder  brother  of  the  Duchy 
of  Normandy ;  and  loaded  the  wretched  Britons  with 
double  taxes  to  enable  him  to  conquer  not  only  Aqui- 
tatne,  but  all  France.  Most  fortunately,  when  out 
hunting,  an  arrow  pierced  his  heart,  while  meditating 
foreign  conquests  at  the  expense  of  his  already  miserable 
and  overtaxed  subjects. 

HENRY  I. 
The  third  son  of  the  Conqueror,  taking  advantage  of 
■  Matthew  of  Paris  calls  it,  "  gravisBima  pecuniarum  exactio." 
^  "  Iptri  vero  Regi  niille  et  Bexaginta  libra  Btcrlinenses,  &c  &c." 
'  Hist.  Great  Brit.  Vol.  III.  p.  28. 
*  Matthew  Paris,  Hist.  Ang.  p,  42. 
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hU  \nfdhifr^n  being  engaged  in  the 

i}$^.  ihrmm  Hith  a  questionable  title ; 

Hii\^i'.ii\.%  a  ^*  charter,  libertr,  and  refief  finciB 

)i/;  v/;u  f;iiUiblifthcd  on  it.     However,  &e  so^ie  ef  mr 

mfftU'.ni  mtnuiwhi^t  he  soon  forgot  fais  piedgc 

ffi/;  i'nf^/tKfTnt^tiH  contracted  with  his  people, 

dinrt'frnnU'A  tlir;  charter,  under  which  he  took 

fyf  f  li#;  TcynVm,  and  of  the  treasure  at  Westmiiister. 

'>n  trinrryirig  hin  daughter  Matilda  to  the 
//f  tif:nunuy,  he  levied  three  shillings  on  ererr  lude  of 
liifid  '«  Th'm  taX|  which  was  exceedingly  appitesan  to 
llf/r  |H*/;j>li%  haM  lK;cn  calculated  at  800,000/.  of  our  cnr- 
n.hry.  Hut  on  hi»  undertaking  a  continental  expedi- 
fi/zn,  a  tax  wnM  li;viod  upon  monasteries,  without  ex* 
^Tr  I  fifing  a  nirigW;  church.  No  less  than  200  priests  at- 
i'tn-^l  in  thfrir  mir{>lices,  and  bearing  their  crosses,  met 
ffi^r  kiripr  on  tlic  London  road,  and  on  their  bare  knees 
Ai/)i)iliruf ird  for  tt  mitigation  of  thb  impost ;  but  their 
huniifU'  prny^'jH  wcrrc  of  no  avail  \  If  such  was  Henr)'s 
louAwi  f/;wanlM  the  Hacred  churchmen,  we  cannot 
wotAi't   at   \m   arbitrary  proceedings  towards  his  L17 

An  ^rM»^rntial  alteration  took  place  in  the  revenue 
dfif  iifg  fhi«  n:ign :  tlie  rents  of  the  royal  demesnes,  which, 
U4i9fi\  vvv.m  r'hicfly  paid  in  kind,  were  ordered  to  be  paid 
in  n\94\i'ui ".  We  rrniHt  remember,  that  at  that  time,  an 
M  waN  wortli  one  Hliilling ;  and  a  sheep  four  pence,  or 
aU;ut  a  shilling  of  our  present  money. 

STEPHEN. 

This  prince — bold  as  his  grandfather  William  the 
Conqueror — not  only  expelled   Matilda,  the  true  re- 

•  Brady,  Vol.  II.  p.  270.  «»  Mortiiner,  Vol.  I.  p.  212. 

'  Maddox't  Exchequer,  p.  186.  Carte,  Hist.  Eng.  Vol.  I.  p.Cia 
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presentative  of  the  royal  tine,  but  introduced  Dumbers 
of  barbarians  to  support  hitn  in  his  usurpation  :  to  pay 
these,  he  alloyed  the  coin — sold  the  ofBc^,  honours, 
and  dignities  of  the  church— «nd  even  alienated  the 
estates  of  the  crown.  Agriculture  was  abandoned,  the 
towns  deserted,  and  famine  desolated  the  land ' ;  and 
as  Stephen  had  recourse  to  all  kinds  of  ext<H'tions  to 
supply  his  rude  and  needy  supporters,  the  complicated 
misery,  distress,  and  devastation  which  ensued,  compelled 
the  English  to  abandon  their  native  land.  The  ab- 
horred Danegeld,  which  the  king  had  sworn  to  abolish, 
when  he  assumed  the  crown,  was  continued  with  the  ut- 
most severity. 

Stephen  was  the  last  of  the  Norman  line.  During 
thb  dynasty,  the  revenue,  aided  by  extortion,  met  the 
expenditure :  public  credit,  a  weapon  unknown  at  that 
time,  could  not  forward  the  cruel  or  ambitious  views  of 
those  monarchs.     (Table  I.  Part  I.) 


SECTION   IL- 

SAXON    OR    PLANTAGENET    UNB. 


The  first  tax  tui  personal  property,  amounting  to 
two  pence  in  the  pound,  was  established  by  the  first 
king  c£  the  Saxon  line,  (the  Danegeld  being  discon- 
tinued.) But  unfortunately,  the  Sultan  of  Egypthaving 
conquered  Jerusalem  ^,  this  tax  was  immediately  rused 

•  Lytt.  Vol.  I.  p.  328.     Sterena,  p.  21. 

"  35  Hen.  11.  Horeden,  p.  366.  This  is  the  first  Instance  of  a 
tenlk  being  exacted:  it  was  called  "Saladin  Tithe."  Carte,  Vol. 
I.  p.  719.  The  "  scntage  "  ms  attonpted  in  the  second  year  of 
tbii  reign. 
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to  one  "  tenth  part "  of  all  personal  property  :  thus,  the 
English  were  compelled  to  pay  the  large  sum  of  70,000/. 
in  consequence  of  that  event ;  and  the  Jews  themselves 
were  forced  to  contribute  60,000/.,  for  the  religious  and 
Christian  object  of  retaking  Jerusalem.  The  sums  al- 
together collected  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  two 
millions  of  the  present  money  '. 

RICHARD   I. 

The  folly  of  this  king,  and  the  treachery,  cowardice, 
and  avarice  of  Austria '',  in  detaining  the  brave  "  Coeur 
de  Lion  "  on  his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  then 
requiring  100,000  marks '  (or  300,000/.)  for  his  ran- 
som— quite  empoverished  the  English  people.  The 
Danegeld  was  changed  to  the  less  odious  name  of 
"  Hydage"''  at  the  rate  of  five  shillings  per  hyde; 
and  the  first  impost  was  laid  upon  public  amusements 
and  tournaments. 


His  successor — is  better  known  by  his  connexion  with 
Magna  Charta,  than  by  his  mis-deeds  and  his  cruelty 
to  the  Jews— from  whom  he  exacted  00,000  marks. 
One  of  them,  a  resident  of  Bristol,  being  rated  at  10,000 
marks,  resisted  the  payment  of  so  large  a  sum;  but 
John  ordered  a  tooth  to  be  puUed  out  every  day  till  the  , 

-  The  amouDtoftreosureleft  by  Henry,  wiu900,000/.,iiccfinUng   | 
to  Mnttbcw  Paris. 

"  " — Oh  I  Austria  .  .  thou  bIoyc,  iLqu  wretch,  thou  coward. 
Thou  Utile  valiant,  great  in  villany, 

I  Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  strongest  side  !  " 

SHAKSP.  JOHN,  ACT.  II 
«  M8.  of  Chester  says  160,000  marks. 
'  Stevens,  p.  40.     Ilovcdcn  attirins,  that  in  two  years,  1.100,000 
ttarlo.  at  ^S3^^S^.,  bad  been  collected  for  public  service*. 
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payment  was  completed  ;  on  the  eighth  day,  the  Jew's 
fortitude  fuled  him,  and  he  paid  the  money  *.  By  such 
financial  means  did  this  mild  king  provide  for  the  public 
expenditure. 


This  king's  reign  was  long"";  but  his  power  was 
respected  neither  at  home,  nor  abroad.  Commerce, 
however,  flourished,  as  the  revenue  of  the  customs* 
reached  60,000^.  a  year  ". 


The  English  Justinian  has  been  very  properly  distin- 
guished for  the  important  articles  he  added  to  Magna 
Charta,  and  for  abolishing  the  practice  of  taxing  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  and  boroughs  without  the  consent 
of  their  representatives  in  parliament.  "  The  famous 
statute,  entitled  '  Tallagio  non  concedendo,'  was,"  says 
a  clever  writer,  "  exacted  by  the  English  people  from 
the  most  able,  warbke,  and  ambitious  of  their  princes ; 
who  was  thus  bereaved  of  the  power  which  hb  pre- 
decessors had  assumed,  of  imposing  tributary  taxes." 

The  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  and  the  first 
charter  granted  to  alien  merchants,  (in  which  for  the 
first  time  a  tariff*  of  duties  appeared,)  had  their  ori- 

•  Manhew  Paris-     Tovey,  Anglin  Judaics,  p.  70. 

"  The  historical  eveata  of  this  country,  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  are  go  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  Taxation  and 
Rerenoe,  that  it  has  been  deemed  indispensable  to  subjoin  a  Chro- 
nological Table  of  the  Wars  and  Treaties  of  all  Nations,  which 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Fart. 

•  Noy,  Rights  of  the  Crown. 

^  Matthew  Paris,  p.  &17-  "  Hepawnedthe  jewels  of  thecrown, 
and  even  the  shrine  of  Edward  the  Confessor."  (Noy.) 

•  They  were  called  "  nova  custama  ".    Gilb.  Excheq.  p.  2/5. 
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gin  in  this  reign.  Edward  has  been  admired  by  many 
as  a  great  hero  and  statesman;  but  plundering  the 
clergy  in  spite  of  the  Pope's  bull*,  confiscating  the 
property  of  the  Jews  to  increase  the  revenue,  exiling 
15,000  Israelites,  and  hanging  250  of  these  persecuted 
people  in  one  day  ^,  are  certainly  no  great  proofs  of  Ed- 
ward's heroism,  nor  of  his  economical  and  statesman- 
like proficiency. 

EDWARD  11. 

This  king  attempted  to  recover  the  prerogative 
which  his  father  had  abandoned,  but  he  possessed  nei- 
ther the  valour  nor  the  talents  of  his  predecessor.  He 
endeavoured  to  raise  supplies  by  imposing  duties  on 
merchants  and  by  customs,  but  it  was  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  the  laws  of  England  to  levy  new  duties  or 
add  to  old  ones  without  the  authority  of  parliament 
or  a  "  consensus  mercatorum."  Imposts  laid  on  by 
royal  authority  were  called  '^maltolets"  or  evil  duties  ^ 

England  was  desirous  of  conquering  Scotland.  Large 
imposts  were  consequently  levied  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war :  and  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Bannockburn, 
(the  Marathon  of  Scotland,)  on  the  23d  of  June  1314, 
did  not  damp  the  British  courage;  for  in  1316,  the  par- 
liament passed  an  act  levying  new  impositions,  by  whidi 
every  city,  town,  and  village  in  the  kingdom  was  com- 
pelled to  furnish  a  number  of  armed  men  to  reduce 
that  country  : — and  to  achieve  that  much  desired  con- 
quest, even  one  fifteenth  of  all  moveables  of  the  laity 

*  Edward  declared^  (allading  to  the  Churchy)  that  those  who  re- 
fused to  support  the  civil  government  were  not  entitled  to  receive 
any  advantage  from  it.     Carte,  Vol.  II.  p.  265.     Sinclair. 

^  Tovey,  Anglia  Judaica^  p.  232.     Stevens,  p.  48. 

«  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  77*    Gilb.  Excheq.  p.  272. 
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was  granted  *.  This  was  the  only  conquest  of  sufficient 
importance' to  the  British  nation  to  justify  the  impositim 
of  taxes.  However  it  was  not  effected :  these  abundant 
supplies  were  of  no  avail. 

EDWARD  III. 
The  glory  of  Cressy,  Sluys,  and  PtHctiers,  was  ap- 
proaching, but  was  attended  with  a  great  expense  with- 
out any  return  to  England.  The  parliament  was 
unbounded  in  its  prodigality; — the  most  exorbitant 
taxes  were  levied  for  these  expeditions  ; — the  greatest 
variety  of  imposts,  grants  of  all  denmninatioDs,  "  tenths  ", 
fifteenths,"  subsidies  in  kind,  (as  on  wool,  &c.,)  called 
"  the  ninth  sheaf,  the  ninth  lamb,"  &c.,  were  exacted. 
The  first  parliamentary  grant  of  money  took  place  in 
1371,  when  the  sum  of  50,000/.  was  voted  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  France '.  The  customs  produced 
12,000  marks  annually"  ;  every  parish  in  England  was 
assessed  1/.  3s.  4(f.,  which  was  afterwards  raised  to 
5L  18«. ;  the  first  poll-tax,  of  fourpence  upon  every  in- 
dividual above  the  age  of  fourteen,  was  levied  * ;  ia 
short  every  species  of  extortion  was  practised.  But 
the  people  became  sick  of  glory,  and  began  to  revolt 
against  these  continual  extortions.  However  his  brave 
son,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  requiring  supplies  to 
reinstate  on  his  throne  Pedro  the  Cruel,  (the  legitimate 
sovereign  of  Spain,)  the  king,  to  supply  his  wants,  ap- 

■  Gilb.  Excbeq.  In  the  second  year  of  this  reign,  a  commission 
was  granted  to  farm  waste  landa  "  si  sbsqne  injuria  alteriua  fieri 

0  Rot.  Par.  Edw.  III.  Vol.  II.  p.  232.  =  Stevens,  p.  109. 

'  Noy,  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  86.  The  Commons  complained 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  tax  upon  wines,  &c.,  was  impowd, 
was  a  violation  of  their  privileges.    Gilb.  Excheq.  p.  217. 

•  Rot.  Par.  47  Edw.  III.  Vol.  II.  p.  317. 
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plied  to  the  conquered  countries  for  the  ransom  of  their 
respective  sovereigns.  That  of  the  king  of  France 
amounted  to  3,000,000  crowns  of  gold^  (equal  to 
1,500,000/.,)  one  half  of  which  was  paid  '  :  that  of  the 
king  of  Scotland  to  100,000  marks  ^,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  also  paid.  Edward  also  received  50,000^ 
for  the  marriage  portion  of  his  daughter  %  and  Ireland 
yielded  30,000/.  after  paying  the  expenses  of  its  govern- 
ment. Yet  all  these  sums,  added  to  the  ordinary  re- 
venue of  England,  being  insufficient  to  relieve  Edward 
from  his  distress,  he  pledged  the  royal  crown  (which 
remained  eight  years  unredeemed)  and  the  most  valu- 
able jewels  of  the  queen  **. 

Notwithstanding  this  monarch  plundered  France,  and 
exhausted  England  by  taxation,  at  the  end  of  his  career 
he  not  only  lost  all  his  conquests  (Calais  excepted),  but 
his  own  patrimony  was  reduced  to  Bayonne  and  Bour- 
dcaux ;  and  this  conqueror  of  kings  was  forced  to  ac- 
cept whatever  humiliating  terms  his  enemies  thought 
proper  to  dictate^.  A  mighty  lesson  to  all  nations, 
not  blindly  to  squander  their  financial  resources  for  the 
empty  glory  of  foreign  conquests,  or  the  ambitious  folly 
of  their  chiefs. 

RICHARD  II. 

Succeeded  his  grandfather  Edward.  The  revenue  could 
not  prosper  during  a  minority  where  all  was  faction  and 
disorder.  The  first  subsidy  granted  by  parliament 
amounted  to  160,000/.,  the  largest  sum  ever  before 
voted  by  the  legislature  \     It  was  levied  by  a  poll  and 

•  Hume,  Vol.  II.  p.  409.  ^  Mortimer,  Vol.  II.  p.  G05. 

•  Stevens,  p.  124.  *  Hume,  Vol.  II.  p.  482. 

•  The  revenue  of  the  Crown  in  the  twenty  years  of  Edward's 
reign,  amounted  to  154,139/.  17'*  5J.  per  annum. 

'  Rot.  Par.  Rich.  II.  No.  15.  Vol.  III.  p.  90. 
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income  tax,  and  the  rich  contrived  to  throw  the  burden 
upon  the  poor,  by  raising  the  money  by  means  of  aii 
assessment  of  one  shilhng  on  every  person  above  fifteen 
years  of  age.  The  English  always  liating  this  sort  of 
capitation  tax,  an  insurrection  was  the  result,  headed 
by  Tyler  and  Straw  ;  who,  though  not  the  best  leaders, 
fought  bravely,  but  were  beaten.  The  young  king 
showed  himself  to  the  people,  made  great  promises,  and 
gave  hopes  of  reducing  their  burdens.  He  was  perhaps 
the  only  sovereign  (Queens  Mary  and  Anne  excepted) 
who  returned  part  of  the  supplies  granted  him  ;  but  his 
sudden  deatli  put  an  end  to  the  improvement  of  the 
revenue  as  well  as  to  his  hne'.  The  tax  on  real  and 
personal  property  commenced  during  this  dynasty.  No 
knowledge  of-  finance  existed ;  but  the  Pope's  sanction 
for  the  imposition  of  taxes  was  no  longer  considered 
necessary,  an  evident  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  AVick- 
liffe  (the  great  father  of  the  Reformation '' )  began  to 

•  Hume,  Vol.  II. 

"  This  great  man,  the  precursor  of  John  Hubs,  Jerome  of  Prague, 
and  Luther,  was  bom  in  the  village  which  bears  his  name,  about 
1324.  He  began  by  attacking  the  SlenJicant  orders,  who  like 
locusts  infested  the  best  parts  of  Europe  and  England,  and  under 
pretext  of  devotion  and  virtue,  devoured  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and 
the  labours  of  the  people.  In  1360,  he  published  his  famous  "  Ob- 
jections to  the  Friars  ".  But  Edward  III.  quarrelling  with  Pope 
Urban  V.,  in  consequence  of  a  demand  of  a  thousand  marks  as  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  feudal  dominion  of  the  Popedom  orer 
England  and  Ireland,  the  Monks  (ibosc  soldiers  of  the  Pope)  de- 
fended their  leader  by  publishing  seveml  tracts,  maintaining  the 
Pope's  rights,  and  calling  upon  Wycliffe  to  onsn-er  them.  He  pub- 
lished o  work,  defending  the  right  of  the  King  and  his  Parliament 
"  to  refiue  the  infamous  tribute  demanded  by  the  Papal  court, — the 
right  to  subject  all  ecclesiastics  to  the  secular  jurisdiction  in  all  civil 
cases, — and  even  the  right  to  alienate  the  property  of  the  Church." 
At  the  accession  of  Richard  to  the  throne,  the  Parliament,  vexed  bj 
the  continual  Papal  extortions,  resumed  the  subject ;  and  the  fol- 
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prodoee  the  most  salotaffj  efiects :  we  diall  see  €btar 
derekypment  in  the  snbsequeiit  leigiis. 

We  DOW  enter  upon  a  dreadful  period  of  eighty- 
six  years  of  crril  war,  anardiy,  Uoodshed  and  dime. 
The  rerenoe  could  not  be  henefited  during  tiiese  un- 
settled times;  hut  the  contest  hetween  the  hovises  of 
York  and  Lancaster  produced  a  good  eflEect,  as  regarded 
the  national  rights,  and  the  impositioD  of  taxes.  The 
charter  was  not  violated,  and  no  taxes  were  imposed 
without  the  consent  of  parfiament ;  hoth  parties  respect- 
ing this  basb  of  national  liberty.     (TaUe  II.  Part  I.) 

\tfmn%  qocstioa  wm  submitted  to  Wjcliffe, — "  Whether  a  kingdom 
mi^t  JMt  in  case  of  necessity  prerent  its  tieasaies  from  being  oon- 
rejtA  to  foreign  omntiies^  althoogh  it  should  be  demtnded  by  th« 
Pope  himself''. 

Wjdilfe,  the  better  to  destroy  the  Pope's  power,  completed  that 
SMsl  extraordinary  task,  the  ''  Version  of  the  BiUe.*  The  Old 
Testament  has  not  jet  been  printed ;  bat  it  is  time  that  such  an 
ImpTMlant  publication  should  appear.  "  Copies  of  those  translatioDS 
were  mnltiplied  **,  says  Lingard^  "  by  the  aid  of  transcribers,  and 
recommended  by  this  poor  priest  to  the  pemsal  of  his  hearers :  in 
their  hands  they  became  an  engine  of  wonderful  power,  and  the 
seeds  were  sown  of  that  religious  revolution,  which  took  place  in 
little  more  than  a  century."  Wydiffe,  however,  cantiimed  his 
aiarch ;  he  had  the  courage  to  attack  the  still  strong  bulwark  of 
moriern  Home, — transubstantiation.  The  servant  of  the  servants 
of  Hffd  foJininated  bull  after  bull  against  John,  ordering  him  to  be 
impri^tmtd  and  tortured ;  but  the  good  sense  of  the  British  peopb 
npffi W  to  execute  the  cruel  mandates  of  Gregory  II.  (See  ''  JAft 
aad  OymUnmtti  WyclifTe",  by  Vaughan,  and  '' Life  of  Wit^f**, 
hf  Ij^  I'tTLX.)  The  object  of  this  digression  has  been,  to  show  that* 
VAt  ftsArn  before  Luther,  an  Englishman  had  set  forth  the  three 
great  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reformation, — to  remark  the 
Sf«rit  of  the  British  people  in  defending  such  a  champion,  and  the 
hm»*0nnhle  resolution  of  the  English  parliament,  in  resisting  all 
sorts  td  encroachments  on  its  resources,  and  all  foreign  interference 
in  the  finances  of  the  country. 
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SECTION    III. 
LINE    OP    LANCASTER. 


Henry  IV.,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster', 
the  patron  of  Wycliffe  and  Chaucer,  (the  one  the  fa- 
ther of  English  prose,  as  the  other  was  of  Englbh 
poetry,)  ascended  the  throne  ;  and  filled  it  better  than 
many  who  were  not  usurpers.  The  customs  became 
more  productive.  A  tax  on  places  and  pensions  was 
imposed  by  "Parliamentum  Indoctum",  or  a  parliament 
into  which  "  no  individual  conversant  with  the  law  was 
admitted.'""  The  expenses  of  the  king's  household 
were  augmented  from  10,000^.  to  16,000/.  But  the 
most  remarkable  financial  feature  of  this  rdgn  was  the 
income  or  real  property  tax,  which  was  granted  with 

'  When  Wfclifie  was  accused  of  heresy,  and  summoned  to  ap> 
pear  before  the  Convocation  (1377),  where  the  Bishop  of  London 
was  performing  the  part  of  the  Inquisitor  Torrequemada,  Percy, 
Ttlarshal  of  England,  out  of  tenderness  for  the  respectable  old 
Dian,  and  having  but  little  regard  for  a  court  which  owed  all  its  au- 
thority to  foreign  power,  bid  him  sit  down  ;  telling  him  "  that  be 
bad  many  things  to  answer  for,  and  therefore  bad  need  of  a  soft 
seat  to  rest  him  upon  during  so  tediotu  an  attendance."  The  Bi- 
shop of  London,  hearing  that,  answered,  "  he  should  not  ait  there," 
adding,  "  that  if  be  could  bave  guessed  that  the  Earl  Marshal 
would  have  played  the  master  there,  he  would  not  have  suffered  him 
to  come  into  the  court."  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  replied, 
''  that  the  Earl  Slarahal'a  motion  was  bnt  reasonable ;  and  that  at 
for  him,  who  was  grown  so  proud  and  arrogant,  he  would  bring 
down  the  pride  not  only  of  him,  but  of  all  the  prelacy  of  England." 
The  bishop's  hypocritical  answer  did  not  satisfy  the  duke,  who  said 
softly  to  one  sitting  by  him,  that  "  rather  than  take  what  the  hi' 
shop  bad  said,  he  would  pluck  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head  out  of 
the  Church." 

^  Noy'B  RighU  of  the  Crown,  p.  4.    GUb.  Ex.  p.  240. 


tiff:  ^rSUFSK  TtrtOffngariBfiing-  ^aC  ^  X  AluM  HOt  llPtOIIlP 

^  preobdeic:.  ks:  ii  dunudlie  ^m^im^-^  down  u  poslaeritj 
^  ai.  mxpfOR  of  3iinDS£Tiiiff  lurih^i  aid  jifl  docome&ts 

x*^\ti^  u^  eoEDCrnmSE^  -Aar  parr  «f  :flip  sAadr,  iSbt  "  Is- 
<kictus;  PacnamBmimi"  >  14M  fnpsod  lint  the 
^  urt^  prapenr  aiid  iDoaniE:.  ^ninc^  anwiinnti  to  4S5 jOOO 
jusarkii^  ibould  Le  ^ndfid  amour  iS  ook,  ISOO  kniglits, 
<i<iW  aqime^  sod  100  hwynalf  \ 


HENXY  T- 

It  h  difficoh  to  wscertacn  dir  jufMiffl  cf  tiie  irreoae 
<jf  Eu^Iaudy  duiing  d&s  xoourdss  rea^ :  Ins  S*^^*^  ^^ 
U^riy^,  bcnrerer,  are  ircfl  knowii;  oQttseiqpendT  bis 
^^{M^xi&e^  XDUst  hare  been  adeqoiSclT  Issc  Hume,  to 
^)L<M/t  our  admirataoD  of  Henrr,  mikcs  the  snppfies 
xu*>>i«  let»»  than  were  actualhr  granted*;  hot  Sinclair 
^yt^u^i^fn^  the  best  authmty  on  the  sabject,)  ralmlafrs 
tUfjrf^  iiiocicoe  at  16OJ0OO  poonds  of  sihrr^or  SOOflOOL 
*4  ii^-.  yf*:!^ut  nwfjey.  The  ahore-maitioned  plan  of  the 
^  f /i/ln^^fif^  Parfiament''  was  renewed  in  the  second  year 
^  ti^i^  ftsm^  :  the  Commons  proposed  to  sriae  all  pro- 
|;M:#t/  (4  tke  cfamrdi  and  appropriate  it  to  the  use  ^ 

HENRY  VI. 

At  tli^  Hj/jfi  of  only  nine  months  was  proclaimed  king 
f4  VfmH'M  mid  England.  He  lived  long  enough  to  find 
U^$$mtM  without  a  home,  or  even  a  subject.  The  par- 
UiUfi^A  wnM  sparing  in  granting  subsidies;  but  taxes 

*  If W.  An^  p.  309,     Bacon's  Ditcoarees,  Part  11.  c  13. 

^  Uuum,  VoLIH.  p.ftl. 

^  liufnti  MiyN  thait  all  the  extraordinary  supplies  granted  to 
llt^tfy  dfjfifi^f  hi«  rifiirn  amounted  to  203,000/. — Vol.  III.  p.  120. 
A^fts'/rdirifr  to  HyriiiT'ii  Fcedera,  the  total  income  was  7^^643/.  1#.  U. 

4  Hurii#,  and  Par.  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  136. 
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were  imposed  under  the  name  of  benevolences,  or  "  po- 
puli  liberalitas  "  *,  accompanied  by  a  threat,  that  should 
they  not  be  complied  with,  they  would  be  taken  by  force. 
Subsidies,  however,  were  granted  to  the  king  in  the 
tenth,  fourteenth,  and  twenty-seventh  years  of  his  reign  ; 
and  in  the  last  w^as  introduced  for  the  first  time,  the 
principle  of  the  gradation,  which  has  been  adopted  in 
modern   taxation  ''.     Individuals  enjoying  an  income  of 

from        1/.     to     20/.     paid     Qd.  in  the  pound. 
20/.  200/.  1*. 

above  200/.  2*. 

How  far  the  principles  of  commerce  were  understood  at 
this  period  may  be  judged  of,  by  the  persecutions  ex- 
perienced by  tlie  foreign  merchants,  and  the  poll  tax 
to  which  they  were  subject,  from  ivhich  the  natives 
were  exempt :  even  aliens  who  accidentally  landed,  and 
resided  in  England  "  six  weeks  ",  paid  a  tax  of  twenty 
shillings  ^  No  wonder  that  the  customs  declined, 
and  that  the  revenue  fell  off  to  6't,946?.  16*.  4(7. :  this 
fact  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  parliamentary  rolls,  and 
shoHS  that  the  same  causes  produce,  in  all  times,  the 
same  effects  ^. 

Henry  released  his  prisoner  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  on 
the  payment  of  54,000  nobles,  or  36,000/. ' ;  and  James 
of  Scotland,  (though  not  a  prisoner,)  was  compelled  to 
pay  40,000/. ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  debts  of  this 
extravagant  sovereign  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  372,000/.;  a  part  of  which  the  parliament  paid,  by 
levying  taxes  on  the  British  people,  as  we  have  seen 
done  in  more  modern  times  \     (Table  HI.  Part  I.) 

•  Sterens,  p.  157-     Cotton,  p.  177- 
•■  Rot.  Par.  28  Henry  VI.  '  Idem. 

^  Idem,  Vol.  IV.  p.  33.  •  Home,  Vol.  III.  p.  178. 

'  Idem,  Vol.  III.  p.  215. 

c  2 


^PilMTI. 


SECnOX  IT. 


EDWAXD  IT. 

EnvjKD  IV^  Aft  first  fnn  of  tihe  kme  of  York, 
and  tke  kadfioiB^  ma  of  Us  tiw;,  wra^cd  hb  ns 
reoae,  bj  confiiratifg:  the  esaatcs  of  tbe  nofaifi^  and 
gieotrT  who  siqipoffted  Ia$  nrai,  Lancaster.  The  porerty 
of  the  treasOTT  when  he  aso&ded  the  thrane  was  ex- 
tiaofxiiiiarT ;  and  the  grants  of  paifiaaKm  bem^  scaotj, 
and  tnsofficieiit  to  oarer  the  expenfitore,  he  had  re- 
eourse  to  the  ^  beneroknoe  *  of  the  dergr,  and  mh- 

nts  to  the  people,  snooeeded  m  obCainiog 


eoD»deraUe  saws^. 

The  expeoses  of  the  Fiendi  expeAtkm  were  d^rayed 
bjr  Louis  XL,  who  gave  75/K)0  crowns,  and  an  anmnty 
of  50/KK)  ^ :  the  nation,  however,  consadoed  tl^  a  most 
disgraceful  transaction.  Edward,  by  qnestiomng  the 
titles  of  those  estates  thought  to  be  drfectire  ^ — by 
fining  the  temporalities  and  bislK^rics — and  by  en- 
gaging in  commercial  pursuits,  acquired  large  smns; 
notwithstanding  which,  the  exchequer  was  constantly 
exhausted,  and  the  sums  granted  for  the  expenses  of  the 
bousdiold  were  always  defident,  on  account  oi  the  great 

•  Pi^r,  Ulnt.  Ed  IV.  VcL  Vll.  An  old  widow^  who  was  per- 
ionslly  nyplied  to  hj  Edward,  was  so  mnch  pleased  with  hb  ap^ 
ffmrmnet,  and  the  gracefol  manner  in  whidi  he  made  the  request, 
that  she  immcdistely  answered,  "  By  my  troth  !  for  thy  lovely  ooan- 
Urntinct.  thou  »hult  have  twenty  pounds."  The  sum  was  so  oonsi- 
dershle,  that  tni;  king,  in  token  of  his  satisiaction,  gave  the  old 
lady  a  kiM ;  which  unexpected  mark  of  royal  condescension  so 
pb«afd  her,  that  she  added  20/.  more  to  her  former  donation. 

►  Home,     fikerens,  p.  163.  «  Carte,  Vol.  II.  p.  7M. 
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hospitality  which  the  custom  of  the  age  rendered  ud- 
avoidable.  Parliament  voted  1 1,000/.  towards  defray- 
ing these  expenses ;  hut  the  whole  revenue  applied  to 
these  purposes  is  estimated  at  100,000/.  • 

EDWARD  V.  AND  RICHARD  III. 
In  these  short  reigns  we  do  not  discover  any  financial 
feature  of  importance,  except  the  repealer  eter  of  the 
"  benevolence";  but  we  find  a  superabundance  of  crime, 
treachery,  and  deceit ;  as  well  as  the  murder  of  Richard's 
two  young  and  innocent  nephews.    (Table  IV.  Part  I.) 


SECTION  V. 

HOUiJE  OF  TUDOR,  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  RGION  OF  MAAV. 

HENRY  VII. 
Thb  most  avaricious  of  kings,  and  the  first  of  the 
Tudor  dynasty,  (by  the  union  of  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  effected  by  his  marriage,)  put  a  stop  to 
the  bloody  civil  wars,  and  commenced  a  regular  system 
of  exactions ;  all  the  penal  statutes,  all  obsolete  prac- 
tices and  customs,  however  ancient  or  cruel,  were  revived 
and  enforced  to  extort  money ".  The  only  good  act 
performed  by  Richard  III. — the  repeal ybr  ever  of  the 
"  benevolence,"  was  rescinded  by  Henry,  under  the 
pretext,  that  the  acts  of  an  usurper  were  null ' :  thus 
the  city  of  London ''  was  compelled  to  pay  a  "  bene- 

•  Rot.  Par.  22  Ed.  IV.  No.  2.  Vol.  VI.  p.  796. 

*>  Bacon  sayi,  "  they  converted  l&w  and  joatice  into  wormwood 
and  rapine." 

'  Hist.  Hen.  VII.  p.  58. 

^  Act  2  Henry  VII.  Cliap.  10.  One  of  the  new  taxes  was 
called  "  Morton's  pni^  ",  iront  its  bdng  originally  contrived  by 
Biahop  MorUMU 
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Yolence"  of  above  nine  thousand  pounds.     (9688iL  lis. 

If  the  demands  of  Henry  on  the  parliaoient  were 
excessive,  that  assembly  was  no  less  prodigal  of 
the  public  money.  He  obtained  from  them  above 
thirty-one  thousand  pounds,  for  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  the  King  of  Scotland  * ;  which  unjust  grant 
was  directed  to  be  levied  on  the  feudal  lords  and  thcjr 
vassals.  He  received  from  Charles  VHI.  of  France 
745,000  crowns,  or  186,450/.**;  and  an  annuity  of 
25,000  crowns,  in  consideration  of  his  claim  on  Brit- 
tany. He  received  also  200,000  ducats  from  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  with  his  daughter  Catherine,  who  was  married 
first  to  Arthur,  and  afterwards  to  his  brother,  the  cruel 
Henry. 

Yet  all  these  sources  of  revenue  did  not  satisfy  the 
avarice  of  this  king.  The  Spaniards  had  discovered  the 
new  world ;  and  the  Portuguese,  the  passage  to  the 
East  Indies ;  which  opened  new  channels  to  conunerce, 
industry,  and  enterprise.  Henry  let  out  ships,  and  lent 
money,  at  the  highest  interest,  to  merchants  and  ad- 
venturers  ^ :  but  such  usurious  and  unfair  proceedings, 
joined  to  his  uninterrupted  exactions,  produced  disgust 
and  discontent,  which  ended  in  revolt.  Yorkshire  and 
Durham  were  the  first  to  rise  in  open  rebellion ;  and 
Cornwall  followed:  16,000  armed  people  came  up 
from  this  last  county  to  attack  the  capital,  but  were 
defeated  near  Blackheath,  and  2000  of  their  number 
were  either  killed,  or  afterwards  hanged  **. 

However,  the  grants  of  parliament  and  the  king's  ex- 

•  Rot.  Par.  Henry  VII.  Vol.  VI.  p.  447. 
b  Par.  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  747- 

•  Noy's  RighU  of  the  Crown,  p.  176. 

<  Par.  Hist.  Vol.  II.  p.  452.    Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII. 
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tortions,  combined  with  the  small  expenditure,  pro- 
duced a  large  surplus  in  the  revenue,  which  accu- 
mulated from  year  to  year ;  for  Henry  (like  Ferdinand 
VI.  of  Spain)  glutted  his  avarice  in  amas^g  treasure, 
which,  like  manure,  could  only  benefit  his  subjects  when 
spread.  The  amount  of  this  treasure  has  been  variously 
computed  :  Fabian  Phillips  calculates  it  at  four  milliom 
sterling  * ;  the  most  moderate  estimate  mokes  it  three 
millions. 

HENRY  VIII. 

The  prodigality  and  extravagance  of  this  king,  ex- 
ceeded even  the  avarice  of  his  father.  As  soon  as  he 
had  dbsipated  all  tlie  immense  sums  left  to  him,  he  had 
recourse  to  the  most  tyrannical  means  to  extort  money. 
The  parliament  voted  him  supplies  of  all  denominations ; 
but  in  1523,  when  Wolsey  demanded  800,000^.,  they 
expressed  their  astonishment  at  such  an  exorbitant  sum, 
and  only  granted  one  half  ■* : — Henry  became  furious, 
and  sending  for  Montague  the  lawyer  and  leader  of  the 
house,  told  him  in  pl^n  terms,  "  if  the  supply  does 
not  pass,  I  shall  have  your  head  to  morrow."*  With 
such  polite,  mild,  and  constitutional  measures,  no  grant 
could  be  refused,  nor  any  tax  resisted,  even  in  the 
"  land  of  freedom." 

In  the  fourth  year  of  thb  tyrant's  reign  the  abhorred 
poll-tax  was  voted",  by  which  a  duke  paid  10  marks, 
an  earl  41.,  a  baron  2/.,  and  a  knight  1/.  10«.  In 
1523,  a  loan  for  the  monarch,  rated  at  5s.  in  the  pound 
on  the  clergy,  and  2«.  on  laymen  *,  was  demanded ;  and 
as  soon  as  it  was  collected,  a  decree  was  published 

•  Resteuronda,  p.  24.  *  Par.  Hist.  Vol.  III.  p.  35. 

'  Anecdote  related  by  Sinclair.     '  Lords'  Joaroal,  Vol.  I.  p.  25. 

•  Hume,  V(^  IV. 
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'^  cancelling  all  debts  ivhich  the  king  bad  incuiTed  ance 
hU  accession  to  the  throne :"  ^  but,  by  a  sort  of  retribu- 
tive justice,  Wolsey's  favourites  were  the  chief  suflferers 
by  this  shameful  violation  of  public  faith. 

IJut  Henry's  expenses  exceeded  all  the  ordinary  re- 
sources;   he  had  recourse   therefore  to  extraordinary 
ones*     Being  declared  the  head  of  the  church,  he  ap- 
pointed Cromwell  his  vicar-general,  to  reform  the  hideous 
vices  of  the  monks.    The  report  made  by  the  minister  was 
as  just  in  its  strictures  on  the  morals  of  tlie  monks, 
as  it  was  favourable  for  the  revenue.     The  character  of 
those  unproductive  and  infamous  hypocrites  was  shewn 
in  all  its  abominable  colours ;  the  nation  contemplated 
it  with  disgust,  and  saw^  without  expressing  any  mark 
of  discontent  **,  the  suppression  by  one  act  only,  of  376 
monasteries   and  convents,  whose  land,  personal  pro- 
jKjrty,  and  effects,  produced  at  the  lowest  estimate  the 
anrmal  income  of  132,000/.  ^     But  this  was  only  a  part 
of  Henry's   plan :    two   years   afterwards,  the  larger 
monasteries,  005  abbeys,  90  colleges,  and  110  hospitals 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  **,  were  also  abolished.  The  sup- 
pression of  the  last  was  the  only  one  injurious  to  the 
public. 

Henry  did  not  even  respect  the  secular  clergy,  but 
took  seventy  manors  from  the  Archbishop  of  York*, 
and  rated  the  other  dioceses  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  monasteries  and  convents  of  Ireland,  as  well  as 
those  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
were  also  suppressed  \     To  complete  this  wise  and  bold 

•  35  Henry  VIII.  chap.  12. 

^  Burn's  Eccles.  Law,  voce  Alonastcrict. 

«  Stevenn,  p.  212;  and  Ilumc.  «*  31  Henry  VIII.  cap.  la 

•  Stevens,  p.  193.     Hume,  Vol.  IV. 
'  37  Henry  VIII.  cap.  16. 
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scheme,  the  king  ordered  the  parliament  to  pass  an  act, 
granting  to  him  "  the  revenue  of  the  two  universities, 
and  of  all  chantries,  free  chapels,  and  hospitals  in  the 
Icingdora  "  * ;  and  although  the  obstacles  were  consider- 
able, he  employed  effective  means  to  surmount  them. 
He  ordered  those  who  returned  to  their  convents,  to  be 
hung  in  the  habits  of  their  order.  Never  were  the 
vices  and  crimes  of  a  monarch  more  beneficial  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  Henry  achieved  with  ease,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  what  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  could  not  perform  in  the  eighteenth, 
and  what  the  Cortes  of  Spain  intended  in  the  nineteenth : 
no  wonder  that  the  English  nation  is  two  centuries 
further  advanced  than  the  French,  and  more  than  three 
centuries  beyond  the  Spaniards. 

However  all  these  immense  sums ''  did  not  cover  the 
extravagant  expenditure  of  this  remorseless  murderer  of 
his  beautiful  wives.  The  value  of  the  suppressed  reli- 
gious houses  has  been  computed  at  five  millions,  but  we 
think  this  estimate  much  too  moderate :  certmn  it  is, 
that  the  most  important  moral  and  political  effects  re- 
sulted from  their  suppression.  The  origin  of  poor  rates 
must  be  traced  to  these  strong  measures ;  but  the 
baneful  effects  of  this  tax,  so  oppressive  to  the  present 
generation,  must  be  imputed  to  the  abuses  committed 
in  its  administration,  and  not  to  the  principle  or  source 
from  which  it  emanated. 

All  means  were  devbed  to  supply  Henry's  whims  and 
prodigality.     A  general  survey  was  made  of  the  state 

•  37  Henry  VIII.  cap.  4. 

»  The  reTcnnes  of  the  religious  houses  suppressed  amounting 
on  a  moderate  ralcnlation  to  272,000/.,  their  value  at  the  present 
time  would  be  six  millions.  (See  Sinclair.)  See.also  "  A  Summary 
of  all  the  religious  Houses  at  the  time  of  their  dissolution,"  p.  03. 
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of  the  kingdom,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  their 
age,  profession,  wealth,  and  income  ;  but  unfortunately 
this  document  has  been  lost,  and  the  only  point  in  it 
which  lias  reached  the  present  times,  is  the  information 
that  the  annual  income  of  the  whole  kingdom  was  es- 
timated at  four  millions '.  We  must  not  omit  to  men- 
tion, that  if  the  war  with  France  gratified  Henry's 
vanity  by  conquering  Boulogne,  it  was  expen^ve  to 
England,  as  it  cost  the  nation  1,340,000/. 

EDWARD  VI. 
Succeeded  his  father  Henry.  Tlie  minority  of  this 
monarch  was  accompanied  by  the  usual  consequences 
of  all  minorities — the  rapacity  and  misgovern  men  t  of 
ministers  at  home,  and  disgrace  and  disrespect  abroad. 
France  refused  to  pay  2,000,000  crowns,  the  arrears  of 
her  tribute ".  Seymour,  Edward's  maternal  uncle,  who 
ruled  the  nation  under  the  name  of  Protector,  sold 
Boulogne  for  400,000  crowns  =,  (or  133,333A  6s.  8d.)  : 
while  his  ministers  and  favourites  divided  among  them- 
selves the  property  of  the  church  and  the  spoils  of  the 
Friars.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  the  wars  with  France 
and  Scotland,  the  Protector  obtained  from  the  parlia- 
ment several  subsidies,  besides  the  tonnage  and  pound- 
age. A  most  curious  poll-tax  of  l^c/.,  2(/.,  and  3d., 
on  sheep  (for  one  year)  took  place  during  this  adminis- 
tration ".  The  impost  of  Sd.  on  each  pound  of  cloth 
was  no  less  ridiculous ;  indeed  these  taxes  were  all  too 
unpopular  to  be  well  collected'. 

•  P»r.  Hist.  Vol.  m.  p.  2(3 ;  and  Sinclulr. 

••  Henry  II.,  the  French  Jong,  uuswercil,  "  thai  he  would  not  be 
tribuUty  to  any  body."     S  Edw.  VI.  cap.  36.     Stevens,  p.  225. 

•  CatU,  VoL  III.  p.  246.  ■>  3  Edw.  VI.  cip.  36. 
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A  remarkable  financial  measure  of  thia  reign,  was  the 
suppression  of  a  monopoly  granted  to  foreign  mer- 
chants, called  the  "  Corporation  Steel  Yards."  The 
abolition  of  these  obnoxious  privileges,  hy  placing  all 
merchants  on  an  equal  footing,  produced  the  most  ad- 
vantageous results  to  the  revenue  * :  the  costoms  ex- 
perienced a  considerable  increase. 

However,  these,  and  all  other  expedients  and  re- 
sources, did  not  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  treasurer, 
and  the  profligacy  of  the  administration.  Money  was 
therefore  borrowed  from  the  rich  and  mercantile  towns 
of  Flanders  ''.  The  city  of  Antwerp  lent  the  Protectw 
a  large  sum,  at  14/.  per  cent  interest,  to  carry  on  the 
government :  a  national  debt  of  240,000/.  was  the 
result.  The  average  revenue  of  this  reign  has  been 
estimated  at  400,000/.     (Table  V.  Fart  I.) 

MARY. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  was  most  happy  for  England 
that  Mary  reigned  only  fire  years.  However,  the  par- 
liament was,  at  first,  as  humble  as  it  was  prodigal  to- 
wards this  queen.  The  tonnage  and  poundage  duties 
were  granted  to  her  for  Ufe,  by  "  your  poore  and  obe- 
dient subjects  of  Commons  "  :  three  subsidies,  and  five- 
fifteenths  were  also  voted  '.  Her  revenues,  during  all 
her  reign,  in  Hume's  opinion,  exceeded  three  millions  "  : 
others  have  estimated  them  at  4,500,000/^,  which  is 
more  probable,  as  the  revenue  may  be  supposed  to  have 
been  greatly  benefited  during  Mary's  reign  by  the  Union 
of  ScoUand,  which  terminated  the  depredations  of  the 
Scots,  on  account  of  which,  the  counties  of  Northum- 

•  Hume,  VoL  IV.  p.  348.  *  Sinclair. 

*  1  Mary,  cap.  18. 

<  StewaiB.  Hume,  Vol.  IV.  p.  433.  Rflwi,  "  Snccessi  d'ln- 
ghiherra." 
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berland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  and  the  towns 
of  Berwick  and  Newcastle,  had  hitherto  been  exempted 
from  tiie  payment  of  subsidies. 

But  Mary's  bigotry,  her  persecution  of  the  Protest- 
ants, (the  Liberah  of  the;  age,)  and  her  infatuated  at- 
tadnnent  to  a  husband  who  loathed  her,  roused  the  spirit 
of  the  legislature,  which  refused  her  a  subsidy  on  the 
ground  "  that  it  was  in  vain  to  bestow  treasures  on  a 
monarch  whose  revenues  were  wasted  " '.  In  fact  the 
crown  revenues  suffered  considerably  in  Mary's  reign. 

She  was  determined  to  take  more  care  of  her 
soul  than  her  kingdom ;  and  as  ready  to  aid  her  con- 
sort Philip  in  his  foreign  enterprises,  as  to  follow  his 
infernal  persecuting  policy  **.  For  this  purpose,  she  had 
recourse  to  forced  loans,  embargoes,  and  extortions  of 
all  sorts : — 24^0,000/.  were  raised  by  these  unjust  means. 
She  also  fitted  out  an  armament  to  assist  Philip,  and 
to  victual  it,  plundered  the  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Nor- 
folk,— seizing  the  com  and  grain,  without  making  any 
compensation. 

The  revenues  of  Ireland  afforded  but  slender  relief  to 
Mary's  exchequer.  To  have  mixed  up  the  history  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  revenues  of  this  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  with  the  preceding  details,  would 
have  engendered  confusion,  without  any  advantage. 
The  revenues  of  that  country  originated  like  those  of 
England,  (already  described,)  and  were  at  first  paid  in 
kind.      Ware'   asserts,   that   1450  oxen,  3650  cows, 

'  Pari.  Hist.  Mary. 

^  She  suid,  "  Albeit  yfia  may  objoct  aguin,  I  set  more  store  by 
the  iulvution  of  my  soul,  thuu  by  ten  kingiloins."  A  Bill  wus 
pawed  restoring  to  thu  Church  first  fruits  and  tenths;  new  coa- 
««»  were  founded,  &e. 

'  Hist,  of  Ireland,  Vol.  X.  p.  413. 
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4800  pigs,  100  horses,  &c.,  &c.,  were  annually  contri- 
buted to  the  palace  of  Kincora ;  but  we  suspect  the 
number  is  exaggerated.  Henry  II.  made  grants  of 
land  to  his  followers,  "  subject  to  such  imposts  as  were 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  government." 
John  created  a  Court  of  Exchequer  to  decide  about  the 
collection  and  management  of  the  contributions.  Henry 
III.  oppressed  his  Irish  subjects  with  extortions,  as  all 
his  predecessors  had  done  :  in  1226,  all  cathedral  and 
ecclesiastical  revenues  were  demanded  by  this  king. 
Edward  I.  obtained  all  the  clergy  revenues,  under  pre- 
text of  conquering  the  Holy  Land.  In  EMward  the 
Second's  time,  after  Bruce's  invasion,  "  the  only  mode 
by  which  the  English  could  mmntiun  themselves ",  says 
Sinclair,  "  was  by  forcibly  extorting  money  and  provi- 
sions from  the  wretched  inhabitants."  Davies  affirms, 
that  in  the  same  reign  "  the  revenue  of  Ireland  was  far 
short,  and  yet  no  supply  of  treasure  was  sent  out  of 
England."  Edward  III.  obtained  from  the  Pope  all 
the  Engli^  revenues  in  Ireland  for  two  years:  Le- 
land  *  says,  "  the  laity  were  duly  obedient,  but  the 
clergy  absolutely  refused."  A  remarkable  financial 
measure,  by  wluch  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  absentees, 
was  effected  by  the  government  of  Richard  II.  During 
the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.,  the  disorder  of  Ire- 
land was  such,  that  in  1433  the  revenue  only  amounted 
to  2,339/.  18*.  6d.  ^  while  Uie  expenditure  was 
2,348/.  16*.  nd.  Under  Edward  IV.,  we  see  mo- 
ney raised  by  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  all  mer- 
chandise sold  in   Ireland,  excepting  "hides  and  the 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  282. 

*•  Lelaod,  Vol.  I.  p.  284.     Rymer's  Faden,  Vol.  X.  p.  113; 
aad  Rose,  Vol.  II.  p.  433. 
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cndode  dis  lon^  period  cufwling 
during  wlacii  wt  uufiflluBateiT  wsr 


^^^  iAm  m00iA  tfMOj^k^^  iguotance  of  nwirniil  and 
^^vt^M^^  |»»wyipki^  accompomed  br  a  kx^  and  munter- 
m^M  jMiTMsi  r/  exIortioDi  to  raise  moner,  but  witfaoat 
ff*0y  f^^f^Am  ij^fU:m  of  taxatioD.  The  irregular,  unpro- 
1M40^^,  mA  mdMotioosi  objects  upon  whidi  the  sums 
f0^4  W0!r^  ir^m$dtd,  hai  been  sufficieotly  inficated. 

h  «f>fM«ri  that  the  tax  on  personal  property  (at  2d. 
m  i<^  pfmnAj  efmtmenced,  and  the  first  tenth  (called 
fM^Affi  ikh^)  mm  exacted,  m  the  reign  of  the  first 
k^Hf  ^^  iitt  Hzxim  line : — the  first  charter  was  granted 

•  Leiand,  Vol.  II.  p.  61 7- 
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to  merchants,  the  first  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage, 
and  the  first  tariff  on  goods,  were  imposed  by  Edward 
I,,  who  also  compelled  the  church  to  contribute  to  the 
revenues  of  the  state  ; — the  first  poll-tas  (at  4(/.  a-head) 
was  granted  to  Edward  HI.,  and  the  first  grant  in 
money  (of  50,000/.)  voted  by  parliament  to  achieve  the 
victories  of  Poictiers,  &c. ; — the  income  tax,  or  tax  on 
real  and  personal  property,  was  establislied  during  the 
Saxon  dynasty,  and  was  granted  to  Henry  IV.  on  the  j 
express  condition,  that  it  should  be  concealed  from  pos-  ' 
terity  "  as  an  impost  of  monstrous  birth ;" — subsidies 
were  a  tax  on  income,  and  have  continued  almost  without 
interruption ; — the  doctrines  of  M'ickliffe  (whose  bold 
spirit  first  burst  the  trammels  of  superstition)  spread  to 
such  an  extent,  that  not  only  was  the  church  considered 
liable  to  share  the  expenses  of  the  state,  but  the  "  indoc- 
tum"  parliament  thought  a  distribution  of  its  property 
among  the  people  and  hospitals  would  be  expedient ; — 
the  house  of  commons'  renewed  the  proposal  to  seize 
all  the  church  property  in  Henry  the  Sixth's  reign,  and 
the  principle  of  gradation  in  the  imposition  of  taxes 
was  introduced  about  the  same  time ; — immense  trea- 
sures were  accumulated  by  the  extortion  and  parsimony 

■  In  the  dispute  between  Edward  III.  and  Urban  regarding  the 
paj'mcnt  of  1000  narks,  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and 
the  Commons  were  unanimouB  in  stating,  that  "  neither  King  John 
Dor  any  other  sovereign  had  power  to  subject  the  realm  of  England 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament — that  their  consent  was  not 
obtained — and  that,  passing  over  other  difficulties,  the  whole  trans- 
action, on  the  part  of  the  king,  was  a  violation  of  the  oath  which 
he  had  taken  on  receiving  the  crown."  It  was  farther  determined 
by  the  temporal  nobility  and  the  popular  representatives  that, 
"  should  the  pontilT  issue  bis  threatene<I  process  against  the  monarch 
of  England  as  his  vassal,  the  strength  of  the  nation  should  be  in- 
Btantl}'  called   to  the   king's  aid." — Vaughan,  Life  of  Wyclilfe. 
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of  Henry  VII. ; — his  son,  Henry  VIII.,  largely  increased 
the  revenue  by  confiscating  the  property  of  the  church : 
the  origin  of  poor  rates  may  be  traced  to  this  measure  ; 
—finally,  the  crowTi  revenues  were  diminished  by  the 
injudicious  restitutions  and  mismanagement  of  Mary. 
The  revenues  of  Ireland  had  the  same  origin  as  those  of 
Great  Britain,  and  were  at  first  paid  in  kind ; — its  income 
was  always  small,  and  inadequate  to  cover  the  expendi- 
ture ; — Richard  II.  was  compelled  to  impose  a  tax  upon 
absentees,  the  same  causes  operating  in  the  earUest  times, 
as  in  the  present. 

But  with  Elizabeth  a  new  era,  more  favourable  to  the 
finances  of  Great  Britain,  commences. 


PART  T. 

PROGRESS    OF    TAXATION.    REVENUE,    AND 
EXPENDITURE. 


SECOND   PERIOD. 

FROM    THE   ACCESSION   OF   ELIZABETH    TO   THE 
REVOLUTION   IN   168a 

ProgreM  of  Tualion  uid  Public  Revenue. — Financial  roeaiurei  of  Elizabeth.   | 
—Their  effucu  on  Public  Credit  and  on  the  ReTemie.— Resinirces  uf  Eliubeth, 

applied  to  forward  the  Grtt  great  European  Revolution. —  Imititidiiiii!  cauie 
its  e»ptn«nn. — Financial  causes  of  the  important  part  ithicli  the  Cranmoiji 
began  to  play,  and  whtcli  occiuiioned  the  ronsolidation  of  Britinh  libertiei.— 
The  fini  Lottery  ettaliliihed  in  the  reign  of  Jamm  1.,  and  where  the  produce 
WIS  aent-^Tille  of  Baronet  origiolted  in  tlie  lame  reign.— Cundiiions  upon 
which  that  dignity  wiu  confermd. — Reveaiie  derived  from  it,  and  from  house* 
licenied  to  play  al  cardi — Bill  of  Rights  purchaied  from  Charles  I.,  and  for 
what  amount. — His  enterprises,  and  illegal  ftnandal  measures  ;  and  the  effect! 
ihey  produced,— When,  and  hy  whom,  the  Lsnd-Tiix,  Customs,  Excise,  an4 
Post  OBice  were  systematically  c»nitiiuted  reguliir  branches  of  revenue—-  ! 
When  (he  first  Stamp  Act  was  esiahlished, — and  what  financial  measures 
CBiiMd  the  entire  abulitiun  of  feudal  rights,  and  the  introduction  of  a  uniTurin 
■yitem  of  taxation  and  representation. —  Revenue  of  Ireland, — continued  imalL 
— M'hen  the  Exdse  was  first  introduced  into  that  country.—  Liberality  of  the 
Irish  parliament  towards  Charles  tl.— lleaiure*  adopted  by  James  II.  In  coa. 
sequence  of  nul  being  able  to  callecl  a  grant  accorded  to  him  by  the  Irish  par- 

Kament Objects  tn  which  the  whole  amount  of  the  Public  Revenue  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  illegal  exactions,  were  applied  in  this  period. 

Coincident  with  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
burst  forth  the  first  great  revolution  in  Europe.  To 
the  (lornifal  of  the  Roman  empire  succeeded  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  northern  barbarians,  and  to  this,  a  much 
greater  evil,  the  overwhelming- tyranny,  crimes,  and  pro- 
fligacy, of  the  Roman  pontiffs.  The  mighty  monarch 
and  the  abject  vassal  were  equally  slaves  to  the  crulty 
dictates  of  the  church.  But  a  coarse,  though  bold 
and  talented  Augustinian  Friar',  had   the  undaunted 

'  The  inine  that  whs  to  explode  against  superstition  and  the  pro- 
Aigute  abuses  uf  the  Church,  already  slrunglj  loaded,  only  required 
a  Bteaily  and  expert  haad  to  apply  the  mutch ;  and  Martin  Luther, 
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courage  to  resist  their  infamous  oppressions  and  unjust 
fiscal  measures,  to  set  the  papal  power  at  defiance,  and 

the  son  of  a  Saxon  mincr^  was  the  person  ordained  to  perform  this 
critical  task.  This  extraordinary  man  was  born  in  1483,  in  the  small 
town  of  Eisleben.  Actuated  by  the  feiars  of  that  superstition  and  ig- 
norance he  was  destined  to  destroy, — struck  at  the  death  of  a  friend 
killed  by  his  side  by  lightning,  he  abandoned  the  study  of  the  law  for 
that  of  divinity,  and  the  lawyer's  brief,  for  the  fnai^s  cowL  He  soon 
l>ecame  a  Doctor  (1512),  upholding  and  defending  all  the  subtleties 
and  absurdities  of  the  fiaculty  with  far  greater  power  than  the  pre- 
judiced and  ignorant  contemporary  doctors  of  his  university.  But 
Luther  visited  Rome,  and  saw  that  court,  where  irreligion,  decep- 
tion, and  profligacy,  have  always  kept  perpetual  and  undisturbed 
poMietsion  of  the  throne :  his  religious  fervour  and  mystic  enthu- 
siasm cooled  at  the  siglit  of  the  corruption,  the  crimes,  and  the  in- 
famy of  the  high  ministers  of  the  Divine  Church.  Rome,  at  all 
times  sulisisting  by  plunder,  or  the  ignorance  of  nations,  wanted 
money;  and  her  great  pontiff,  finding  his  exchequer  exhausted, 
adopted  the  same  measures,  the  same  deceptions,  and  in^Eimous 
means  to  fill  it,  that  all  his  predecessors  had  doue.  Nay,  Leo,  edu- 
cated in  a  great  mercantile  place  in  those  times,  and  a  more  clever 
financier  than  his  predecessors,  followed  the  sound  principle  of  le- 
vying a  smaller  tax  upon  larger  numbers,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  revenue.  Never,  in  fact,  were  indulgences  so 
eheap^fourpence  could  get  a  soul  out  of  the  flames.  But  the  col- 
lectors of  the  Papal  revenue  did  not  second  their  master's  fiscal  in- 
tentions :  they  were  more  attached  to  their  rights  of  sale,  and  to 
their  sordid  and  large  profits,  than  intent  on  the  relief  of  the 
treasury,  or  of  the  sufferers  in  purgatory.  The  Augustins  were  in 
possession  of  the  right  of  selling  that  most  precious  merchandise 
— -^  Indulgence ',  in  the  province  where  Luther  resided ;  but  the 
Dominicans  were  unjustly  appointed  in  their  stead.  The  auc- 
tioneers began  to  quarrel ;  and  Luther,  who,  but  for  an  awkward 
fiscal  blunder  of  the  administration,  would  have  been  the  best  of  all 
Papal  collectors,  turned  furious,  not  only  against  his  rivals  the  Do- 
minicans, but,  with  his  characteristic  determination  and  boldness, 
menaced  even  the  annihilation  of  the  treasury  and  of  the  Pope 
himself.  He  directly  (151?)  affixed  on  the  door  of  the  University 
of  Wittemburg,  the  famous  ninety-five  propositions,  attacking  the 
whole  foundation  and  frame  of  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences.  Such 
was  the  motive  for  the  first  step  towards  that  grand  revolutionary 
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raise  the  standard  of  civi!  and  religious  liberty.     The 
Spaniards,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  free  people  of 


I 


111,  which  Bcparated  and  set  free  one  lialf  of  Europe  from 
tbu  shameful  tyranny  of  modem  Rome. 

But  in  this  very  year,  Luther,  pursuing  his  plan  with  indefatig- 
able exerCiona,  translated  the  Penitential  Psalms,  and  began  to  dis- 
tribute and  sell  the  Scriptures  to  the  people;  thus  attacking  th* 
other  basis  on  which  the  Church  of  Rome  rests — ignomnce.  Leo,  . 
aetonished  at  such  boldness,  and  indignant  at  the  Ntoppage  of  the  j 
supplies  to  the  treasury,  excommunicated  Luther  (1520):  but  that 
blunt  Saxon,  surrounded  by  immense  crowds  as  coarse  as  himself, 
in  the  market  ■])lace  pf  Wiltcmburg,  took  the  excommunicating 
Bull  in  his  liands,  and  shewing  it  to  the  people,  flung  it  along  with 
a  tvhole  collection  of  Papal  decrees  and  decisions  into  the  fire.  A 
new  and  more  forma!  excommunication  being  fulminated  ngainaC 
him  in  the  following  year,  he  appealed  to  the  General  Council  of 
the  Universal  Church.  But  Charles  V.,  whose  Spanish  ambassador 
at  Rome  had  most  strenuously  entreated  him  to  promote  and  pro-  j 
tect  a  German  friar  who  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  Pope,  wishing  I 
to  sec  Luther,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  opinions  iif  such  1 
a  courageous  man,  invited  him  to  the  Diet  of  Worms,  offering 
him  an  ample  '  safe  conduct '.  The  friends  of  the  Reformer,  re- 
memberiny;  the  '  safe  conduct '  of  Sigismund,  insisted,  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  on  his  declining  the  Imperial  invitation  ;  to  all  their 
entreaties,  however,  the  bold  Luther  only  replied,  "  I  shall  go,  u'ere 
I  to  meet  with  as  many  devils  in  the  Diet  as  there  are  tiles  on  the 
roofs  of  tlic  houses  in  the  town."  All  the  Emperor  Charles's 
mighty  allurements  and  all  his  natural  and  persuasive  eloquence, 
could  not  prevail  on  Luther  to  desert  his  opinions.  The  bishcps 
advised  the  emperor  to  act  like  the  religious  Sigismund, — break  his 
promise,  and  burn  Luther,  as  the  other  did  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague :  but  Charles  was  more  hoimurablc,  more  enlightened,  more 
humane;  he  only  permitted  an  edict  of  outlawry  against  the  He~ 
former.  Never  lias  a  similar  measure  produced  more  important 
effects  upon  the  state  of  religion,  and  particularly  upon  the  German 
language  and  literature,  Luther,  compelled  to  remain  concealed, 
traniJated  the  New  Testament  into  his  native  idiom  ;  and  thus  the 
dialect  of  his  native  district  superseded  the  common  language,  and 
became  ever  since  the  general  literary  language  of  Germany. 
the    same  year  in   which   he  published  the   transktinn   of  the 
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that  age,  whose  policy  it  was  to  direct  that  glorious 
movement  by  putting  themselves  at  its  head,  were  mis- 

Psdms  (1525)  he  married  the  Laily  Buren,  a  nun,  by  whom  hit 
dettcciidants  are  ycc  existing.  liut  while  the  Catholic  Charles  V. 
was  keeping  the  Pope  in  prigun,  his  measures  against  the  Refbrmera 
in  Germany  were  nut  the  less  severe.  The  priuces  of  Germaaj 
were  compelled  to  league  themselves  at  Smalcatd  in  defence  of  their 
opinionit.  The  Befiirmers  delivered  at  the  Diet  of  Spirea  that 
fiinious  prutest,  which  gave  them  the  name  of  Protestants;  and 
while  Luther  was  directing  all  their  movements  from  his  retreat  at 
Culi^ne,  he  was  concocting  with  the  dialectic  Melanchthon  the  con- 
fession of  Augshurg.  By  this  act  was  funned  and  consolidated  the 
Protestantism,  wliich  he  saw  spread,  before  his  death,  over  Ger- 
many, Denmark,  Sweden,  England,  France,  and  Spain.  The  Lu- 
theran churclies  of  Seville,  Avila,  Valladolid,  &c.,  offered  the  fint 
martyrs  to  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  Lutheranism  was  spread- 
ing so  fust,  that  the  Spanish  government  became  alarmed  lest  all 
Spain  should  become  Protestant.  (Sec  "  History  of  the  Reform- 
ation in  Spiiin,"  a  very  valuable  work;  also  "Lliirente's  History  of 
the  Inquisition";  and  Puigblanch's  ditto.) 

Such  were  the  wonderful  effects  of  that  astonishing  combination 
of  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  which  constituted  the  character 
of  this  man.  As  JMelauclithoii  says,  "  Pimieranus  is  a  grammarian, 
end  explains  the  force  of  words  ;  1  am  an  analogian,  and  point  out 
trains  of  connexion  and  argument :  Jonas  is  an  orntor,  and  dis- 
cuurses  copiously  and  ornately ;  but  Luther  is  nil  in  all,  and  a 
miracle  among  men.  Whatever  he  utters,  whatever  he  writes, 
penetrates  the  minds  of  men,  and  in  some  wonderful  manner  leaves, 
as  it  were,  a  sting  in  their  hearts,"—"  It  ia  indeed  true,"  says 
Bosauet,  "  that  there  was  a  force  of  generous  vehemence  in  hii  dia- 
courses, — he  possessed  a  lively  and  impetuous  eloquence,  by  which 
people  were  drawn  along  and  charmed,  and  an  extraordinary  bold- 
ness when  he  found  himself  supported  and  applauded,  together  with 
an  air  of  authority,  which  made  his  disciples  tremble  in  his  pre- 
sence, to  that  they  dared  not  to  contradict  him,  cither  in  great  mat- 
ter or  small."  Sucli  is  the  character  of  this  extraordiuury  man, 
drawn  by  both  friends  and  enemies.  To  shew  how  puweHully  he 
contributed  towarils  the  first  great  Europt-an  rcvniuiion,  which  ex- 
plodtnl  on  account  of  a  mistaken  and  Irndly  contrived  Papal 
»urc  of  finance,  was  ihe  uiolivo  uhieh  led  to  this  digrcssi 
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led  by  their  great  military  despot  Charles  V.,  the  de- 
stroyer of  Castilian  privileges  *.  He  was  at  first  in- 
clined to'  adopt  the  true  policy,  but  wavered,  hesitated, 
and  at  last  mistook  bis  own  and  the  interests  of  the 
world.  The  gloomy  Philip  inherited  with  the  honour 
of  leader  of  European  politics,  the  bad  policy,  the  errors, 
and  the  mighty  power  of  his  iather ;  he  employed  all 
his  means,  and  directed  all  his  vast  financial  resources, 
against  the  sacred  principles  of  that  revolution,  and  of 
European  liberty. 

An  Englishwoman,  however,  with  a  nobler  mind, 
and  superior  good  sense,  placed  herself  in  front  of  the 
opposite  party,  and  gave  a  far  better  direction  to  her 
energies  and  financial  resources,  by  employing  them  to 
aid  all  those  who  fought  for  the  grand  contested  prin- 
ciple— liberty  of  conscience, 

ELIZABETH. 

Elizabeth,  on  ascending  the  throne,  began  her  finan- 
cial measures  by  paying  the  debts  of  her  father,  her 
sister,  and  her  brother,  Edward,  the  whole  amount  of 
which  has  been  computed  at  4,000,000^. ;  but  Hume 
thinks  (very  justly)  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this 
estimate.  At  the  same  time,  she  adopted  the  measures 
best  calculated  to  establish  national  credit,  by  restoring 

■  The  towns  and  communities  of  Spain  rose  againut  tlie  en- 
croochinenU  end  violations  of  their  liberties  by  Charles  V.  This 
gave  occasion  to  the  war  called  "Commanidodes".  Padilla  and 
Bravo  were  the  generals  of  the  "  Communeros ",  and  fought  moat 
bravely  at  the  famous  battle  of  Villalar;  but  were  defeated  by  the 
regular  troops  of  Charles.  The  nest  day  they  were  hanged ;  and 
with  them  expired  Castilian  liberty.  From  these  leaders,  and  from 
this  cause,  the  party  who  have  latterly  experienced  the  same  fate  in 
Spdn,  assumed  the  uame  of  "  Commuueros  ". 
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the  debased  coin  of  the  realm  to  a  proper  standard,  and 
strictly  upholding  the  basis  of  public  faith  \ 

The  parliament  was  liberal ;  as  no  less  than  thirty- 
eight  fifteenths  and  nineteen  subsidies  were  voted,  and 
the  tonnage  and  poundage  were  granted  for  her  life  **. 
The  clergy  also  contributed  eighteen  more  subsidies, 
valued  at  20,000/.  each ;  and  the  total  grants  during 
her  life  amounted  to  280,000/.  ^ :  but  the  total  amount 
of  her  permanent  income,  including  her  hereditary 
revenues,  and  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  exceeded 
350,000/.  ^ 

The  progress  in  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
promoted  commerce  and  adventurous  maritime  specu- 
lation ;  thus  the  customs  became  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive sources  of  the  revenue  *.  But  unfortunately 
for  tliat  branch,  and  for  the  commercial  interests,  the 
crown  held  the  monopolies  of  "  salt,  oil,  starch,  aniseed, 
and  vinegar/'  "  Is  not  bread  in  the  number  Y'  exclaimed 
Hackwell,  a  patriotic  member  of  parliament '^.  She 
abused  most  shamefully  the  baneful  prerogative;  no 
mercantile  article  could  escape  her  mortiferous  grasp. 
A  single  patent,  granted  to  four  of  her  base  and  pro- 
fligate courtiers,  utterly  ruined  800  industrious  fami- 

*  See  Camden's  Eliz.;  Folkes  on  Coinage,  p.  58  ;  and  Harris  on 
Coins,  Part  II.  p.  9. 

»>  Par.  Hist.  Vol.  IV.  p.  73.     Statute  Book. 
^  Commons'  Journal,  Vol.  I.  p.  395.     Thus  stated  by  Cotton  and 
Salisbury. 

*  Stevens,  p.  247.     Par.  Hist.  Vol.  IV.  p.  80. 

*  See  Forbes,  Vol.  I.  p.  133.  Philipps  says  they  produced 
50,000/.;  Naunton,  that  in  ten  years  the  receipts  were  doubled. 

'  *'  For  I  assure  you  if  affairs  go  on  at  this  rate,  we  shall  have 
bread  reduced  to  a  monopoly."  D'Ewes,  p.  G48.  Par.  Hist.  Vol. 
IV.  p.  402. 
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lies  * !  In  rain  the  people  complained,  in  vsin  the  par- 
liament remonstrated:  Elizabeth,  as  haughty  as  her 
cruel  father,  and  infatuated  with  her  prerogatire,  like 
the  fanatic  James,  replied,  "  that  it  was  the  chief  flower 
in  her  garden,  and  the  principal  and  head  point  in  her 
crown  and  diadem."  " 

From  such  extortionate  sources  were  the  revenues 
derived,  which  supplied  the  great  expenditure  of  the 
state  and  of  her  numerous  enterprises.  She  assisted 
the  Dutch  against  Spain,  tending  them  800,000/.,  but 
receiving  as  security  their  most  valuable  fortress  ;  aided 
the  French  Protestants ',  lending  to  their  king,  Henry, 
450,000/.,  but  at  fourteen  per  cent,  interest ;  expend- 
ed (between  1589  and  1593)  1,200,000/.  in  the  war 
with  Spain,  and  against  the  "  invincible  Armada"  ^  ;  and 
carried  on  a  most  cruel  and  horrible  war  in  Ireland, 
during  eight  years,  at  an  expense  of  above  three  mil- 
lions'.  So  extraordinary  an  expenditure  required  an 
augmentation  of  the  circulating  medium;  accordingly 
we  find  the  amount  of  silver  coined  during  Elizabeth's 
reign  to  be  5,513,717/.,  and  that  of  gold  795,138/. '. 
The  consolidation  of  the  laws  previously  enacted  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  was  another  great  economical  mea- 
sure of  this  reign  *. 

But  let  not  the  reader  conclude  that  Elizabeth's  con- 

■  D'Ewea.     Camden's  Hist.  Eliz. 

^  See  her  speech  on  the  occasion.  Par.  Hiat.  Vol.  IV.  Camden'M 
EUz. 

■=  Camden's  Eliz.     Par.  Hist.  Vol.  IV. 

*  Par.  Hist.  Vol.  IV.  p.  364. 

*  Cecil  baa  estimated  the  amount  of  the  expenditure  in  ten  years 
St  3,400,000^. 

'  Harris  on  coins ;  and  Follies. 

■  A  bill  for  relienng  the  poor  out  of  church  livings  was  lost  bj- 
twenty-nine  votes.    D'Ewes. 
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duct  was  exempt  from  the  mal-proctices  and  extortions 
of  her  predecessors.  She  imprisoned  her  beloved  sub- 
jects, as  former  kings  had  done,  when  they  refused  to 
lend  her  money ;  laid  embargoes,  like  Mary,  on  all 
sorts  of  merchandize ;  and  (a  greater  hypocrite  than 
her  half-blood  sister)  obtained,  by  cunning,  more  rea- 
sonable prices ;  she  extorted  100,000/,  from  the  Catho- 
lics for  hcenses  to  say  mass*  ;  and  plundered  Ireland, 
by  means  of  a  debased  coin,  against  the  advice  of  her 
able  minister  Burleigh.  This  virgin  queen,  like  the 
notorious  Catherine  of  Russia,  squandered  prodigious 
sums  on  her  numerous  and  successive  favourites  ^  but, 
worse  than  that  empress,  butchered  tiiem  afterwards. 
Her  gifts  to  Dudley,  Leicester,  and  Essex,  were  as 
boundless  as  they  were  scandalous;  the  presents  to  the 
latter  were  immense  ;  but  the  expenses  of  lier  household 
and  her  dresses  were  carried  to  such  extravagance,  that 
no  less  than  3000  suits  of  different  colours  and  shapes 
were  found  at  her  death,  with  which  she  used  to  adorn 
her  ugly  person. 

This  profligate  expenditure  left  an  unpaid  debt  of 
400,000/.';  but  notwithstanding  all  her  errors,  we  must 
remember  (as  has  been  already  stated)  that  the  basis  of 
public  credit  was  laid  by  Elizabetli,  who  may  also  be 
called  the  founder  of  our  immense  Indian  empire.  All 
the  branches  of  the  revenue,  especially  the  customs,  in- 
creased. The  consolidation  of  the  acts  and  measures  of 
Henry  VIII.,  relative  to  church  and  monastic  property, 

»  .Strype's  AniialB  of  the  Reformation. 

^  Naunlon  in  his  Fragmcnta  Hegal.  gives  an  account  of  Elin- 
bclli's  fovouritcH,  tiventy-two  in  number :  tht  prcscnls  made  to 
EtacY  were  cnlciilati-d  at  HUO.OOO^  "  The  queen,"  it  was  said. 
**  payi  bountifully  xrhilm  she  rcwarila  spHfingly." 

*  n«Uuranda,  Part  IV.  Vol.  V.  p.  J  47. 
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combined  with  the  profrressive  diminution  of  the  royal 
demesnes,  gave  rise  to  tlie  importiince  of  the  commons, 
to  the  hberties  of  tlie  people,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  present  power,  prosperity,  and  glory  of  the  whole 
British  empire',     (Table  V.  Part  I.) 

JAMES  I. 

Tlie  son  of  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland,  uniting  the  two 
crowns,  was  the  first  sovereign  styled  King  of  Great 
Britain.  This  monarcli's  revenue  arose  from  the  same 
sources  as  that  of  his  predecessors;  demesnes ",  which 
jnelded  80,000/.  per  annum,  and  a  royal  and  feudal 
prerogative,  in  virtue  of  which  goods  were  forcibly  sold 
at  whatever  price  the  officers  of  the  crown  chose, 
whereby  this  branch  was  made  to  furnish  200,000/.  per 
annum'.  The  parliament  was  hkcwise  liberal  enough 
with  regard  to  grants  and  subsidies.  They  granted  to 
James,  besides  the  tonnage  and  poundage,  nine  sub- 
sidies and  ten  fifteenths";  calculating  the  former  at 
70,000/.,  and  the  latter  at  36,000/.*,  they  altogether 
amounted  to  about  1,000,000/.;  to  wliich,  when  wc  add 
twenty  ecclesiastical  subsidies,  the  whole  would  exceed 
an  average  of  60,000/.  per  annum'.     Notwithstanding 

•  Harrington  says,  "  that  thoagh  the  perpetual  love-tricks, 
which  passed  between  Elizabeth  and  her  people,  converted  her 
reign  into  a  kind  of  romance,  the  House  of  Commons,  even  then, 
began  to  raiae  that  head,  which  soon  became  bo  high  and  furmiilable 
to  their  princes,  that  they  looked  pale  Ujmn  those  assemblies."  See 
tiso  Xickolls'  "  Calvinism  and  Arminianism  compared." 

i"  Noy's  Rights  of  the  Crown,  p.  8. 

'  Com.  Jour.  Vol.  I.  p.  ae4. 

•'  Idem,  Vol.  I.  p.  2»4.     ftlacauley's  Hist.  Vol.  I.  p.  251. 

*  "  Brief  dechiration  of  the  present  state  of  His  Majesty's  Re- 
venue, ann.  1661." 

'  Sinchiir- 
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which,  Salisbury,  in  his  speech  to  llie  parliament,  la- 
mented its  want  of  liberality,  observing  that  "  in  GOO 
years  previous,  in  only  three  instances  the  supplies  were 
refused  by  the  Commons,"  But  these  Commons  were 
justly  irritated  with  the  bad  conduct  and  expedients  of 
James,  who  (on  the  subject  of  forced  loans)  declared, 
"  that  no  man  should  be  forced  to  lend  money,  nor  give 
reason  \^hy  he  would  not."  ' 

The  first  lottery  took  place  in  this  reign'',  and  the 
greater  part  of  its  proceeds  was  sent  to  give  impulse  to 
the  American  colonies.  In  1620,  a  number  of  houses 
were  licensed  in  London  to  play  at  cards,  and  jielded  a 
revenue  to  the  state,  long  before  such  a  source  was 
thought  of  by  our  neighbours  the  French.  But  the 
"  monopolies,"  another  important  source  of  James's  re- 
venue, destroyed  commerce  and  jtaralysed  rising  indus- 
try. "  All  the  trade  of  England,"  says  Hume,  "  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  rapacious  engrossers,  and  all  prospect 
of  future  improvement  was  sacrificed  for  a  htile  tem- 
porary advantage  to  the  sovereign.'"  The  commons 
came  forward,  and  by  an  act,  condemned  "  all  mono- 
polies as  contrary  to  law,  and  the  known  liberties  of  the 
people;'""  but  this  pedantic  king  had  recourse  to  other 
contrivances  to  sui)i)Iy  his  whims,  and  those  of  his 
equally  pedantic  courtiers  *.  He  sold  the  dignities  of 
baron,  earl,  and  viscount,  to  any  body  who  chose  to  be- 
come a  purchaser  ;  the  price  of  one  of  these  titles  was 
from  10,000/.  to  20,000/. '.  The  title  of  baronet  also 
originated  at  this  time  :  no  less  than  ninety-three  of  these 

'  Cora.  Jour.  '■  Mortimt-r,  Vol.  11.  p.  512. 

'  Ilninc,  Vol.  V.  p-  103.  ''  I'ar.  Hiat.  Vol.  V.  p.  22a 

*  Nuy,  Rights  of  thu  Croivn.     Sec  the  excellent  trcatisei 

toiii  Poothumii." 

'  Franklj-n,  Annuls,  p.  »3, 
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dignities  were  created,  which  at  the  rate  of  1095/.  each, 
(the  fixed  price,)  produced  to  the  revenue  98,550/. ' ; 
they  were  bound  besides  to  maintain  thirty-four  soldiers 
for  three  years,  at  8d.  a-day  each.  The  fines  produced 
still  larger  sums ;  Beiiet  paid  -20,000^.,  Suffolk  30,000/., 
Middlesex  50,000/.,  and  the  great  Bacon  was  sentenced 
to  pay  40,000/."  Under  such  a  system,  the  star-chan>- 
ber  formed  the  best  mint. 

But  the  most  productive  branch,  and  that  which  gave 
occasion  to  radically  establish  the  rights  of  the  British 
nation,  was  the  customs.  James  considered  that,  like 
some  of  his  predecessors,  he  could  raise  supplies  from 
the  customs  on  his  own  authority ;  but  the  parliament, 
more  enlightened,  and  less  intimidated  than  some  pre- 
vious ones,  thought,  and  with  justice,  otherwise.  The 
commons  passed  an  act  against  these  arbitrary  imposts, 
but  the  lords,  seldom  in  favour  of  the  hberties  of  the 
people,  most  shamefully  refused  their  assent  to  this  im- 
portant bill '. 

We  may  judge  how  rapidly  commerce  was  increas- 
ing, by  the  account  of  imports  and  exports.  The  re- 
ceipts of  customs  amounted  to  190.000/.  at  the  end  of 
this  reign,  (see  Table  VI.  Part  I.);  and  the  total  re- 
venue may  be  computed  at  the  annuol  sum  of  600,000/.  *. 
Let  us  see  how  James  expended  a  great  portion  of 
these  sums.  He  paid  considerable  attention  to  the 
naval  establishment,  devoting  to  it  50,000/.  a-year ;  he 

•  Hume,  Vol.  VI.  p.  23.     See  aUo  "  Brief  Declaiation,"  &c 

"  JIacauley,  Vol.  I.  p.  230.     Par.  Higt.  Vol.  V. 

'  Lords'  Journal,  Vol.  VI.  Hume,  Vol.  VI.  p.  61.  The  best 
publications  on  this  important  question  are,  in  support  of  the  pre- 
rc^tire,  "  The  Question  concerning  Imposition  fully  stated,"  by 
Davia;  in  4«fence  *of  the  national  rights, — "  The  Liberty  of  the 
Subject  Maintained  against  the  power  of  Imposition,"  by  Ilackivell. 

"■  Sinclair,  Vol.  I- 
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paid  off  40a,000/.  of  debt  contracted  hy  Elizabeth ; 
kept  three  courts  in  a  most  loxarious  and  prc^use 
style';  and  gave  93,278/.  to  the  Palatine  with  his 
daughter.  His  large  presents  to  his  infiunous  Scotch 
and  Engh'sh  courtiers,  the  profligate  Carr,  Eaii  ot 
Somerset,  Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  and  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  are  well  known.  In  the  first  foorteeo 
years  of  his  reign,  no  less  than  424,464/.  in  mmiey 
only,  was  lavished  on  those  perverse  favourites  ^ ;  still 
larger  sums  were  expended  in  the  romantic  expedition 
of  his  son  Charles  to  Spain,  and  in  the  unsuccessful 
conquest  of  Bohemia,  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the 
Palatine.     (Table  X.  Part  I.) 

CHARLES  I. 

Was  one  of  the  greatest,  but  (liappily  for  England)  most 
unsuccessful  of  tyrants.  He  inherited,  along  with  the 
crown,  the  despotism  and  the  absurd  notions  of  '*  pre- 
rogative "  of  his  father.  He  began  his  reign  by  wasting 
the  English  blood  and  treasures  in  wars  against  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain;  contending  with  the  two  latter 
powers  at  the  same  time.  (See  Chronological  Tables.) 
But  all  these  enterprises  turned  out  as  unfortunate  as 
they  were  impolitic  *.  Charles,  after  having  excited  the 
Huguenots  to  an  open  rebellion,  basely  abandoned  them 
to  their  executioner  Louis**.  Before,  however,  he  had 
quite  concluded  his  wars  with  these  nations,  he  began  to 
turn  his  arms  against  a  portion  of  his  own  peaceful  sub- 

>  Mocaulay't  Hist.  Vol.  I.  p.  22.     "  Brief  Declaration  ",  Sec 
»»  "  Brief  Declaration  ",  &c.  ^  Hume,  Vol.  VI. 

'  VaMor,  Ilistoire  dc  Louis  XIII.  *'  Lea  Keformet  de  France 
ne  furent  point  compris  (dans  lo  traite) :  une  si  grande  infidelity 
apr^s  dea  paroles  donne^^s  et  souvent  reitere^s,  sera  une  fletriasure 
^'ternelle  k  la  mdmoirc  de  Charles." 
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jects ;  who,  detesting  the  ceremonies  and  hierarchy  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  preferred  the  simple  btit  stern 
doctrines  oF  Calvin.  Charles,  like  a  blind  fanatic,  twice 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  and  fleet, 
destined  to  massacre  his  Scotch  subjects  :  while  twenty- 
four  palaces  completely  furnished,  afforded  his  troops 
the  unknown  luxury  of  resting  on  their  march  to  en- 
force his  arbitrary  and  despotic  views  '. 

But  all  this  required  immense  expenditure.  The 
sources  of  Charles's  revenue  were  the  same  as  those  of 
his  father's:  it  will  therefore  be  unnecessary  to  repeat 
them.  The  parliamentary  and  clerical  subsidies,  twenty 
in  number,  granted  to  Charles,  were  considerable :  they 
exceeded  600,000/."  The  customs  yielded  500,000/.  a 
year ;  the  royal  demesnes  not  only  produced  a  large  in- 
come, but  even  afforded  Charles  the  means  of  borrow- 
ing 300,000/.  on  their  security.  The  total  sums  raised 
during  Charles's  reign,  including  all  these  items,  amount- 
ed to  21,495,000/.',  averaging  895,819/.  per  annum"; 
a  revenue  amply  sufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  the  kingdom. 

But  this  income  was  inadequate  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  Charles's  unjust  and  extraordinary  enterprises;  he  had 
recourse,  therefore,  to  all  sorts  of  extortions. — 200,000/. 
were  raised  by  means  of  the  illegal,  and  already  abolished 
expedient  of  "  a  forced  loan  " ;  and  those  who  refused  to 
lend  on  these  arbitrary  terras  were  imprisoned,  or  had  sol- 
diers quartered  in  their  houses  '.  But  the  city  of  London 
having  openly  refused  to  supply  the  sum  demanded, 
could  not  so  easily  be  imprisoned  or  punished!     Places 


'  Hume,  Vol.  VII.  p.  341. 

'  See  the  famous  "  Remonstrance 

=  Hume,  Vol.  VII.  p.  34. 

'  CommonV  Jour.  Vol.  VIII.  p.  ICtO. 


1640.    Rush,  Vol.  I.  p.  190. 
Stevens,  p.  247. 
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and  offices  were  invented  with  the  sole  view  of  charging 
heavy  duties  upon  them.  JMerchants,  traders,  and 
vintners,  were  compelled  to  pay  illegal  duties  on  the 
goods  and  wine  retailed  by  them*.  An  ancient  duty 
for  furnishing  the  soldiery  with  coat  and  conduct-mo- 
ney which  had  long  been  abolished,  was  revived ". 
100,000/.  were  extorted  bymeans  of  fines  on  people  who 
were  compelled  to  receive  the  order  of  knighthood. 
The  Star  Chamber  also  inflicted  its  terrible  pecuniary 
fines.  Fowles  was  mulcted  5000/. ',  for  merely  dis- 
suading a  friend  from  compounding  with  the  commis- 
sioners of  knighthood  ; — 30,000/.  were  exacted  from 
those  who  had  trespassed  on  an  obsolete  law  against 
converting  arable  land  into  pasture.  Encroachments 
on  the  king's  forests  were  punished  in  the  same  manner; 
and  those  who  resisted  these  illegal  extortions  were 
forcibly  enlisted  as  soldiers  and  sailors ''. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  second  parhament,  granting 
to  Charles  250,000/.,  on  the  express  condition  that  he 
should  give  his  assent  to  the  Bill  of  Rights  ;  and  among 
other  clauses  contained  in  this  act,  the  most  important 
was  one,  "  that  no  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  such 
like  charge,  be  exacted  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  Parliament"" :  in  spite  of  which, 
Charles,  forgetting  his  sacred  engagements  and  blinded 
by  despotism,  imposed,  without  any  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, the  famous  tax,  called  "  ship  money."  800,000/. 
was  the  produce  of  this  odious  tax,  enforced  by  Charles 
dnring  four  years  with  an  unparalleled  and  tyrannical 

'  Miicnuliiy,  Vol.  II.  p.  21H.  ''  Stevens,  p.  2r»0. 

'  Mocaulny,  Vol.  [I.  p.  218.     NauntoD,  Frag.  RegaJ. 
'  Hume,  VoL  VI.  p.  am 

•  Par.  llUt.  Vol.  Vin.  p.  250.     17  Chui.  I.  cap.  41.    Rin 
Vol.  II.  p.  Km. 
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l>erscverance,  wliich  ultimately  cost  him  liis  head.  But 
Pym ',  Seltlen,  St.  John,  and  above  all,  the  brave 
Hampden,  resolutely  and  steadily  withstood  the  storm 
of  royal  persecution.  The  fourth  parliament  rejected 
with  dignity  the  insidious  overtures  mode  by  Charles  to 
countenance  his  arbitrary  imposition  of  the  "  ship  mo- 
ney." But  the  Long  Parliament  was  at  hand.  Its  first 
important  decision  declared,  that  the  "ship money"  was 
illegal  and  arbitrary,  and  for  ever  abolislied,  and  that 
the  sentence  against  Hampden  was  contrary  to  law:  the 
judges  who  condemned  that  patriot  were  impeached, 
and  the  officers  collecting  the  impost  declared  highly 
culpable  '',  But  such  strong  resolutions  were  of  no  avail 
against  the  king.  That  military  despot,  far  from  stop- 
ping in  his  illegal  course,  sent  money  to  Germany, 
to  raise  and  bring  over  1 000  horse,  to  aid  in  oppressing 
his  subjects.  He  ordered  a  number  of  horse,  foot,  and 
carriages,  to  be  furnitihed  by  every  county  and  town, 
against  the  Scotch  :  until  at  last  he  unfurled  the  bloody 
standard  of  civil  war,  and  commenced  butchering  his 
British  subjects  '. 

*  Pvm  (rs  Lord  Nngent  observes  in  his  excellent  KlemorialB  of 
natnp^en)  *aid,  "  when  llie  citudel  of  public  liberty  was  menaced, 
he  defended  it  as  one  who  thought,  in  such  a  battle,  all  arniB  law- 
ful." (Maraulay,  Vol.  II.  Hume,  Vol.  VI.)  Selden.  the  Author 
of  the  "  Analectum  Anglo-Britanicum,"  or  the  form  of  the  British 
government  before  the  Normans ;  the  "  Titles  of  Honour " ;  the 
"  De  DiisSyriis",  an  elabomte  oriental  investigation;  the  "  Hure 
Clausum",  or  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  British  to  the  surround- 
ing seas ;  in  answer  to  the  "  Marc  Libcruoi "  of  Grotius  ;  and  above 
all.  of  the  "  History  of  Tithes  ",  in  which  he  refutes  the  doctrine 
of  their  divine  origin,— was  one  of  the  ablest  debaters,  as  weU  us  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  patriotic  writers  of  the  time. 

"  16  Char.  I.  cap.  14. 

'  In  the  first  engagement,  the  deformed  Prince  Bupert  killed  n 
jMrty  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Commons. 
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Such  proceedings  exhausted  the 
fli  it  exhausts  the  patience  of  eferj  impvtid  mam  to 
hear  statistical  writers  assert^  ^  that  historians  mn  ail  of 
if\nnun\,  that  Charles  was  a  man  afanost  whiMmt  bfe- 
tnish''*;  when  Hume  himself,  the  partial  and  able 
defender  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  who  wiA 
abilities  has  excused  and  defended  Charles's 
obliged  to  declare,  "  that  his  disasters  omglit  to  be 
ascribed  neither  to  the  rigours  of  destiny,  nor  to  Ae 
malignity  of  his  enemies,  but  to  his  own  precipitancy 
and  indiscretion.''  ^ 

But  the  reader  is  no  doubt  utterly  tired  and  dia- 
gusted  with  the  uninterrupted  recital  of  the  crimes, 
extortions,  cruelties,  tyranny,  and  injustice,  perpetrated 
\fy  the  rulers  of  the  British  people.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, from  choice,  but  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and 
entirely  in  opposition  to  his  own  feelings  and  inclina- 
tions, that  the  author  entered  upon  such  unpleasant 
topics ;  but  the  taxes  imposed  during  these  transactions 
were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  facts  themselves, 
thot  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  describe  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  one,  without  referring  to  the  other. 
(Table  X.  Part  I.) 

COMMONWEALTH. 

The  Long  Parliament  could  not  keep  a  numerous 
army  with  the  ordinary  resources ;  they  therefore  re- 
sorted to  all  sorts  of  contributions :  but  the  national 
opinion  was  in  their  favour — the  cause  they  defended 
was  that  of  the  people.  Large  sums  were  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions.  The  plate  of  almost  every 
inhabitant  of  London  was  brought  in  to  be  coined ; — 

•  Morcau,  "  Chronological  Tablet."         *  Hume,  Vol.  VI.  p.  472, 
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no  article,  however  mean,  no  ornament,  however  valu- 
able, was  spared  ; — the  very  thimbles  and  bodkins  of  the  1 
women  were  not  withheld ; — every  one  was  anxious  W  I 
maintain  the  cause  of  the  "  Godly  "  against  the  Kii^ 
and    the   "  Malignants."  *      Never   was   the  cause  of 
liberty  better  seconded  ;  every  person  retrenched  a  meal 
a  week  to\Tards  its  defence  "  :  this  whimsical  tax  existed  , 
during  sis  years,  in  which  time  it  produced  608,400/. 

A  new  and  more  comprehensive  financial  system  be*  1 
gan  now  to  be  acted  upon.  In  lieu  of  subsidies,  a  most  1 
productive  land-tax  was  levied ;  which  was  for  the  first 
time  regularly  established.  Pym  fonned  a  new  plan 
for  the  excise ' :  thus  this  branch  was  systematically  in- 
troduced, but  with  the  express  condition  that  "  at  tha 
end  of  the  war  it  should  cease."  In  the  mean  time, 
not  only  wine,  liquors,  &c.,  but  even  salt,  meat,  and 
bread,  were  subject  to  excise''.  The  customs  also  con- 
siderably increased,  and  became  very  productive,  in 
spite  of  the  civil  war  '.  A  tax  of  four  shillings  a  chal- 
dron was  laid  on  coals.  In  short,  these  two  branches 
of  revenue — the  Customs  and  the  Excise, — became  so 
important,  that,  in  1657,  Cromwell  refused  to  let  them 
on  lease  at  1,100,000/.  per  annum  ^ 

The  Long  Parliament  also  established  the  post  office, 
which  yielded  10,000/.  annually,  besides  saving  consi- 
derable expense.  The  republicans  exacted  with  rigour 
the  dues  payable  by  the  holders  of  Charles's  feudal  pos- 
sessions *.  The  crown  lands  of  the  principality  of 
Wales  were  cheaply  sold  at  the  rate  of  ten  years'  pur- 
chase ;  and  the  numerous  palaces,  with  their  furniture 

•  Hume,  Vol.  VI.  p.  539.  *  Stevens,  p,  290. 

'  Walker-8  Hist.  Vol.  VIII.  Part  II.  p.  193. 

•*  Black.  Vol.  I.  p.  310.  "  Walkers  Hist.  Part  II.  p.  193, 

'  Ibid.  p.  260.     Black.  Vol.  I.  p.  318.  «  Ibid. 
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and  effects,  were  disposed  of  at  low  prices.  The  church 
was  also  compelled  to  contribute ;  not  only  the  lands  of 
the  bishops,  but  even  the  glebe  lands,  were  disposed  of 
at  ten  and  twehe  years'  purchase ' ;  and  the  tithes  se- 
questrated for  the  public  service  ''.  They  likewise  had 
recourse  to  compulsory  loans,  wliich  were  extorted  from 
"  hearty  malignants  :"'  and  if  we  may  believe  Walker, 
"  On  the  colour  of  Malignancy,"  about  one-half  of  their 
personal  as  well  as  their  landed  property  was  seques- 
trated. Thus  the  republicans  forced  the  enemies  of  the 
new  system  to  contribute  towards  its  support ".  But 
when  military  despotism  was  established,  these  oppres- 
sive exactions  increased  :  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the 
houses,  the  kingdom  being  divided  into  twelve  military 
districts  ;  and  a  tax,  under  the  name  of  "  decimation," 
was  imposed  and  cruelly  exacted  '. 

The  permanent  income  of  England,  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate, was  1,517,'274/.  17*.  6cA  ; — that  of  Scotland. 
143,652/.  ;— that  of  Ireland,  207,790/. ;  making  a  total 
of  1,868,719/.:  and  the  sums  raised  during  the  repub- 
lican period,  from  all  legal  sources  of  revenue,  and 
all  exactions  and  extortions,  amounted  altogether  to 
83,33 1,198/. -or  about  4,300.000/.  a  year.  Nothing 
can  convey  a  better  idea  of  these  infamous  exactions, 
extortions, confiscations,  and  robberies,  than  Table  VII. 
at  the  end  of  this  Part. 

But  how  was  this  immense  sum  expended  ?  The 
very  men  who  so  heroically  opposed  the  tyrant,  and 
defended  the  rights  of  the  nation — wiicn  tlicy  in  turn 
became  sovereigns,  entirely  forgot  tlieir  oatlis,  and 
operdy  betrayed   their    constituents.     They    voted    4/. 

■  \Vutktr'»  Hist.  Part  11.  p.  2fi0. 
"  Ilumc.  Vol.  VII.  p.  IW.  '  Walker. 

Ibid.  '  Ibid.  Vol.  IV.  p.  27. 
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a  week  to  each  member  of  parliament,  and  distri- 
buted 300,000/.  among  themselves ;  the  Godly  gave 
679,800/.  to  the  Saints:  public  frauds  were  openly 
permitted  ;  and  parliament  bestowed  1000/.  a  week  on 
itself,  while  the  soldiers  were  destitute  and  starving, 
their  arrears  amounting  to  33 1 ,000/.  *  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered at,  then,  that  Cromwell,  with  a  few  soldiers, 
igiiominiously  expelled  from  the  House  those  traitorous  ' 
miscreants,  who  betrayed  the  cause  they  pretended  to 
defend,  "  For  shame,  get  you  gone,"  said  Cromwell, 
"  give  place  to  honest  men,  the  Lord  has  done  with 
you." 

But  if,  during  the  Republic,  we  find  extortions  to 
execrate  and  abuses  to  condemn,  we  are  equally  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  that  the  taxes  were  better  and 
more  efficiently  applied  to  their  sacred  object — the  true 
national  interest,' — than  under  monarchical  government. 
For  under  Cromwell,  (the  great  man  of  his  age — that 
wonderful  man — the  only  military  despot  who  has  ever 
been  useful  to  his  country,)  impartial  justice  was  strictly 
administered  "■ — a  new  financial  system  was  introduced — 
the  navigation  laws  were  enacted — learning  was  pro- 
tected— the  foundation  of  commerce  and  industry  laid — 
and  England  elevated  to  the  highest  influence  and  glory. 
The  Dutch  were  compelled  to  surrender  their  repub- 
lican and  naval  superiority  to  the  British  Common- 
wealth '.     Proud  Spain  was  punished — France  hiimi- 

•  Walker,  Vol.  IV.  Part  II.  p.  109. 

"  "  Dissimulation  ",  as  Lord  Nugent  very  justly  says,  "  was  the 
tveapon  used  by  many  bad  men,  with  whom  Cromwell  had  to  deal ; 
and  Cromwell  took  it  up  and  vanquished  them."  (Memorials  of 
Hampden.)  Lingard  says,  "  his  two  objects  were  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom." 

■^  One  of  the  articles  of  the  peace  of  1654  was,  "  that  the  ships 
of  the  Dutch,  as  well  ships  of  war  as  others,  should  lower  their 
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liatcd  —  Portugal  frightened.  The  important  possessions 
of  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica  were  added  to  the  new  repub- 
lic— Ireland  was  reduced,  and  Scotland  subdued.  A 
strong  array  at  home,  and  numerous  and  invincible 
fleets  abroad,  caused  the  British  name  to  be  respected 
by  all  nations,  in  a  manner  unknown  before,  or  perhaps 
since'.  (Table  VII.  Part  I.)  But  the  nation,  op- 
pressed and  tired  of  mihtary  despotism,  and  without 
that  strong  hand  that  kept  the  most  discordant  elements 
together,  was  ripe  for  a  change :  it  only  required  au 
impulse,  which  was  not  long  wanting.  Monk,  (a  traitor 
to  the  party  which  had  raised  him  to  his  eminent  mili- 
tary rank,  after  granting  liim  the  life  he  had  forfeited  '',) 

Bag,  and  strike  their  topsail,  on  meeting  any  of  the  stiipa  of  tlie 
English  Commonweal  til  at  se»." 

*  See  Drydcn's  "  Heroic  Stanaas  on  the  death  of  Oliver  Cram- 

•■  Cromwell  died  3d  Sept.  1658  ;  Charles  landed  25th  Way.  1660. 
— "  George  Monk  ",  says  Aubrey,  "  was  a  strong,  lusty,  well-set 
fellow,  and  in  his  youth  happened  to  slay  a  man,  whieh  was  the 
occasion  of  hia  flying  into  the  Luw  Coantrics,  where  he  turned  to 
be  a  soldier."  Huch  was  the  commencement  of  the  first  Duke  of 
Albetnurle!  He  was  born  in  IfiOft,  at  Fell ic ridge,  in  Devonshire, 
served  in  the  army  under  Charles  against  the  Seuteh,  and  fur  his 
buhl  conduct,  and  service  rendered  to  that  king  at  the  time  of  the 
Ifevolution,  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel.  But  at  the  battle  of 
Nantwich,  in  1644,  where  the  king's  army  under  Hymn,  was  do- 
fentcd  by  that  of  the  Commons  under  Fairfax,  Alonk  was  made 
prisoner  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  composed  his  "  Observ- 
ations on  Military  and  Political  Aifoirs."  He  there  became  ac- 
quainted with  Clargcs,  the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith  in  the  Strand, 
who  ^vas  his  laundress,  and  whom  he  married  after  having  kept  her 
as  his  mistress,  and  whose  husband,  Radford,  (us  was  knotm  at  the 
time,)  was  still  living  nhen  Monk  gave  her  his  hand.  The  above 
quoted  Author  asserts,  "  that  her  mother  was  one  of  the  line  wo< 
i  barbers,  and  that  her  father's  was  the  corner  shop,  the  first 
turning  on  the  right  as  you  come  out  of  the  Strand  into  Drury- 
Innc."     However,  many  entertained  an  opinion,  that  to    his  high 
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found  ample  time,  during  nearly  two  years  that  elapsed 
since  the  Protector's  death,  to  carry  on  his  treasonable 
raanuiuvres.  The  fugitive  Charles  was  recalled,  and 
landed  at  Dover,  hardly  believing  the  evidence  of  his 
own  senses,  that  his  once  hated  family  was  restored  to 
the  throDe. 

CHARLES  11. 
New  financial  arrangements  took  place  on  the  acces- 
sion of  this  king.     The  rights  of  parliament  were  much  j 
better  understood  and  defined.     But  the  enthusiasm  of  | 
the  moment,  produced  by  tlie  change,  caused  a  general 

aoJ  respectuble  conneicioa,  Aloiik  was  iudt;bt«d  fiir  all  his  fortuiu^ 
Dy  acccptiug  a  command  against  the  Iri^,  who  were  considered  in 
B  state  of  rebellion,  he  was  liberated  from  prison ;  and  after  fight- 
ing against  the  Irish,  went  to  do  the  same  thing  against  the  Scutch. 
Cromwell,  who  was  particularly  pftrtial  to  him,  not  only  gave  him 
a  command  iu  the  war  for  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  but  when  lie 
u'as  compelled  to  return  to  England  to  stop  the  progreas  of  the 
king's  arms,  left  Monk  in  that  country  at  the  head  of  thu  rcpulc 
lican  army.  He  took  .Stirling  and  Dundee,  entered  Abtrdeen,  and 
remained  in  Scotland,  ruling  it  with  the  heavy  hand  of  a  tyrant, 
until  the  death  of  Cromwell  in  1G58  ;  after  which  lie  came  to  Bn^ 
land,  leading  his  principal  force  to  oppose  Richard,  the  son  of  his 
patron.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  he  intrigued  with  the  French 
ambassador  to  usurp  the  Protectonite ;  but  his  wife,  Clargcs,  and 
her  brother,  powerfully  contributed  to  incline  him  to  restore  the 
king.  Monk  was  too  reserved  and  prudent  to  disclose  his  inten- 
tions so  early  to  such  people,  but  he  soon  openly  dedared  himself 
for  Charles,  whom  he  went  to  receive  at  Dover  on  tlie  25th  of  illay, 
and  by  whom  he  was  honoured  with  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  soon 
aftenvards  created  Duke  of  Albemarle.  In  IfjtiS,  he  was  appointed 
BBVul  commander,  and  in  conjunctiiHi  with  Prince  Rupert,  com- 
pletely defeated  the  lleets  of  the  Dutch  admirals,  Ruytcr  the 
Younger,  and  Van  Tromp,  in  the  Daivns,  24th  July,  1060.  In  this 
sanguinary  battle,  which  lasted  two  days,  twenty  Dutch  vessels 
were  hurned  and  sunk,  and  4000  men  killed  and  wounded.  Such 
was  the  career  of  Monk,  who  ended  it  in  1070,  at  the  age  of  sirty- 
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display  of  loyalty,  and  the  economy  of  the  parliament 
degenerated  into  prodigality.  It  granted  to  Charles 
1,200,000/.  as  the  fixed  revenue  of  his  crown  :  the  total 
"miscellaneous"  amounted  to  4,168,926/.,  and  the  to- 
tal supplies*  voted  to  the  king  during  his  reign, 
amounted  to  13,4H,858/. — a  sum  hitherto  unparalleled. 
ThJ  different  sources  of  these  grants  are  shown  in 
Tahle  VIII.  Part  1.  Commerce  increased,— as  the  im- 
ports and  exports  amounted  to  six  millions,  according 
to  Munn  and  the  inspector  Davenant.  The  customs, 
consequently,  hecame  one  of  the  most  productive 
hranches  of  the  revenue,  yielding  400,000/.  a  year  : 
the  excise  was  calculated  at  300,000/. " :  the  stamp 
duty  was  for  the  first  time  introduced ' :  the  taxes  on 
personal  property  produced  69,786/.  10*.  a  month". 
Such  were  the  ordinary  resources  ;  but  Charles  had  ex- 
traordinary ones.  Clarendon  sold  Dunkirk  in  the  king's 
name,  which  brought  400,000/.  to  the  Exchequer ;  but 
he  was  afterwards  impeached  on  that  account.  The 
plunder  in  the  first  Dutch  war  produced  340,000/. '  ; 
and  Charles  received  .30,000/.,  in  consideration  of  sign- 
ing the  second  peace.  100,000/.  were  raised  by  illegal 
and  arbitrary  extortion;  and  1,200,000/.,  by  the  most 
infamous  breach  of  faith  towards  his  creditors,  when  the 
Treasurer  Clifford  shut  the  Exchequer,  and  instead  of 
paying  the  principal  sums  wliicii  had  been  advanced  on 
its  security,  issued  only  the  legal  interests  of  six  per 
cent-  ^  The  King  of  Portugal,  dismembering  his  do- 
minions, gave  Charles  Tangiers  and  Bombay,  (the  con- 

•  CommonB'  Journal.  Vol.  Vlll,  p.  498. 
■  12  Cur.  11.  rap.  4.  "  22  Car.  II.  cap.  .S. 

'  15  Car.  II.  rap.  9.     An  usKotsmcnt  of  7^.0001.  a  month  wa» 
iii|MMediii  IG60. 

'  Com.  Jour.  Vol.  X.  p.  109. 
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quest  of  the  brave  discoverers,)  and  bestowed  half  a 
million  of  money  with  the  pretty  Catherine ;  of  which 
Hume  thinks  only  250,000/.  were  paid.  The  King  of 
France,  Louis  XIV.,  considered  him  both  his  toot  and 
pensioner,  and  regularly  paid  him  an  annual  pension, 
which  amounted  to  950,000/. ;  while  Charles  was  be- 
traying Holland,  Austria,  and  Spain.  All  the  sums  re- 
ceived by  Charles  during  his  reign,  amounted,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  writers  *,  to  53,824,492/. ;  while  accord- 
ing to  the  more  moderate  estimate  of  others,  they  only 
formed  a  total  of  43,983,390/."  (Table  VIII.  Part  I.) 

Let  us  see  how  this  immense  treasure  was  expended 
by  the  king.  His  debts,  contracted  previous  to  the 
restoration,  were  paid  by  parliament ' ;  and  he  was  the 
first  sovereign  in  England  who  kept  a  standing  army 
in  time  of  peace,  which  cost  212,000/.  per  annum; 
while  the  navy  absorbed  300,000/.,  and  the  ordnance 
40,000/.  (in  1675),  But  the  profusion  of  Charles— 
the  rapacity  of  his  favourites — the  extravagance  of  his 
numerous  mistresses — and  the  expenses  of  his  harems, 
disgraced  even  royalty,  and  dissipated  the  greatest  part 
of  these  sums.  No  less  than  five  of  his  bastards  were 
created  dukes,  namely,  Richmond,  St.  Albans,  Grafton, 
Cleveland,  and  Monmouth.  Such  profligate  expend- 
iture brought  the  king  to  such  extreme  poverty,  that  it 
was  publicly  advertised,  "that  whoever  discovered  a 
mode  of  suppljring  his  necessities,  should  be  rewarded 
with  the  office  of  Treasurer." 

The  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coined  during  this 
reign  was  very  considerable, — being  nearly  eight  mil- 
lions    (7,899,435/.  15*.  IJrf.).     (Table  IX.  Part  I.) 

The  feudal  rights  and  exactions  of  *'  wardship  mar- 

"  Carte,  Vol.  VI.  "  See  "  A  Letter  to  Carte." 

<  12  Car.  II.  cap.  21  et'2d. 
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riage  "  were  abolished,  and  two  very  remarkable  fioiui- 
cial  measures  took  place ;  by  one  of  which,  the  clergy 
were  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  tlie  laity,  both  in 
regard  to  taxation,  and  the  right  of  choosing  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament ;  the  otlier,  no  less  important, 
provided,  "  that  for  the  future,  the  grants  of  parliament 
must  specify  the  purpose  to  which  each  sum  voted  is  to 
be  applied."     (Table  X.  Part  1.) 

JAMES  11. 
A  bigot,  fanatically  attached  to  the  absurd  doctrine  of 
the  prerogative,  succeeded  his  brother  Charles.  His 
plan  was  to  get  money  "  by  all  means,"  in  order  to  de- 
stroy both  the  established  religion,  and  the  English  li- 
berties. The  crown  had  such  power,  and  the  parlia- 
ment was  so  prodigal,  that  two  millions  per  annum  were 
granted  to  James  for  life  '  ;  the  greatest  revenue  ever 
before  enjoyed  by  any  English  monarch.  Only  one 
temporary  grant  of  400,000/.  was  made,  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  of  his  nephew  Monmouth,  whom  lie  orderetl 
to  be  beheaded.  In  short  we  find  no  branch  of  James's 
government  in  which  arbitrary  principles  were  not  exer- 
cised. "  Any  attempt,"  says  one  of  his  speeches  to  the 
parliament,  "  to  secure  your  frequent  meetings  by  grant- 
ing moderate  supplies,  would  be  rcscuted  ;  " — "  I  plainly 
tell  you,"  said  tlie  despot,  "  that  such  expedients  would 
be  very  ijnproper  to  employ  witli  me  ;  aud  that  the  best 
way  to  engage  me  to  meet  you  often  is  to  use  me 
well."  "  Was  not  the  ignominious  expulsion  of  such  a 
tyrant  both  just  and  natural  ?  (Table  X.  Part  I.) 
The  revenue  of  Ireland  during  this  period  (of  130 

■  S«j  "  An  Account  laiil  before  Parliaincnt  ",  Com.  Jour,  Viil.  X. 
p.  :i7.     HuDie,  Vul,  VIII.  p.  221.     Mortimer,  Vol.  VIll.  p.  050. 
"  Cullcctiuu  of  Kings'  Sgiwches  ",  ji.  177- 
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years)  continued  insignificant,  and  always  hutdequate  to 
the  expenditure.  At  tlte  b^^imung  of  this  epodi  it 
was  reduced  to  6000/. ;  and  the  inunense  sums  which 
Ireland  coet  England  in  EHzabeth'i  time  ',  have  been 
already  noticed.  It  was  to  make  good  this  insuffideocy, 
that  baronets  were  created  in  James  the  First's  reign  ^ 
At  the  restoratioo,  Irdaod  partidpeted  in  dte  tesaponuj 
enthusiasm  of  Ei^^d.  The  Iridi  parliament  granted 
Charles  the  hereditary  revenues,  the  excise,  the  tonnage 
and  poundage,  and  a  tax  of  two  sbiUings  on  fire-hearths. 
A  v<duntary  cootiibutioD  was  also  raised  to  be  paid  in 
three  yean,  by  way  of  suhndy  to  the  king ;  and  anotihw 
subsidy  was  granted  to  be  raised  on  lands  and  att 
diattels.  The  first  mention  of  the  excise  is  made  in 
this  reign'.  James  II.  was  not  so  fortunate:  the 
Irish  parliament  granted  lum  20,000/.  to  be  ruaed  on 
lands ;  and  he  imposed  a  t^  upon  all  chattels  equfd  to 
the  same  amount ;  but  not  being  able  to  collect  it^ 
issued  a  base  and  fitlse  coin  to  indemnify  himself, — a 
curious,  and  indeed  unusnd  mode  of  compensatico. 
(Table  X.  Part  I.), 


RECAPITULATION. 


In  this  period,  we  have  seen — that  Elizabeth's 
ministers  began  to  establish  the  basis  of  public  faith,  by 
restoring  the  standard  of  the  coin,  and  by  paying  off 
the  debt;  and  that  they  devoted  part  of  the  financial 
resources  to  consolidate  the  great  European  revolution 
produced   by  the    Reformation: — that   the    Commons 

*  See  "  Collection  of  Papers  of  Thorlow." 

*>  Hume;  and  Lelsnd,  Hist.  Ireland,  Vol.  IV.  p.  483. 

<  LelaDd,  Vol.  II.  p.  513. 
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began  to  play  an  important  part  in  financial  measures, 
in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  royal  demesnes, 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  preceding  acts  relating  to 
church  property.  The  poor  laws  were  also  consolidated. 
The  lottery  had  its  origin  in  James's  time ;  and  its  first 
produce  was  sent  to  forward  the  agriculture  of  the  now 
powerful  republic  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  which  was 
the  clause  "  that  no  gift,  benevolence,  &c.  be  exacted 
without  the  Commons'  consent,"  was  purchased  from 
Charles  I.  That  a  regular  financial  system  was  created 
—that  the  land  tax,  the  customs,  the  excise,  and  the 
post  office,  were  systematically  established,  and  that 
commerce,  industry,  and  naval  superiority  were  founded, 
during  the  republic.  The  first  stamp  act  was  intro- 
duced by  Charles  II.;  in  whose  reign  feudal  rights 
were  entirely  annihilated  : — the  clergy  were  placed  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  laity,  in  respect  both  to  tax- 
ation and  representation;  and  the  grants  voted  by 
parliament  specified  the  purposes  to  which  each  sum 
should  be  applied.  In  fine,  James  II.,  having  resorted 
to  arbitrary  principles  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  his 
revenue,  was  expelled. — Such  are  the  leading  features 
of  this  period.  But  an  extraordinary  financial  epoch 
commenced  with  William  III. 


PART   I. 

PROGRESS    OF   TAXATION,   REVENUE,    AND 
EXPENDITURE. 


THIRD    PERIOD. 


Prngresi  of  Taxation  ind  Revenoe.— Halt-Mx  iniradnced. — Taxes  on  hawken 
and  pedlars,  mairiaget,  bacholon,  Ac — TIiB  rapablusD  ijMaD  of  tmtlaB 
followed  and  impTored.— Sound  prindplea  of  onrnmeree  inuoduced. — WlieD 
boimlica  w«re  Bnt  granted,  and  upon  what  prodnca. — Amount  reached  by  tba 
land-Tax  In  Que«n  Anov's  rei^—Bcpeal  of  tlie  duties  on  tbe  m  materials 
of  manufactures — Effects  of  the  ariatocnUkal  power  in  parliament  on  taxa- 
tion.— Pitt'i  umTGrsal  taxation. — Progren  and  extent  of  taxadon  and  puUic 
Tevraae  in  Ireland.^Its  amonnt  exceeding  right  milHona. — The  same  of 
Scotland. — Influence  of  modem  discoreria  on  taxation  and  expenditore — lA*- 
toDiibing  progress  made  by  tbe  costoms,  land-tax,  post  office,  atampi,  and 
excise,  and  highest  pcrint  readied  by  these  brandiea. — To  what  objects  tbcjr 
produce  was  applied. — Total  net  produce  of  all  taxes  from  the  aoceasion  of 
George  III.  to  the  pesice  of  Paris  in  1815,  amounting  to  1,386  milliona, 
chiefly  expended  in  ojifioaing  the  prindplea  of  tbe  second  great  European  ren>. 
hition,  brought  on  by  the  miscalculating  policy  of  the  soreceigns  and  sris(a> 
cracy.— Good  and  bad  financial  meaniresof  their  minlsteri  during  this  period. 


WILLIAM  in.  AND  MARY. 
The  two  cousins,  after  defeating  Mary's  father  at  the 
Boyne,  ascended  the  throne.  A  mere  aristocradcal  re- 
volution was  effected ;  but  the  constitution,  (that  grand 
political  compact,)  after  centuries  of  the  most  bloody 
contest,  was  consolidated.  Population  increased,  con- 
sumption augmented,  importation,  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation continually  advanced  in  England ;  and  Europe 
began  to  change  its  aspect.  The  customs  and  excise 
each  produced  above  a  million  a  year ;  and  the  land  tax 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half.  However,  deficiencies 
were  on  the  increase,  and  William  had  recourse  to  all 
sorts  of  new  taxes.  The  molt  tax,  the  hackney-coacli 
tax,  and  the  tax  on  hawkers  and  pedlars,  were  first  in- 
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troduced  :  marriages,  births,  and  bachelors  were  taxed, 
— a  gentleman  paid  6*.,  a  duke  12/.  ;  yet  all  this  was 
insufficient.  William  imported  the  borrowing  system  ; 
he  borrowed  above  thirteen  millions;  thus  the  total  re- 
venue (loans  included)  of  this  twehe  years'  reign  was 
above  seventy-two  millions.  (Table  XI.  Part  I.) 

The  income  of  England,  the  year  preceding  that  in 
which  tlie  king  broke  his  collar  bone,  reached  3,896,205/, 
(Table  XII.  Parti.):  while  at  his  accesbiou,  it  wa» 
only  about  two  millionSi  But  30,477,382/.  were  ex- 
pended in  the  wars  against  France  and  Ireland.  (Table 

XIII.  Part  I.);  the  interest  of  the  Debt  absorbed 
13,691,498/.;    and  the  Civil  List  8,800,506/.     (Table 

XIV.  Part  I.) 

Nevertlieless,  a  new  era  commenced  in  this  reign ; 
mercantile,  industrious,  and  economical  principles  began 
to  be  developed.  A  duty  was  imposed  on  the  export- 
ation of  woollen  manufactures,  which  was  repealed,  be- 
cause (as  the  act  recites)  "  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom  depend  on  the  improvement  of  its  woollen 
manufactures,  and  the  profitable  trade  carried  on  by  the 
exportation  thereof,"*  Taxes  were  imposed  on  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  bread,  meal,  and  biscuit :  afterwards, 
opinion  passed  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and  a  bounty 
was  granted  upon  tlie  exportation  of  these  very  articles. 

Two  great  economical  engines  originated  in  this 
reign,  the  Bank — and  Paper  Credit — that  immense 
power,  which  can  accomplish,  ns  the  greatest  of  British 
poetB  beautifully  expresses  it,  the  hardest  things ; — 


"  Cna  pocket  states,  o 
A  lingle  Iwif  shall  v 
Op  ship  ofl  itenatra  t 


n  fetch  iind  carry  kings ; 

lift  nn  Brmy  »'ei, 

I  Borne  ilistant  iilioiv." 


We  fihall  soon  see  its  wonderful  effects. 
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ANNE, 

The  second  daughter  of  James  II.,  succeeded  her  sis- 
ter Mary ;  and  a  novel  and  extraordmary  financial  sys- 
tem began  to  be  acted  upon,  which  bears  the  strongest 
resemblance  to  that  of  Pitt,  in  the  enormous  sums  ex- 
tracted from  the  people  by  taxation,  and  borrowed  on 
its  credit,  in  the  opposite  views  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories, 
and  in  the  objects  to  which  the  produce  of  those  pro- 
digious burdens  was  applied.  It  is  true,  the  kings  of 
England  at  this  time  could  not  oppress  their  living  sub- 
jects, either  by  cruel  extortions,  or  illegal  impositions ; 
but  they  possessed  far  greater  power, — they  could  legally 
enslave,  ruin,  and  oppress  posterity.  This  Anne  did. 
Her  administration,  by  accumulating  new  taxes  upon  ar- 
ticles of  consumption,  increased  the  excise  to  nearly  two 
millions  a  year ;  and  by  keeping  the  land-tax  at  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  rendered  it  as  productive  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day.  Thus,  the  aggregate  revenue  du* 
ring  the  reign  of  Anne  (twelve  years)  amounted  to 
above  sixty -two  millions  and  a  half  (Table  XV.  Part  I.) ; 
making  her  ordinary  annual  income  5,691,803/.  (Table 
XVI.  Part  I.)  But  she  burdened  future  generations 
with  nearly  sixty  millions  more :  thus  upwards  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  millions  was  the  prodigious 
sum  received  by  this  queen.     (Table  XVII.  Part  I.) 

But  how  was  this  immense  treasure  employed  ?  The 
Whigs  were  active,  restless,  and  anxious  for  war.  Under 
pretext  of  humbling  despotism  in  Europe,  and  defend- 
ing popular  rights,  they  applied  large  sums  to  purposes 
contrary  to  sound  policy,  and  for  objects  unconnected 
with  the  true  British  interest.  To  place  on  the  throne 
of  Spain  a  wretched  despot  in  preference  to  a  Frencli- 
man,  or  to  uphold  the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  ty- 
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rannyof  cither  of  the  two  wortliless  competitors,  did 
not  justify  the  waste  of  British  blood,  and  the  burden- 
ing of  posterity  witli  many  millions  of  debt '.  (Table 
XV.  Part  I.)  The  wars  during  this  reign  cost  above 
forty-three  millions.  (Table  XVIII.  Parti.) 

But  if  the  aristocratical  party  in  parliament  was  so 
prodigal  of  the  pubUc  money,  for  purposes  quite  foreign 
to  British  interests  ;  the  great  political  "  desideratum," 
on  which  the  elevation  of  the  British  empire  depended, 
"  the  Union  of  Scotland "  —  was  accomplished  by 
Queen  Anne's  administration.  However,  this  unfortu- 
nate mother  of  eighteen  children,  had  not  one  to  inherit 
her  crown. 


The  great-grandson  of  James  I.  by  Elizabeth,  rose, 
from  elector  of  the  small  circle  of  Hanover,  to  the  first 
European  throne.  He  was  perhaps  the  only  monarch  not 
ungrateful  to  his  people  ;  and  one  of  the  few,  who  did 
not  forget  their  engagements.  He  respected  the  British 
constitution,  which  was  enough  for  that  admirable  work 
to  produce  its  glorious  effects.  He  was  a  true  friend 
to  his  people,  and  his  ministers  were  not  less  true  pa- 
triots. No  wonder  tlien,  that  almost  uninterrupted 
peace  was  preserved,  and  the  taxes,  expenses,  and  na- 
tional debt  reduced.  The  total  sums  which  passed  into 
theExcliequerduringhis  reign,  amounted  to  79,832,160/. 
fTable  XIX.  Part  I.)  ;  out  of  which  forty-one  millions 
were  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  the  debt  contracted  by  his  predecessors.  (Ta- 
ble XX.  Part  I.)  The  total  annual  expense  of  the  na- 
tion was  only  2,583,000/.    (Table  XXI.  Part  I.)  ;  and 

■  War  WHS  dediircd  by  England  in  Jliiy,  1702.  Pmice  was 
BigiicU  at  Utrecht,  13th  April,  1713.  (See  Clironol<^caI  Tablw.) 
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the  total  extraordinary  expense  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
ordnance,  during  seventeen  years,  was  no  more  than 
6,048,267/.  (Table  XXII.  Part  I.)  The  public  re- 
venue, on  an  average  of  the  four  years  preceding  the 
king's  death,  was  6,762,463/.  (Table  XXIII.  Part  I.) 
But  in  thb  reign  economical  principles  advanced  a 
'  step  farther.  George  and  his  minbters  bestowed  an 
open  protection  on  manufactures :  they  passed  an  act 
repealing  "  all  duties  on  exportation  of  goods,  the  pro- 
duce of  British  manufacture  **  * ;  and  another,  entirely 
abolishing  "  the  duties  on  importation  of  raw  material, 
as  all  sorts  of  drugs,  &c."  Such  were  the  1 
results  of  the  peaceful  policy  of  this  reign. 


His  violent,  rough,  and  ill-tempered  son,  preferred 
perpetual  warfare  to  the  happiness  of  his  people. 
Carteret"  betrayed  his  duty  to  obtain  an  increase  of 
taxation.  The  oppression  of  the  people,  and  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  national  debt,  were  the  infitllible  results. 
We  find  that  the  customs  did  not  prosper  during  this 
period — from  1729  to  1759 — as  in  the  former  year 
their  produce  was  1,872,342/.,  and  in  the  latter 
1,91 1,072/.,  showing  an  insignificant  increase  of  38,730/. 
in  thirty  years :  but  there  were  twelve  intermediate 
years,  in  which  they  produced  only  somewhat  above  s 
million ;  while  we  observe  that  the  excise  reached  near 
four  mUlions.  (Table  XXIV.  Part  I.)  The  total 
public  income  in  the  year  1759  amounted  to  8,523,540/. 

■  Com.  Jour. 

*■  See  "  Selection  from  the  Papers  of  tfa«  Earl  of  Marchmont,  in 
possession  of  the  Right  Hon.  O.  Rose,  illustrative  of  the  events 
from  1685  to  17^-"  Carteret's  party  was  at  last  defeated  by  the 
Pelhams. 
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Tlie  aggregate  revenue  of  the  thirty-three  years  during 
which  this  reigii  lasted,  was217,217,301/.  (Table  XXV. 
Part  I.);  but  fifty-nine  millions  of  debt  were  incurred  ; 
consequently  the  whole  receipts  amounted  to  upwards 
of  276  milUons.     (Table  XXVI.  Part  1.) 

How  were  these  immense  sums  disposed  of  ? — The 
civil  list  and  king's  expenses  absorbed  twenty-seven 
millions.  George  declared  war  against  Spain  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretext '.  A  trifling  sum  (about  1  OO.OOOt) 
was  the  bone  of  contention,  yet  this  war  cost  forty-six 
millions  \  (Table  XXVII.  Part  I.)  The  object  of 
the  second,  called  "  the  seven  years'  war,"'  was,  if 
possible,  more  ridiculous.  For  an  object  so  impolitic  as 
the  placing  a  German  damsel  on  the  remote  throne  of 
Austria,  the  barbarous  Muscovites  were,  by  George's 
policy,  brought  to  figure  in  European  concerns,  and 
British  blood  and  treasure  flowed  in  torrents;  while  the 
discontented  at  home,  secretly  encouraged  by  France, 
were  emboldened  to  break  into  open  rebellion,  and  a 
hundred  and  eleven  millions  of  money  were  squandered. 
(Tabic  XXVIII.  Part  I.) 

But  what  advantages  were  derived  from  sacrifices  of 
such  magnitude  ?  The  honour  of  supporting  Austria, 
whieli  a  few  years  afterwards  made  war  against  England 
(Sec  Chronological  Tables) ;  and  tlic  actjuisition  of  the 
important  colonies  of  Grenada,  Tobago,  St.  Vincent, 
and  Canada,  on  payment  of  three  millions  to  tlie  French 
proprietors  and  planters  for  the  rights  of  the  soil ". 

George's  administration  misunderstood  the  true    iu- 

■  Ite^un  1739,  and  cimdudcd  at  Aix-la-ChapvIle  in  ]748. 
"  ■'  PrcMnt  State  of  the  Nntmn  ",  1740. 
<  Commenced  in  ]7tirt,  tifminated  at  Paris,  ]'JG3. 
^  C'lmlniera,  ■'  Political  Aonala  ut   Britisli  Coloniea".    Vol.  I. 
I>.63. 
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terest  of  the  nation.  But  the  abore  mentioned  mis- 
fortunes must  not  be  exclusively  attributed  to  the  king ; 
for  ever  since  the  accession  of  William  III.,  tlie  kings  of 
England  are  not  to  be  considered  entirely  responsible 
for  the  oppressions  practised,  or  the  blood  and  treasure 
squandered.  The  power  of  the  ministry  had  exactly 
replaced  the  tyranny  and  despotbm  formerly  exercised 
by  the  kings  over  the  parliament.  The  le^tature. 
chosen  by  the  combined  influence  of  the  aristocracy  and 
the  administration,  was  constantly  as  subservient  to  the 
dictates  of  the  minbtry,  as  it  had  been  to  Henry  VIII. 
A  striking  instance  in  confirmation  of  this,  occurred  in 
this  reign.  A  most  obnoxious  tax  upon  salt,  being  con- 
sidered injurious  to  our  fisheries  (the  foundation  of  the 
naval  power)  was  repealed  in  1730;  but  Walpole,  the 
very  minister  who  introduced  the  repeal,  having  reduced 
the  land  tax  to  one  shilhng  to  please  the  aristocracy, 
moved  without  shwne  for  its  revival  *. 

George's  ministry  not  only  sustained  an  expensive 
war  on  account  of  the  colonies,  but  devoted  sums, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  1,697,424/.  to  forward  their 
prosperity.  (Table  XXVI.  Part  I.)  The  sum  of 
152,037/.  was  much  better  employed  in  purchasing  the 
feudal  rights  and  obnoxious  privileges  exercised  by  the 
Scotch  barons.  In  fine,  the  peace  establishment  being 
only  2,766,000/.,  (Table  XXIX.  Part  I.)  the  expenses 
of  George's  reign  would  have  been  only  eighty-eight 
millions  instead  of  276,  had  not  his  administrations 
pursued  a  policy  contrary  to  the  national,  as  well  as  to 
the  financial  interests  of  the  British  empire ". 

*  Commoiu'  Jonr.     Sinclair. 

''  See  "History  of  National  Taxes";  and  "History  of  Pablic 
Revenue  ",  printed  in  1759. 
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GEORGE    III. 

The  greatest  financial  era,  not  only  of  Eiig-iand,  but 
of  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  begins  in  tlie 
reign  of  George  III.  All  the  objects  which  we  have 
till  now  thonglit  great,  appear  in  miniature  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  present  period.  We  shall  see 
thousands  converted  into  millions — divisions  into  armies 
— squadrons  into  fleets  ' :  we  shall  see  the  ablest  econo- 
mists disappointed  in  their  theories — the  most  sagacious 
statesmen  deceived  in  their  views — the  greatest  calculators 
foiled  in  their  demonstrations :  finally,  we  shall  sec  the 
British  nation  supporting  burdens  so  enormous,  as  had 
not  before  been  even  imagined.  The  rule,  however, 
that  has  been  adopted,  of  stating  facts,  and  leaving  the 
reader  to  draw  conclusions,  will  not  be  departed  from. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  "  mysti- 
fication "  displayed  in  the  accounts  for  ministerial 
purposes,  combined  with  the  confusion  and  com- 
plication of  those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  renders  it 
impossible  to  present  such  a  clear  and  perfect  view  of 
this  mighty  period  as  could  be  wished  :  nevertheless,  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  treat  the  subject  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  attain  a  great  and  useful  end,  and  render 
it  intelligible  even  to  those  least  initiated  in  these 
abstruse  matters. 

It  appeared  as  if,  with  George  III.,  interminable  war 
came  to  ravage  and  destroy  the  world.  Pitt's  father  was 

*  All  tlic  British  troops  during  tlie  seven  years'  war,  and  at  the 
commtncement  of  this  reign,  amounted  to  70,000  men  of  all  de- 
scriptions. The  military  establishment  in  lftl4,  exclusive  of  all 
foreign  troops  in  English  pay,  was  !^1,897  men ;  or  about  three 
timet  the  forces  of  Augustus,  who  maintnincd  only  about  342,000 
men  for  the  empire  of  the  world.     (Arbuthnot.     Gibbon.) 
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compelled  to  tender  his  resignation*.     In  1762,  war 
was  dedared  against  Sp^n,  on  the  pretext  of  "  family  1 

■  William  Pill's  iuther,  who  was  bcmi  lu  London  in  1708)  , 
changed  a  military  for  a  political  life,  and  the  tegiment  of  ihe  Blue| 
for  the  representation  of  Old  Sarum  (173u).  His  vehement, 
powerful,  and  convincing  eliiquence,  soon  raised  him  to  the  highest 
importance,  and  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  Walpolc  ndministratioa. 
He  was  chosen  for  the  first  time  in  1746  to  the  office  of  Vice-Trea- 
surer for  Ireland,  and  in  I7'16  was  appointed  to  the  premiership  of 
the  State.  But  George  III.  and  his  ministry  bronght  new  princi- 
ples into  the  Cabinet,  contrary  to  the  vien's  and  opinions  of  Pitt, 
which  compelled  him  to  retire.  The  State  was  embarrassed  witlt 
the  Ituckingham  ministry,  and  the  foolish  American  stamp  act 
was  passed.  But  the  nation  wanted  a  wiser  and  better  pilot  to 
steer  the  vessel  of  the  State :  Pitt  was  called  to  direct  it,  and  raised 
to  the  Upper  House  ivith  the  title  of  Lord  Chatham.  He  directly 
employed  all  his  ctForts  to  settle  the  differences  with  America;  but 
his  wise  measures  being  opposed  and  thwarted  by  his  own  col- 
leagues, he  was  again  compelled  to  resign  (1738).  This  great 
statesman,  while  he  promoted  the  glory  of  his  country  abroad,  be- 
sto^Fed  the  most  strenuous  exertions  at  home, — defending  the  British 
Constitution  from  the  erroneous  conduct  of  tiie  House  of  Commons, 
wbicli  endeavoured  to  establish  the  most  dangerous  principle  of  ex* 
pulsion,  by  the  repeated  rejection  of  Willcee,  who  had  been  legally 
returned  a  member  to  that  house.  Chatham  opposed  also,  with  the 
greatest  energy  and  eloquence,  the  infamous  "  general  worrants  ", 
which,  without  mentioning  any  person  by  name,  were  directed 
against  all  who  came,  or  were  imagined  to  come,  under  the  moat 
general  description.  No  wonder  that  the  patriotic  Pynseut  left 
him  his  estates  in  Somersetshire,  imitating  the  generosity  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who,  as  far  back  as  17-W,  had  left  him  a 
legacy  of  10,000/.,  mentioning  it  in  her  will,  "  as  a  reivard  fiir  the 
noble  disinterestedness  with  which  he  had  maintained  the  authority 
of  the  laws,  and  prevented  the  ruin  of  his  country."  But  it  was 
the  great  question  of  America  which  called  forth  the  dying  energies 
of  the  great  Chatham,  and  which  crowned  his  glorious  life.  He 
made  his  appearance  in  177^  for  the  last  time  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  son  Pitt,  bis  majestic  figure 
wrapped  in  flannels,  and  his  face  pale  as  death  ;  and,  after  deliver- 
ing his  wntimeutB  mth  the  strongest  emotion  against  the  most  infu- 
F  2 
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compact";  and  in  17G5,  the  American  stamp  act  gave 
rise  to  the  most  unjust,  unnatural,  and  impolitic  blood- 
shed :  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  these 
measures  with  the  ordinary  revenue,  the  ministers  and 
their  friends  devoted  the  utmost  ingenuity  to  discover 
new  taxes,  and  adopted  the  deepest  contrivances  to 
impose  new  burdens.  But  the  people  were  already 
tired  of  a  war,  which,  as  Pitt  truly  said  when  reproaching 
the  ministers,  "  was  a  fruitless  waste  of  blood  and 
treasure,  without  even  a  reasonable  object."  But 
**  that  apostate,  that  traitor  to  the  party  that  made  him 
known  to  the  world"* — upbraided  and  attacked  the 
ministry,  only  to  obtain  place,  and  to  increase  ten-fold 
the  taxation  he  had  before  declaimed  against.  He  came 
into  ofGce  by  opposing  American  and  continental  war  ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  got  power,  embroiled  the  country 
more  than  ever.  The  unparalleled  wars  against  France 
were  undertaken ;  and  the  expenses  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  those  gigantic  contests  :  all  means,  therefore, 
were  devised  and  put  in  execution  to  augment  taxation, 
and  oppress  the  people.  The  inventors  of  the  most 
destructive  and  whimsical  impositions,  were  rewarded 
with  greater  profusion  than  the  victorious  naval  officers, 
"  Every  thing  that  could  be  seen,  and  every  tiling  that 
could  be  touched,"  locomotion,  and  even  light  "  was 
taa-ed." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  relate  the  various  plans 
tiintcd  measures,  fell  insensible  in  tlie  arms  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
Iwrlaiid  anil  Lord  Temjilu,  and  expired -~aa  if  he  could  not  support 
the  uKht  of  that  unjust  and  parricidal  war,  which  led  to  the  dis- 
inenibcnnent  of  the  British  empire. 

■  Such  wua  ihc  Lmguu^e  of  the  member  of  the  opposition  (Grej^), 

rtlnckwl  I'ilt  when  he  deserted.    (Life  of  Pitt.)     See  also 

r?  of  TuxcN  ",  by  Cunningham,  as  relating  to  the  taxes  till 
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and  contrivances  by  which  Pitt,  and  his  fanatic  scholars, 
augmented  all  branches  of  the  revenue,  during  this 
period ;  they  were  as  numerous  as  they  were  extraordi* 
nary.  But  such  a  narration,  far  from  conveying  a 
distinct  knowledge,  would  only  confuse  the  reader. 
The  sums  are  so  vast,  that  simple  assertions  would 
appear  paradoxical  or  erroneous,  did  not  authentic 
documents  exhibit  to  demonstration  the  increase,  pro- 
gress, and  wonderfully  high  point  of  elevation  reached 
by  the  principal  branches  of  the  public  income.  The 
reader  will  observe  that,  in  1798,  the  produce  of  the 
assessed  taxes  was  trebled  :  that  on  the  3d  of  April  of 
the  same  year,  Pitt  proposed  his  plan  of  redeeming  the 
land  tax ;  and  on  the  3d  of  December,  1799,  carried 
the  motion  of  the  income  tax.  It  will  be  seen  by  in- 
specting Table  XXX.,  Part  I.,  that  the  customs,  at  the 
accession  of  George  III.,  produced  1,960,000/. ;  in 
1804,  above  seven  millions;  three  years  afiterwards, 
exceeded  nine  millions  and  a  half;  and  at  the  conclu- 
«on  of  the  war  (1815)  reached  their  highest  point, 
10,960,775/.  The  land  tax,  in  1790,  produced 
3,600,000/. ;  in  1804,  yielded  5,300,000/. ;  three  years 
later,  6,900,000/. ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  reached 
7,548,865/.  The  stamps,  which  in  1760  produced 
263,207/.,  in  1804  rendered  3,170,000/.  ;  in  the  three 
following  years,  4,132,000/.;  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  5,601,791/.  The  post  office  experienced  even 
a  greater  proportionate  increase,  the  returns  being,  in 
1760,  83,493/./  and,  in  1815,  1,541,000/.  Lastly, 
the  excise,  which  produced  3,837,000/.  at  George's  acces* 
sion,  yielded,  in  1804,  17,900,000/.  /  three  years  later, 
above  23,000,000/.  /  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  war, 
26,537,633/. ! ! — ^while  the  property  tax  reached  nearly 
12,000,000/.     The  net  public  revenue,  in  the  first  year 
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of  George's  reign,  amounted  to  8,800,000/.  ;  in  1 793, 
readied  17,600,000/.;  in  1808,61,500,000/.,-  and  at 
the  end  of  the  war  76,833,494/. !  The  total  aggre- 
gate net  amount  produced  by  all  branches  of  the  revenue, 
from  the  accession  of  George  IIT,  to  the  close  of  the 
war  in  1815,  was  1,386,268,446/. ! ! !  (Table  XXXI., 
Part  I.) 

Such  was  the  prodigious  sura  raised  during  this 
extraordinary  period — a  sum  three  times  greater  than 
all  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  existing  in  the  world  in 
1809,  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  known  abundance  of 
those  metals '.  Such  an  enormous  amount  of  treasure 
was  never  before  imagined :  such  amazing  increase  of 
taxation  never  before  recorded  in  history. 

Had  these  immense  sums  been  sufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  incurred  by  Pitt,  and  the  ministers  who  ruled 
the  nation  during  this  period,  posterity  would  be  merely 
astonished  that  there  was  a  people  capable  of  support- 
ing such  prodigious  burdens,  and  suffering  such  enormous 
exactions.  But  it  was  far  otherwise  :  they  fell  infinitely 
short  of  the  expenditure.  It  was  not  enough  for  Pitt 
and  his  successors  to  torture  and  oppress  their  oten 
generation;  they  wrested  from  Parliament  Uie  dangerous 
power  of  drawing  bills  upon  posterity,  like  a  prodigal 
son  drawing  upon  his  father's  banker.  They  contracted 
debts,  and  added  loans  to  loans  at  the  lowest  interest '' ; 
adding,  (as  we  shall  shew  in  the  proper  place,)  the 
unparalleled  sum  of  53 1  millions  to  the  immense  amount 
already  noticed ;  the  whole  constituting  a  grand  total 
of  1,917,367,587/.! !  Truly,  North,  Pitt,  and  Castle- 
rcagh,  were  wonderful  men:  George  111.,  that  good 

C»Iculiit«il  by  Jacob  at  380  millions,  by  Ilumbolilt  nl  325  mil- 
lions, and  by  Rtoroh  at  2S0  millions. 
'  See  ibc  Tsbles  to  the  Swonil  Part. 
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man^  but  inflexible  king^  certainly  possessed  extraordi*' 
nary  ministries. 

Let  us  see  for  what  purposes  these  vast  treasurei^ 
were  expended.  However  incredible  it  may  appear, 
the  facts  prove  that  such  immense  sums  were  chiefly 
expended  for  three  grand  objects— to  enforce  unjust 
laws  in  our  colonies — ^first  to  keep  down^  and  afterwards 
to  replace  on  the  throne,  the  Bourbon  dynasty — and  to 
support  the  various  branches  of  the  royal  family.  Im- 
mense sums  were  wasted  in  the  American  contest,  besides 
three  millions  and  a  half  granted  to  the  ^^  Loyalists " ; 
and  from  the  beginning  of  George's  reign  to  three  years 
after  the  peace,  in  virtue  of  which  we  finally  lost  these 
colonies,  '^  we  see,**  says  Sinclair,  ^  98,565,762/.  exclu- 
sively applied  to  the  military  service,  without  a  single 
brilliant  military  exploit,  the  defence  of  Gibraltar  ex- 
cepted." *     But  greater  events  are  approaching. 

The  grand  principle  of  the  first  European  revolution 
was  ratified  at  Passau :  liberty  of  conscience  and  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion  were  solemnly 
established  at  Augsburg. — (See  Chronological  Tables.) 
But  civil  and  religious  liberty  (so  intimately  connected) 
though  publicly  recognized,  were  not  yet  consolidated. 
Elizabeth  and  Cromwell  did  all  in  their  power  towards 
that  great  object :  but  Europe  was  divided — one  portion 
supporting  ignorance  and  slavery,  the  other  contending 
for  knowledge  and  freedom.  This  cruel  and  unparal- 
leled contest  was  protracted  nearly  two  centuries  :  the 
sword  of  despotism,  and  the  flames  of  the  Inquisition, 
raged  in  all  their  fury  and  horrors  over  the  finest  coun* 
tries  of  Europe,  until  the  first  was  blunted  by  the 
constancy  of  the  champions  of  freedom,  and  the  last 
quenched  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  religious 

»  Sinclair,  Vol.  III. 
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liberty.  The  Church,  although  repeatedly  defeated, 
never  despaired  ;  but,  rallying  all  its  energies,  and  being 
seconded  by  the  besotted  aristocracy,  formed  a  most 
jwwerful  alliance  with  its  once  inveterate  enemy,  the 
throne  :  thus  the  church,  the  throne,  and  the  aristo- 
cracy, became  united  and  natural  allies  in  the  common 
cause  of  upholding  oppression,  ignorance,  and  abso- 
lutism. Meanwhile  the  Press  (that  formidable  eng-ine 
of  knowledge — that  salutary  corrector  of  abuses — (bat 
bulwark  of  popular  rights)  continued,  in  spite  of  a 
cruel  and  uninterrupted  jiersecution,  to  heap  the  most 
terrible  ridicule  upon  the  Church  ;  to  expose  the  frivohty 
of  the  aristocracy  ;  and  to  point  out  the  vices  of  courts, 
and  the  excessive  abuses  of  royal  power. 

At  length  a  revolution  in  the  New  World  came,  to 
precipitate  the  explosion  of  the  already  tremendously 
loaded  mine.  A  new,  poor,  and  persecutetl  people, 
had  the  boldness  to  assert,  in  the  woods  of  America, 
the  imprescriptible  rights  of  man,  against  the  wealth  and 
power  of  one  of  the  greatest  European  nations.  The 
aristocracy,  (deluded  and  charmed  by  the  philosophical 
doctrines  of  the  time,)  and  even  nionarchs  themselves, 
misunderstanding  their  own  interest,  gave  them  their 
powerful  aid  *.    The  volunteers,  who  left  Europe  to  ;ud 

*  "  Such  is  the  strange  ia&tuation  of  the  human  miod,  that  those 
who  gnvcrned  a  tnouarchy  armed  it  for  the  support  of  two  republics 
against  u  king,  and  sustained,  by  the  most  painful  csertiuoB,  the 
cause  of  a  people  in  a  state  of  insurrection !     The  whole  youth 
vere  excited  by  the  higher  orders  to  regard  the  American  patriots 
as  the  firet  of  the  human  race ;  and  our  aristocratic  youth,  the  fu- 
ture supports  of  the  inoitarcliy,  rushed  to  the  shores  of  America,  to 
imbibe  the  principles  of  equality,  hatred  to  tlie  privileged  ranks,  and 
ft      horror  at  despotism,  whether  ministerial  or  gacerttotal.     Though 
K     still  fuUDg,  and  carried  away  by  the  spirit  of  the  time,  this  whirl- 
^k     wind  of  error  did  not  entirely  blind  my  eyes  to  the  conuquences  it 
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in  that  glorious  enterprise,  were  ashamed,  on  their 
return,  of  the  expensive,  corrupt,  and  rotten  system  of 
the    old   governments.     Lafayette    appeared' — and    a 

must  produce.  1  shail  never  forget  the  astoniHhment  with  which  I 
heard  all  the  courtj  at  the  theatre  of  Versailles,  applaud  with  en- 
thusiasm Brutus,  the. celebrated  republican  play  of  Voltaire,  and 
especially  t)ic  two  lines, 

'  Je  auis  fils  (le  Bnitus,  et  je  porte  en  mon  weiir, 
liU  Itberte  gravee,  et  les  rois  en  horreur.' 
When  the  higher  classes  in  the  monarchy  arc  seized  with  such  fenud- 
ctsm  H9  to  applnud  the  moat  extravagant  republioin  masinis,  a  rettolu- 
tiun  cannot  btfar  dislanl,  and  ihouid  not  be  unforeseen  ;  but  since  that 
time,  the  most  ardent  enemies  of  liberty,  the  must  zealous  defender! 
of  the  ancient  order  of  things,  have  completely  forgotten  what  a 
large  share  they  themselves  had  in  pushing  the  people  to  that  ra[)id 
descent,  where  it  soon  became  impossible  to  arrest  their  progress." 
(Segiir.)  "  Tlie  general  illusion,  spread  even  to  royal  heads,  Fre- 
derick the  Great  and  Catherine  of  Rusaisi  did  not,  it  is  true,  openly 
adopt  the  counsels  of  our  modem  Flatus,  but  they  applauded  and 
consulted  theui.  Joseph  II.,  ivithout  asking  their  advice,  advanced 
even  more  mpidly  tlian  they  had  recommended.  He  imprudently 
carried  Into  practice  what  with  them  was  only  matter  of  specula- 
tion." (Idem.) 

■  Pot  their  distinguished  services  in  America,  the  decoration  of 
the  order  of  Cincinuatus  was  conferred  on  LaKiyette  and  Segur  by 
the  republican  government.  "  This  decoration  ",  says  Segur,  "  con- 
sisted of  an  eagle  of  gold  suspended  by  a  blue  ribbon  edged  with 
white ;  on  the  one  side  Cincinoatus  was  represented  <]uitting  hia 
cottage  to  assume  the  office  of  Dictator,  on  the  other  he  was  to  be 
seen  laying  aside  his  buckler  and  sword  and  reaujning  his  plough." 
"  Such  a  decoration,  so  republican  in  its  import,  diqdaycd  with 
pride  in  the  capital  of  a  great  monarchy,  afforded  amjde  subject  fiff 
meditation.  It  was  evident  how  profound  was  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  first  sight  of  that  emblem  of  freedom ;  but  Lafayette 
and  I  were  too  |>roud  of  displaying  it  on  our  breasts,  to  attend  to 
any  thing  but  the  admiring  crowds  which  it  drew  around  our  per- 
sona, la  their  eyes,  that  decoration  appeared  as  a  new  order  of 
chivalry ;  and  confounding  democratic  passion  with  aristocratic  dis- 
tinctions, they  gave  it,  both  in  the  city  and  at  the  court,  tlie  name 
of  the  '  order  of  Cincinuatus  '■     This  cxpreshion  gave  rise  to  a  lu- 
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second  grand  revolution  burst  forth,  like  a  furious  vol- 
cano, in  (lie  centre  of  Europe  :  her  mighty  powers  were 
all  astoimded  at  the  explosion ;  the  mere  attempt  to 
reform  abuses  and  limit  absolute  power,  was  considered 
by  all  monarchs  as  a  political  blasphemy  :  the  just  pro- 
posal to  equalize  burdens  was  resented  by  the  aristo- 
cracy as  the  greatest  insult ;  and  the  Church  became 
frantic  at  the  bare  idea  of  losing  her  tithes.  Never  did 
the  great  powers  of  the  earth  so  heartily  join  in  defend- 
ing their  common  cause — tlieir  vital  interest :  never 
were  their  combined  efforts  greater.  Their  re^stance. 
indeed,  was  immense,  but  the  force  which  overcame  it 
was  superior. 

The  National  Convention,  that  wonderful  govern- 
ment, whose  power  can  only  be  conceived  by  the  ob- 
stacles which  it  overcame,  and  whose  measures  can  only 
be  judged  of  by  the  astonishing  results  they  have  pro- 
duced— not  only  cut  off  the  head  of  the  representative  of 
the  most  ancient  dynasty  iu  Europe,  (using  it  to  block  up 
the  way  to  all  retreat  and  render  retraction  impossible,) 
stopped  civil  war,  and  defeated  the  European  armies,  but 
boldly  declared  war,  even  against  England.  It  is  true 
that  the  machinations  of  the  Congress  of  Pihiitz,  dex- 
terously promoted  by  the  secret  intrigues  of  Pitt,  and 
his  unfriendly  and  even  insulting  acts  towards  France, 
accelerated   the    terrible  declaration  of  that  irritable, 

tlicroiis  mistake  on  the  part  of  an  officer  of  high  rank,  wlio  liatl 
NLTTi'd  with  diBtinctioa  in  th(^  American  wai,  but  whose  ediication 
hod  not  iK'cn  BO  scdulontilf  Attended  to  an  his  manners.  '  You  are 
really ',  toid  he  to  me,  '  well  provided  with  saints,  for  you  have 
tliTW  — Saint  Louis,  Saint  Lasare,  and  Saint  Cindnnatus:  but  as 
for  the  latter  snint,  may  the  devil  tolte  Die  if  I  can  discover  where 
our  good  Mends  in  America  have  contrived  to  disinter  him,'  This 
officer  had  himself  received  this  dccunitiun  fur  his  gutiant  conduct 
in  the  transutlantic  contest." 
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bold^  and  resolute  assembly ;  but  the  grand  question  at 
issue  was^  the  sovereignty  of  nations —  the  rights  qf 
the  people -^  and  their  freedom  to  choose  or  Ikmt  their 
own  form  of  government. 

Pitt,  however,  adopting  a  policy  quite  opposite  to 
that  of  the  great  Elizabeth's  minister  in  the  first  Eu^ 
ropean  revolution,  grasped  with  avidity  the  ^^  declaratioa 
of  war,"  as  a  plea  to  oppose  the  second  :  it  was,  besides, 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  consolidate  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  European  aristocracy.  He  pleaded  the 
necessity  of  defence,  in  order  the  better  to  bUnd  the 
people,  and  as  he  expressed  himself^  ^'to  crush  the 
hideous  Hydra  of  the  revolution  in  its  birth.''  The  taxa- 
tion of  the  Britbh  nation  formed  the  ponderous  stone 
to  crush  that  phantom.  All  expedients  were  employed 
towards  that  main  object.  The  first  alliance  was 
formed  *  with  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the  savage  Musco- 
vites ;  and  the  partition  of  Poland  among  those  three 
powers,  was  consequently  overlooked  by  England.  A 
second  coalition  was  formed,  of  which  British  gold  wa9 
the  prime  mover.  The  ferocious  Turks,  and  the  bar- 
barous Russians,  naturally  enemies,  were  made  friends, 
and  compelled  to  fight  by  the  side  of  the  British.  The 
torpid  Austrians  were  paid,  on  conditicm  ^^  that  they 
would  not  make  peace. "  ^  The  most  savage  hordes  of 
the  North  were  hired  in  this  second  crusade.  The 
courts  of  Germany,  Naples,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  even 
the  Barbary  States,  were  bought,  and  combined  to  fight 

*  The  first  coalition  was  formed  in  1792^  when  the  King  of 
Prussia  issued  his  manifesto  and  commenced  the  aggression  against 
France :  in  February  17^5^  £ngland  entered  into  the  alliance  with 
Russia;  and  the  partition  of  Poland  took  place  in  November  of 
the  same  year. 

^  Sec  Treaty  with  Austria. 
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agunst  a  nation  which  was  resolved  to  abohsh  a  frivolous 
and  oppressive  aristocracy,  and  choose  its  own  form  of 
government.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  millions 
of  money,  exclusive  of  the  charges  of  the  peace  esta- 
hlishment,  were  expended  in  the  first  revolutionary 
war ;  or  above  three  times  the  amount  of  the  total 
expenses  incurred  during  the  nineteen  years  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Thus  British  capital  and  labour  were 
unproductively  squandered  by  this  deluded  minister, 
and  the  most  subservient  and  corrupt  of  parliaments. 
Whether  the  intended  object  was  attained  is  not  so 
easily  determined ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no 
regard  was  paid  to  that  salutary  maxim  of  a  great  orator 
of  antiquity,  that  national  economy  is  the  best  source  of 
revenue '. 

But  if  frugality  did  not  preside  in  the  first  war,  pro- 
fusion  certainly  reigned  in  the  second.  If  Pitt  has  met 
with  defenders  to  excuse  him  in  the  first  contest,  he 
could  not  find  panegyrists  in  the  second  :  the  aggression 
was  entirely  on  his  side.  Pitt,  with  all  his  penetration, 
did  not  perceive  that  the  Corsican  monster,  devouring 
the  mother  that  gave  him  birth  (the  revolution),  was 
creating  a  new  aristocracy  hy  the  amalgamation  of  the 
modern  and  ancient  nobility;  was  meditating  family 
alliances  with  the  most  ultra-aristocratic  house  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  even  contemplating  the  recal  of  the  Pope. 
He  rashly  declared  war  in  1803,  and  after  immense 
expenses  incurred  during  two  years,  formed  (in  1805) 
the  third  grand  coalition,  composed  of  Russia,  Austria, 
Sweden,  and  Naples. — (See  the  Chronological  Tables.) 
Every  body  is  aware  what  enormous  sums  were  ex- 
pended to  overcome  the  immense  difficulties  of  bringing 

•  "  Optitnuin  est  in  privirtia  fauiulis.  it  in  Ruipubliew  vcctigoli- 
bui,  persinionta."  (Cicero,  Di-  Rcpub.) 
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together  such  heterogeneous  materials  :  but  Buonaparte 
was  at  the  head  of  the  soldiers  of  the  republic,  and  in 
three  months  the  whole  of  these  immense  sums  were 
lost,  and  the  coalition  itself  entirely  annihilated  *. 

But  fortunately  for  Pitt  and  his  successors,  "  steam  ", 
a  new  and  wonderful  power,  made  its  appearance.  The 
discoveries  of  Hargraves,  Arkwright,  and  Watt,  in 
applying  the  capabilities  of  this  powerful  engine  to  the 
operations  of  manufactures,  combined  with  a  more  ex- 
tensive commerce,  produced  the  most  surprising  results. . 
Here  lies  the  secret, — fiom  this  inexhaustible  mine  flowed 
the  unexpected  supplies.  But  although  Fate  did  not 
allow  Pitt  to  witness  their  wonderful  effects,  his  spirit  ■ 
and  policy  did  not  die  with  him,  but  descended  to  his 
successors.  Percival  and  Castlereagh  continued  and  re- 
doubled their  efforts  and  their  oppressions.  Three  suc- 
cessive and  even  more  powerful  coalitions  were  formed  : 
all  the  principal  European  powers  were  brought  into 
action  :  armies  increased  to  such  numbers  as  had  not 
before  been  imagined  ;  and  the  expenses  augmented  in 
proportion  to  these  gigantic  enterprises.  But  two  of 
these  coalitions,  after  immense  sums  expended,  were 
completely  defeated  :  the  fifth  was  concluded  in  March 
1813.  By  this  wonderful  and  unprecedented  combin- 
ation, all  the  barbarians  of  the  north  were  paid,  brought 
out  from  their  remote  haunts,  and  marched  into  the 
most  civilized  part  of  Europe.  England  had  a  million 
of  fighting  men  in  her  own  pay*";  and  nearly  114 
millions  of  money  were  expended  in  this  year  only 
(1814),  or  three  millions  more  than  the  cost  of  the 

•  At  the  battle  of  Austerlitj;  in  December  1805. 

''  Sucb  ia  the  number  according  to  the  official  statements. 
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"seven  yeors'  war."'  The  military,  naval,  and  ord- 
nance expenses  absorbed  tlie  immense  sums  shown  in 
Table  XXXII.  Part  I.  The  grand  result  of  all  this 
was,  that  Napoleon  was  sent  to  Elba,  and  Louis  was 
reinstated  on  his  throne. 

lint  neither  tJje  incorrigible  Bourbon  administration 
of  the  latter,  nor  the  restless  ambition  of  the  former, 
were  of  long  duration.  Buonaparte  again  appeared  in 
I'' ranee,  and  a  new  coalition  was  required :  the  sixth 
and  last,  combining  all  Europe,  again  marched  towards 
France,  England  leading  the  van  ''.  What  power  could 
resist  such  a  tremendous  shock  ?  Napoleon  was  crush- 
ed, and  Louis  made  his  second  triumphant  entry  into 
Paris,  surrounded  by  Calmucks,  Baskiers,  Cossacks,  and 
all  sorts  of  savages,  mixed  with  the  free  Britons,  Un- 
doubtedly, the  king  of  England  had  the  glory  of  re- 
placing the  abhorred  family  on  the  throne  of  France, 
but  at  a  cost  of  above  one  tbousaiul  millions  sferling  ! 
Did  this  immense  waste  of  blood  and  treasure  corre- 
spond with  tJie  true  interests  of  England  and  France  ? 
Or  has  tlie  civilized  world  reaped  from  it  any  beneficial 
result?  (See  Table  XXXIII.  Part  I.) 

Havuig  endeavoured  to  present  a  sketch  of  the  finan- 

*  This  impolitic  war  of  George  II.  against  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  cost  111,271,996;.,  exclusive  of  tlic  peace  establishment. 

^  But  tier  army  and  ordnance  alone  cost,  in  this  yeiir  only,  six 
millions  more  than  during  all  the  wura  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

C  Army  £33,705,5.W 

Total  in  J815  |  Ordnance 4,480,^^ 

i38,27e.28C 

Ditto  in  Anne's  reign :e32,fl75,33I 

(S«e  llic  THblw.) 
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cial  effects  of  these  wars,  let  us  now  proceed  to  notice 
the  third  chief  branch  of  expenditure,  the  support  of 
the  splendour  of  the  crown.  The  expense  of  the  royal 
family  had  always  been  considered  enormous.  In  1780, 
Burke  brouglit  in  a  bill  "  for  the  better  regulation  of 
his  majesty's  civil  establishment";  and  Dunning  moved, 
"  that  it  is  necessary  to  declare,  Ist.  that  the  influence 
of  the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to 
be  diminished ;  2dly.  that  it  is  competent  for  parliament 
to  examine  and  correct  the  abuses  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  civil  list,  as  well  as  every  other  branch  of  the 
public  revenue,  whenever  it  shall  appear  expedient  to 
do  so. " '  This  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
113  :  however,  a  saving  of  only  32,000/.  (which  was  re- 
duced to  16,000/.  in  the  next  year)  was  effected.  Such 
was  the  grand  result  of  Burke's  eloquence  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  created  aucii  a  great  sensation  at  the  time. 
The  fact  is,  that  between  1786  and  1802,  above  sixteen 
millions  were  appropriated  to  the  civil  list  only ;  of  which 
more  than  eight  millions  were  applied  to  tlie  personal 
expenses  of  tlie  royal  family  " ;  and  the  whole  amount 
devoted  to  this  branch,  from  George's  accession  to  the 
end  of  this  period  (1815),  exceeded  fifty-eight  mil- 
lions ! " 


■  Com.  Jour.  Vol.  X.  1/80. 

•■  The  actual  sum  paid  to  the  branches  of  the  royal  fnmily  in  the 
year  1802,  was  348,00(M.  (Colq.  p.  207.)  The  above  calculation  is 
made  at  the  rate  of  onJjr  250,000'.  per  an  num. 

'  A  Parliamentary  Paper  bas  been  printed,  shewing  what  the 
Crovvn  has  gained  or  lost  during  the  reigns  of  George  III.  and  IV. 
bj-  snrreRderiug  the  hereditary  revenues  enjoyed  by  George  II. 
From  26th  Oct.  17G0  to  26th  June  1830,  tie  total  revenues  alien- 
ated have  produced  1)4,871,427/.:  ivhereas  the  annuity  paid  to  the 
Crown  under  the  bead  of  Civil  List,  including  the  occasional  grants  of 
parliament  for  the  dtscbarge  of  wrrcars  due  at  nine  different  periodi. 
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Nations,  in  a  feverish  excess  of  loyalty,  have  ad- 
dressed their  prayers  to  the  Almighty  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  royal  scions ;  but  unfortunately  for  the 
British  exchequer,  the  royal  family  has  been  too  numer- 
ous. The  amount  paid  in  the  shape  of  annuities  to  the 
several  members  of  the  royal  family  (fifteen  in  number), 
from  1760  to  1815,  was  I2,600,000A  ;  while  the  whole 
sum  fjrantcd  for  the  encouragement  of  useful  discoveries 
during  forty-seven  years,  was  only  77,463/.  (Colq.) 
Nearly  a  million  was  given  to  WeUington  for  his  ser- 
vices in  six  years  of  war;  while  in  t^venty-one  years,  only 
68,300/.  was  advanced  to  that  great  institution,  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  nation.  1,361,707/.  was 
granted  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  and  only  4,600/.  to 
the  institution  for  the  destitute,  and  (o  that  for  the  pre- 
vention of  contagious  fevers.  Six  millions  were  paid  to 
the  Bank,  between  1801  and  1812,  for  mere  services 
and  jobbing,  (exclusive  of  the  interest  on  Exchequer 
bills);  while  only  141,198/.  was  granted  for  tlie  en- 
couragement of  commerce. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  features  of  our  financial  policy 
at  home ;  while  abroad,  nearly  five  millions  sterling 
were  applied  to  rebuild  the  fortifications  which  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  had  demolished.  A  line  of  fortresses  was 
constructed  under  the  superintendence  of  Welhiigton, 
with  a  view  to  curb  the  ambition  of  France,  and  secure 
the  peace  of  Europe,  to  he  again  demolished  some  years 
afterwards,  with  the  express  consent  of  tlie  British  go- 
vernment (1832),  Considerable  sums  were  expended, 
and  great  pains  taken,  to  unite  and  place  within  this 

ond  tbe  whole  estra  payments,  amounted  to  n  grand  total  of 
6ii ,823,428/.  Deducting  this  sum  from  the  hereditarj-  revenue, 
lenvea  the  publio  a  gainer  of  29,000,000/. 
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line  of  fortresses^  two  distinct  and  separate  nations,  dif- 
fering in  language,  character,  habits,  interests,  and  re- 
ligion. But  while  British  policy  was  thus  trying  to 
unite  the  most  discordant  elements,  to  construct  (as  it 
were)  a  triangle  with  four  angles,  her  agents  were  per- 
secuting and  thwarting  that  strong,  numerous,  and  en- 
lightened party,  whose  object  was  to  unite,  under  one 
sceptre,  the  whole  Spanish  peninsula,  the  natural  ally 
of  England,  the  natural  enemy  of  France,  and  the  true 
grand  barrier  to  French  ambition  :  but,  '^  sic  parv&  sa- 
pientia  regitur  mundus. "  * 

•  Whoever  has  read  the  '*  Strategie  "  of  the  Archduke  Charles^ 
and  the  '*  Guerres  de  la  Revolution  "  of  Jomini^  will  be  convinced 
of  the  importance  of  this  line  of  fortresses^  and  of  their  absolute 
necessity  as  a  basis  of  operations  either  for  defence  or  aggression. 
But  for  Great  Britain  to  amalgamate  such  opposite  nations  in  order 
to  oppose  a  barrier  to  French  irruption^  while  at  the  same  time  she 
discouraged  the  attempt  to  raise^  for  the  same  end>  a  much  stronger 
barrier^  by  the  union  (so  easy  to  be  effected)  of  two  nations  of  the 
same  character^  habits,  interests,  language,  and  religion,  was  to 
throw  away  the  second  opportunity  that  has  occurred  of  consulting 
her  true  interest,  and  is  a  proof  that  the  same  extraordinary  ab- 
surdities are  committed  age  after  age  by  the  most  enlightened  na- 
tions. The  Spanish  peninsula,  divided  in  itself,  intersected  by  a 
frontier  of  300  miles  towards  Portugal,  offering  two  other  long  lines 
of  frontier  on  the  sides  of  Galicia  and  Andalusia,  and  ruled  by  dif- 
ferent sovereigns,  actuated  by  contrary  policy, — is  useless  to  itself, 
powerless  as  opposed  to  France,  and  utterly  null  in  the  great  £u-> 
ro]>ean  system  of  a  balance  of  power.  Every  motive  for  national 
enmity  between  two  people  is  to  be  discovered  in  France  and  the 
Spanish  peninsula:  proximity  of  frontiers,  non-intercourse  of 
commerce,  in  consequence  of  similarity  of  productions,  the  frivolity 
of  one  people,  and  the  serious  character  of  the  other,  the  undying 
spirit  of  irruption  in  France,  from  Charlemagne  to  the  conqueror  of 
Trocadero,  and  her  ever-working  policy,  to  render  the  peninsula 
powerless,  and  reduce  it  to  a  barren  Africa.  On  the  contrary,  all 
the  essential  materials  to  form  a  true  and  natural  alliance,  are  to  be 
found  in  England  and  the  Peninsula :  distance  of  frontier,  neces- 
sity for  commerce,  resulting  from  the  mutual  wants  of  the  nations, 
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Thus  the  reader  may  form  an  adequate  idea  upoa 
what  objectK  the  wisdom  of  parliament  and  the  policy 
of  Pitt  (continued  by  Castlereagh),  expended  nearly 
two  thousand  millions  of  money.  But  in  taking  a 
financial  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  to  refrain 
from  asking — what  has  England  gained  by  opposing  the 
European  revolution  with  such  immense  sacrifice  of 
blood  and  treasure  .'  Would  not  a  policy  opposite 
to  that  of  Pitt,  have  been  more  beneficial  to  the 
BritisI)  empire  ?  The  offer  understood  to  have  been 
made  by  the  French  government,  to  exchange  their 
East  India  establishments  for  a  part  of  our  West 
India  islands,  would  have  placed  England  in  a  situation 
to  extend  her  power  in  that  part  of  the  world  at  a  very 
trifling  expense :  whilst  the  confusion  of  parties  in 
France — the  fanaticism  of  the  clergy — the  infatuation 

the  superabundance  of  natuml  productions  in  the  one,  and  llieir 
scarcity  or  nbsence  in  the  other,  the  want  of  iniluKtry  and  inanu- 
fiictOTCs  in  the  one  country,  and  the  superior  industry,  and  inijic- 
ri'ous  necessity  of  extending  the  consumption  of  nrnnufhcturcs  in 
the  other;  the  thinness  of  population,  and  the  vast  uncultiiiited 
tracts  of  land  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  excess  of  people,  and  es- 
houMed  state  of  the  soil  in  England ;  in  fine,  the  common  anti|H)thy 
of  both  nations  towards  France ;— all  these  arc  more  than  aulKcIent 
grounds  for  almndoniug  that  limited,  short-sighted,  and  absurd  po- 
licy of  strengthening  unc  part  of  the  Peninsula  iigainst  the  other, 
and  perpetuating  its  disunion;  prefiTring  to  exercise  an  imperfect 
influence  over  a.  fraction  of  it,  when  the  whole  might  be  effectively 
influenced,  and  directed  towards  the  true  interest  of  both  countries. 
Surely  the  grand  European  object  of  curbing  Gallic  ambition  and 
irruption,  might  be  effected  with  far  more  stability  by  this  means, 
than  by  aiming  at  it  on  the  side  of  Belgium.  Tlie  battle  of  Daylem 
ncutraliEed  all  the  grand  victories  of  Alarengo,  Austerlitz,  and 
Jena:  the  surrender  of  Dupont's  army,  produced  more  effects  in 
rousing  depressed,  humiliated,  and  conquered  Europe,  than  all  the 
advnntag(^s  obtained  by  the  coalitions  and  victories  uf  the  conti- 
nental jiowers.  Xot  Portugal  alone,  but  the  united  Peninsula,  is  the 
grand  basis  of  British  and  Spanish  power,  and  the  true  fulcrum  of 
Kuropcan  liberties  against  the  unceflslitg  ambition  uf  France. 
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of  the  nobility — the  unsettled  state  of  all  the  aristocrar 
tical  powers  of  the  continent — the  extra-continental  or 
insular  position  of  England — and  the  superiority  of  the 
British  navyj — all  combined  to  give  her  the  most 
decided  advantages  ;  and^  had  she  maintained  a  strong 
armed  neutrality,  would  undoubtedly  have  thrown  the 
commerce  of  all  the  world  into  her  hands,  without  her 
being  excluded  from  that  of  almost  all  the  Continent,  as 
was  the  case  in  consequence  of  her  interference. 

But  Pitt  and  his  admirers  thought  otherwise.  They 
thought,  like  some  modern  writers  on  political  economy, 
that  taxation  was  a  practical  source  of  riches  to  the 
country  * — that  its  imposition  was  a  blessing  to  manu- 
facturers, agriculturists,  and  merchants.  It  is  unneces* 
sary  to  discuss  these  opinions  here :  however,  (with  all 
deference  be  it  observed,)  it  is  a  principle  in  political 
economy  that  capital  is  better  managed  and  rendered 
more  productive  by  individuals  than  by  governments, 
even  when  the  latter  employ  it  in  objects  useful  and 
beneficial  to  the  community.  It  has  been  observed  by 
Vauban,  that  **  I'argent  le  mieux  employe  est  celui  que 
le  roi  laisse  entre  les  mains  de  ses  sujets."  ^  Had  only 
one  half  of  the  amount  spent  been  left  in  the  possession 
of  the  industrious  and  persevering  Britons;  had  the 
thousand  millions  sterling  %  which  was  employed  in  the 
payment  of  so  many  millions  of  destructive  labourers, 

*  Chambers.  Canard.  Spence.  Colquhoun.  Gray.  This  last 
author  calls  public  debt  *'  service  capital ". 

^  '*  Nul  sentiment  dans  Thomme  retienne  son  inteHigence,  ni 
reveille  autant  que  I'interet  personel, — ^il  donne  de  Tesprit  aux  plus 
simples."  (Say.) 

^  The  total  money  raised  in  Great  Britain  by  loans  and  taxes, 
during  the  twenty-three  years  that  elapsed  between  the  begin* 
ning  of  1793,  and  1816,  was  about  1^64,000,000/.,  of  which 
1>1 00,000,000/. !  were  expended  in  the  charges  of  the  war,  according 
to  the  calculations  of  Lowe  and  Hamilton. 
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remained  in  tlie  hands  of  active  British  producers,  the 
result  would  have  heen  infinitely  superior.  The  argu- 
ment that  the  nation  has  increased  in  wealth,  proves 
nothing :  how  much  richer  would  it  be,  had  a  contrary 
system  prevailed  ?  Above  two  millions  were  granted  in 
this  period  for  public  works,  and  141,000/.  for  the  en- 
couragement of  commerce  and  navigation.  If,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  able  party,  these  comparatively  small 
sums  produced  the  most  astonishing  and  beneficial 
effects,  what  would  have  been  the  result  had  Jive  hun- 
dred times  the  amount  been  approjyrinfed  to  tJie  same 
objects? 

But  leaving  all  these  questions  to  British  statesmen, 
and  confining  ourselves  to  facts,  let  us  observe,  that 
from  the  accession  of  WiUiam  III,  to  1815,  above  one 
thousand  one  hundred  miUionn  were  chiefly  e.vpended 
in  depressing  the  house  of  Bourbon  ;  while,  during  the 
same  period,  an  equal  sum  was  appropriated  to  raise  it 
to  the  splendour,  and  strengthen  it  in  the  possession  of 
the  throne!  When  one  seriously  considers,  that  all  this 
has  been  done  by  the  most  free,  the  most  enlightened, 
and  the  most  calculating  nation  of  the  world — when 
one  reflects  on  the  inconsistency,  the  ignorance,  and  the 
folly  of  mankind,  one  is  certainly  not  inclined  to  be 
proud  of  the  genius,  nor  to  admire  the  boasted  excellence 
of  the  human  race. 

The  public  revenue  of  Ireland,  although  small  at  the 
beginning  of  this  period,  constantly  and  progressively 
increased  :  it  even  exhibited  a  greater  relative  increase 
than  that  of  Great  Britain.  AV'hcn  Schomberg  landed 
in  that  country  in  1689,  its  income  amounted  to  the 
insignificant  sum  of  8,884/. ;  five  years  afterwards,  it 
rose  to  430,000/. ;  five  years  later,  to  710,000/. ;  and, 
at  the  end  of  tlic  century,   it   was  "GO.OOO/.  (Table 
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XXXIV.  Part  I.) — ^the  amount  continued  nearly  sta- 
tionary at  this^  until  the  accession  of  George  III.  (Table 

XXXV.  Part  I.)  when  all  its  branches  received  more 
regularity :  its  gross  annual  produce^  on  an  average  of 
the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign^  was  892^287/.— -of  the 
following  ten  years^  1^335^100/. — and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  French  revolution^  it  reached  2^161,983/. — 
(Table  XXXVI.  Part  I.) 

The  great  political  events  so  much  praised  by  one 
party^  and  so  much  blamed  by  the  other^  took  place  in 
1802.  The  union  with  Ireland  was  undoubtedly  bene- 
ficial both  to  Ireland  itself^  and  to  its  revenue^  as 
in  1803  it  increased  to  above  4,830,000/.— (Table 
XXXVII.  Part  I.)  Commerce  and  industry  have  pro- 
gressed in  that  island  ever  since  this  epoch.  The  seve* 
ral  branches  of  the  revenue  received  great  improvements 
and  a  better  organization,  its  heads  being  the  same  as 
those  of  England,  as  customs,  land  tax,  excise,  &c.  &c. 
The  results  were  favourable,  as  in  four  years  after  the 
Union,  the  revenue  increased  nearly  two  millions,  when 
the  gross  income  amounted  to  above  5,8 1 6,000/.  The 
public  income  kept  pace  with  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  and  the  increase  of  its  population,  and  in  1709 
added  another  million  to  its  amount.  Agriculture 
was  visibly  advancing :  the  demand  for  its  produce 
during  the  war  was  very  considerable.  The  constant 
supplies  required  by  the  army  in  Portugal,  gave  a  great 
impulse  to  this  branch  of  industry,  and  had  the  most 
salutary  effects  on  the  income,  which,  in  1812,  reached 
6,698,637/i  But  if  agriculture  was  improving,  com- 
merce and  manufactures  (particularly  that  of  linen)  were 
not  less  on  the  advance.  The  demand  for  this  last 
article  increased  considerably  in  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
as  well  as  in  the  vast  dominions  of  Spanish  America. 
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Exports  and  imports  increased,  and  consumption  aug- 
mented in  Ireland.  The  effects  were  perceived  in  the 
customs  and  excise,  and  the  grand  result  was,  that  in 
1813,  the  revenue  reached  7,326,000/.;  and  these 
causes  continuing  their  beneficial  influence,  the  revenue 
of  Ireland,  at  the  end  of  this  period  when  the  French 
boundaries  were  fixed,  reached  the  extraordinary  amount 
of  8,335,966/.— (Table  XXXVII.  Part  I.)  Such  was 
the  high  point  reached  by  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Ire- 
land';  but  if  we  include  the  loans  contracted,  the 
whole  will  amount  to  9,217,000/.  in  1803;  to  more 
than  12,800,000/.  in  1812;  and  to  above  19,700,000/. 
at  the  end  of  the  war.     (Table  XXXVIll.  Part  I.) 

Tlie  reader  is  aware,  that  in  the  general  history  and 
account  of  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  Great 
Britiun,  the  revenue  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  that  of  Ire- 
land, has  been  included ;  but  as  it  may  perhaps  be 
gratifying  to  knotv  what  has  been  its  progress,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  (1804),  the  total  gross  produce  of  the  revenue 
of  Scotland  was  2,73'l-,429/. ;  in  1807  was  above 
3,800,000/.;  in  1812.  4,600,000/.;  and  at  the  end  of 
this  period  reached  the  considerable  amount  of  5,368,487/. 
(Table  XXXIX.  Part  I.) 


RECAPITULATION. 


But  let  us  conclude  this  extraordinary  period  of 
British  taxation,  revenue,  and  expenditure  ;  in  which  we 

*  Tlie  tiunicrous  Tables  relating  to  Irelaml,  formed  by  Alurcau 
froni  official  ducuuieiits,  are  t'lulmrnti.'  und  conijileti;  in  nil  the  dflaila 
of  tbe  revenue,  commi-'rcc,  muiiufat-turca,  &c.  of  that  eountry ;  aiid 
are  earnestly  rccommeadcd  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  thoae 
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haTe  Men,  ihat  the  system  of  taxation  introduced  by  the 
B/epaVSe,  was  continued  and  improved  by  William  III.^ 
who  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  an  aristocratical 
levdution ;  that  he  introduced  the  malt  tax^  and  the 
taxes  on  hackney  coaches^  hawkers  and  pedlars^ 
macrriageSy  births  and  bachelors ;  that  from  the  imposition 
of  taxes  upon  breads  com,  &c.,  he  went  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  granted  bounties  upon  the  same  articles ; 
that,  coming  from  the  first  commercial  country,  he  in- 
troduced the  borrowing  system,  the  Bank,  and  the 
funding  system,  as  well  as  more  sound  commercial 
principles,  which  began  to  be  developed  in  his  reign ; 
that  the  basis  of  industry  and  manufactures  began  to 
be  much  better  understood,  as  the  duties  on  the  ex- 
portation of  woollen  manufactures  were  entirely  re- 
pealed. 

We  have  seen — that  Queen  Anne's  time  bore  a  great 
resemblance  to  that  of  Pitt,  both  in  the  system  of 
borrowing  money,  and  increasing  taxation.  The  excise 
reached  two  millions,  and  the  land  tax,  by  assessing  it  at 
four  shillings,  produced  as  much  as  it  does  at  present. 
The  objects  to  which  the  produce  of  these  exactions 
was  applied,  were  not  the  most  beneficial  to  the  British 
interest ;  but  the  great  '^  desideratum  "  the  union  with 
Scotland,  effected  in  this  reign,  was  an  ample  com- 
pensation for  many  disadvantages. 

We  have  seen — that  George  I.,  a  true  father  to  his 
people,  maintained  peace,  reduced  the  expenditure,  paid 
part  of  the  debt  contracted  by  his  predecessors,  and 
instead  of  burdening  his  people  with  new  taxes,  gave 
open  protection  to  the  manufacturer,  by  abolishing  the 
duties  upon  the  exportation  of  British  goods,  and  re- 
pealing the  taxes  upon  raw  materials. 
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That  his  successor,  preferring  war  to  the  happiness  of 
liis  people,  increased  the  taxes  and  burdens ;  notwith- 
standing which,  the  customs  remained  stationary,  while 
the  excise  reached  nearly  four  millions,  and  the  whole 
public  income  was  eight  millions ;  that  in  order  to 
gratify  the  aristocracy,  the  land  tax  was  reduced  to  one 
shilling,  while  the  duty  upon  salt,  which  had  been  re- 
pealed with  a  view  of  forwarding  our  fisheries  and 
navigation,  was  revived;  and  that  157  millions  were 
expended  in  the  war  of  Spain,  and  in  that  for  supporting 
Maria  Theresa. 

Lastly,  we  have  seen — that  the  greatest  financial 
epoch  of  the  world  commenced  with  George  III. ;  that 
Pitt  came  into  power,  by  opposing  the  ministry,  the 
American  and  continental  wars,  and  the  heavy  tax- 
ation of  the  people ;  but  soon  forgot  his  engagements, — 
doubled  and  trebled  their  burdens — renewed  the  income 
and  property  tax — and  imposed  duties  upon  every 
thhig  that  could  be  seen  or  felt ;  that  the  customs,  from 
a  million  and  a  half,  increased  to  11,000,000/.,  at  the 
end  of  this  period;  the  land  tax,  from  3,600,000/. 
to  7,500,000/.;  and  the  excise  from  3,800,000/.  to 
26,500,000/. ;  that  the  useful  discoveries  in  directing 
bteam  to  manufacturing  operations,  had  the  greatest  in- 
fluence on  commerce  and  manufactures — increasing  the 
extent  of  the  one,  and  the  productions  of  the  other; 
whereby  consumption  was  augmented,  and  tlie  revenue  pro- 
gressively and  uninterruptedly  increased  from  8,800,000/. 
to  nearly  77,000,000/. ! — while  its  total  net  aggregate 
amount,  from  the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  end  of 
this  period,  exceeded  the  prodigious  sum  (never  before 
imagined)  of  1,386  millions  t  to  which  were  added,  531 
millions  of  debt ! — lastly,  tliat  this  stupendous  sum  was 
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duefly  expended — ^in  enforcing  unjust  laws  in  the 
American  colonies ;  in  upholding  the  dethroned  house 
of  Bourbon;  in  fostering  the  aristocracy;  and  in  op- 
posing the  prindples  of  the  second  great  European 
revolution. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  a  more  happy  period — a 
period  of  peace. 
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t/>  tJjt  fr.k  of  S:.  HekriA.  A  z^sv  en  an»e  in  eooDO- 
r/.icd  ;^/Iv:7»  £2^1  a  ner  f^nxr^jMl  s^ssem  becime  oeoes- 
un'.  T\it  yt30t  estabSATnfpt  of  1792  vms  discussed 
arid  adf/pU:d,  '^  subject,  bowever,  to  those  qualificatioDS 
rendered  necessary  by  the  new  state  o(  things.' 

TTie  amount  f27  millions}  of  the  siqpi^ies  for  this 
year  ^IHWj  was  certainly  considerable,  although  won- 
derfully reduced  when  compared  with  that  of  preceding 
ones;  an  arrangement  was  entered  mto  between  the 
Government  and  the  Bank  of  England,  by  which  the 
latter  aided  in  raliiing  the  necessary  sum  *. 

Reduction  being  now  the  order  of  the  day,  the  na- 

•  See  "  State  of  the  Nation  ",  p.  17 ;  and  Com.  Jour. 
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tioDal  burdens  were  diminished :  18  millions  of  taxies 
were  repealed  within  the  year ;  while  above  39  millions  - 
were  struck  oflF  the  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy,  by 
the  discharge,  since  1814,  of  300,000  soldiers  and 
sailors ;  99,000  men  being  considered  amply  sufficient 
for  the  peace  establishment  *.  Thus,  notwithstanding 
the  terrible  effects  of  the  sudden  and  violent  transition 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  the  British  nation  began 
to  breathe,  and  to  enjoy  the  beneficial  effects  of  peace. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  that  the  principle  of  a 
diminution  of  taxes  being,  in  this  year,  once  established, 
the  government  have  uniformly  adhered  to  it ;  and  that, 
although  slowly,  the  reductions  have  progressed.  But 
the  contraction  of  general  commerce  and  trade,  and  the 
deficiency  of  the  harvest  by  one-third,  caused  them  to 
adopt  two  excellent  measures  in  the  following  year 
(1817),  viz. : — the  appropriation  of  a  million  and  a  half 
for  the  employment  of  the  poor,  and  the  abolition  of 
sinecures  amounting  to  100,000/.  ^  The  funding  ope- 
rations effected  in  1818,  although  closely  connected 
with  revenue  and  taxation,  are  described  in  a  separate 
Part. 

Upon  the  opening  of  parliament  in  1819,  the  Prince 
Regent,  in  his  speech,  congratulated  the  country  upon 
the  novel  circumstances  of  ''  the  withdrawal  of  the 
army  from  France,  the  great  reduction  of  the  naval  and 
military  establishments,  and  the  progressive  improve- 
ment rf  the  revenue,  and  of  all  resources.'*     For  once 

*  Of  tbese^  25^000  men  (or  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
number)  were  required  to  keep  the  peace  in  Ireland.  They  were 
distributed  throughout  the  country^  in  no  less  than  400  barracks. 
Unfortunately^  almost  as  large  a  force  is  necessary  in  the  present 
time. 

^  Com.  Joum.;  and  Report  of  Financial  Committee. 
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the  King's  speech  spoke  truth :  the  revenue  for  this 
year  amounted  to  51  millionSj  being  an  excess  of  two 
miUions  and  a  half  over  that  of  1818,  which  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Finance  Committee  at  51^  millions,  and 
the  expenditure  at  50  millions — thus  leaving  a  surplus 
of  one  million  and  a  half ;  while  in  1819  the  surplus  was 
three  millions.  Ten  millions,  however,  being  due  the 
same  year,  five  millions  to  the  Bank,  and  five  millions 
for  the  payment  of  Exchequer  Bills,  the  Committee 
passed  the  important  resolution,  "  that  the  finances  of 
the  country  would  not  be  established  upon  a  basis  solid 
and  permanent,  until  the  income  of  the  year  should 
exceed  the  expenditure  by  at  least  five  millions."'  The 
ministry,  acting  upon  this  resolution,  imposed  three 
millions  of  new  taxes,  the  selection  of  which  was  formed 
upon  the  most  approved  principles  of  political  economy. 
Twelve  millions  were  taken  from  the  sinking  fimd, — a 
deposit  hitherto  considered  sacred, — and  applied  to  the 
loans  and  the  Exchequer  hills.  The  great  measure  of 
estabhshing  the  ancient  security  against  an  excess  of 
])aper  money  by  a  return  to  payment  in  gold,  (the  dis- 
cussion of  which  is  reserved  for  another  place,)  was  ef- 
fected in  this  year. 

The  national  revenue  increased,  notwithstanding  the 
abolition  of  the  war  taxes.  Its  principal  heads,  the 
customs  and  excise,  were  very  productive:  in  1820,  tlie 
former  reached  14,700,000/.,  and  the  latter  nearly 
28,000,000/.  (Table  XLI.  Part  I.)  The  settlement 
of  the  civil  list,  upon  the  plan  of  1816,  was  effected 
tills  year  ;  and  no  less  than  twelve  millions  were  taken 
from  the  sinking  fund,  by  that  very  party  who  had  so 
much  vaunted  its  extraordinary  efficacy,  and  so  earnestly 
insisted  upon  its  inviolability  ^  But  m  1821,  the  finan- 
"  Sif.'  ihc  Report.  '■  Com.  Jour. 
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dal  prospects  of  the  kingdom  bore  a  more  favourable 
aspect.  The  excise  reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
31,200,000/. ;  the  stamps  above  7,000,000/. ;  and  the 
land  tax  8,182,000/.,  as  appears  by  Table  XLI.  The 
King  had  promised  in  his  speech  to  direct  the  efforts  of 
his  ministers  to  farther  reductions  :  they  redeemed  that 
pledge ;  and  consequently,  a  reduction  of  nearly  two 
millions  was  made  in  the  supplies,  compared  with  their 
amount  in  the  preceding  year  *.  The  lottery  was  abo- 
lished about  this  time. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  pass  in  minute  review  the 
financial  measures  connected  with  taxation,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  public  revenue  in  the  succeeding  years :  to 
relate  how  the  property  tax  ceased — how  that  most 
obnoxious  and  abhorred  tax  upon  income  was  repealed, 
and  how  a  new  source  of  revenue  was  added  to  the 
others  by  the  "  Com  Act"  passed  in  1828,  which  fur- 
nished a  considerable  item  of  increase  to  the  income. 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  while  all  the  branches 
of  income  have  been  on  the  increase,  the  exertions  both 
of  the  opposition  and  of  the  government  have  been  con- 
stantly directed  to  the  reduction  of  the  expenditure. — 
Thus,  in  1829,  the  ministers  congratulated  the  House 
on  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  country  as  evinced 
in  the  improvement  of  the  '*  excise  and  customs  " — the 
two  chief  branches  of  revenue;  in  consequence  of 
which,  its  produce  had  exceeded  the  estimate  by  up- 
wards of  two  millions ;  whDe  the  expenditure  was  no 
less  than  767,000/.  under  it. — (See  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer's  Budget  of  this  year.)  In  1830,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced  a  reduction  of 
1,300,000/.,  and  signified  his  intention  of  totally  remit- 

•  Sec  "  State  of  the  Nation." 
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ting  the  exdse  duties  on  beer,  cider,  and  leather — a 
relief  which  he  calculated  would  amount  to  nearly  five 
Diillions. 

The  civil  list  of  William  IV.  was  soon  brought 
forward  by  the  ministers  ;  but  it  was  not  so  easily 
settled  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  George  IV.  The 
mighty  aristocratical  party,  which  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury had  almost  uninterruptedly  ruled  the  destinies  of 
the  natiot),  was  too  confident  of  its  power  to  carry  this 
measure.  Wellington  being  at  its  head,  it  thought 
itself  irresistible,  and  unconquerable ;  but  the  enemies 
of  this  chief  were  not  idle.  The  motion  for  a  select 
committee  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine ; 
and  the  proud  conqueror  of  the  French  was  worsted 
and  completely  defeated,  by  so  small  a  nimiber  of 
Englishmen.  Thus  a  motion,  having  for  its  object 
the  saving  of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  occasioned,  in 
England,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  her  revolutions — the 
introduction  of  the  Reform  BiU. 

But  a  far  more  violent  struggle  was  going  on  in 
France : — almost  at  the  same  time,  blood  was  running 
in  torrents  in  Paris,  to  bring  about  another  democratic 
revolution. 

The  grand  European  revolution  had  almost  failed  in 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  intended.  Napoleon,  its 
traitorous  and  ungrateful  offspring,  usurping  all  its 
advantages,  becoming  possessed  of  all  the  immense 
means  which  that  wonderful  phenomenon  had  produced, 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  invincible  arms 
of  the  republic,  turned  all  those  immense  means  against 
the  revolution  itself.  He  brought  tog;ethcr  the  men  of 
tlie  old  and  the  new  order  of  things  (so  opposite  to  each 
other),  filled  the  Tuileries  with  the  ancient  and  the 
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modem  aratociBcy,  converted  France  into  a  barrack  of 
soldiers,  a  bagnio  of  slaves^  a  country  of  spies,  and  all 
Europe  into  a  bloody  field  of  battle — into  a  region  of 
plunder,  slaugbter,  and  devastation.  The  name  of 
liberty  became  a  bye-word,  and  an  object  of  ridicule ; 
the  rights  of  men  were  scoffed  at,  and  trampled  upon  ; 
and  the  idea  of  a  limited  monarchy  was  punished  with 
death,  by  this  most  insolent,  but  most  powerful,  of  all 
military  tyrants.  Sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  were 
equally  confounded  in  the  desolating  ruin — ^in  the  uni- 
versal military  oppression.  Nations  were  already  tired 
out ;  and  eagerly  expected  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  off  the  yoke.  It  came  at  last : — mo- 
narchs  uttered  the  sacred  name  of  ''  liberty  ",  and  held 
forth  the  consoling,  the  intoxicating  idea,  of  '^  consti- 
tutional monarchy":  nations  rose  efi  masse,  and  the 
greatest  of  tyrants  was  suddenly  crushed.  It  was  not 
the  frosts  of  Moscow,  nor  the  gold  of  England,  which 
precipitated  the  fall  of  Napoleon ;  but  the  long-provoked 
desertion  of  the  people — the  unanimous  and  mighty 
will  of  nations. 

But  scarcely  was  the  victory  obtained,  when  the 
monarchs  (yet  celebrating  with  their  people  the  jointly- 
acquired  triumph,)  forfeited  their  specious  promises  of 
"constitutions",  and  "limited  charters."*  A  hypo- 
crital  woman,  Krudner,  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
*' Holy  Alliance "  (in  1815);  and  the  very  sovereigns, 
who  had  just  been  liberated  by  the  blood  and  exertions 
of  their  subjects,  and  who  gave  the  most  solemn  pledges 
to  repay  the  obligation,  united  in  a  "  Holy  Alliance  " ; 
whose  ostensible  object  was,  "  to  govern  them  in  justice 

*  See  the  proclamations  of  the  Kmg  of  Prussia^  and  the  Princes 
of  Germany. 
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and  equity,  taking  the  divine  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct "  * ;  but  its  real 
object  was,  to  keep  them  in  greater  slavery  and  sub- 
jection, and,  far  from  conceding  the  often  promised 
"  liberal  institutions  ",  to  destroy  those  which  they  had 
granted. 

At  length,  forbearance  was  exhausted.  "  The 
Charter ",  was  the  cry  of  the  people  of  Paris,  when 
attacking  the  hired  Swiss  at  the  king's  palace  :  the 
"  Charter",  was  the  tremendous  cry,  when  they  flocked 
to  the  barricades.  All  Europe  was  convulsed ;  aud 
all  nations,  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  Warsaw, 
commenced  the  reclamation  of  their  just  rights.  The 
"  sovereignty  of  the  people  "  a  second  time  reared  its 
head  in  Europe  :  the  empty  shadows  "  legitimacy  "  and 
the  '*  Holy  Alliance  "  were  compelled  to  give  way  ;  and 
monarchs  themselves  were  the  original  and  the  principal 
cause  of  this  new  democratic  revolution, — this  "  third 
great  European  revolution."  " 

■  .Sec  the  letter  of  George  IV-  in  answer  to  tlic  inTitation  of  the 
Allies  to  become  a  member,  declining  tbe  honour,  bs  beiug  incom- 
patible with  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

'■  Although  the  revolution  of  Paris  CTcitetl  a  general  insurrec- 
tionary movement  throughout  all  EurD|)e,  still  it  would  not  have 
been  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  great  European  revolutions 
undertaken  fur  the  happiness  and  true  liberty  of  mankind,  had  it 
not  been  coupled  and  contemporary  with,  the  great  measure  of  Bri- 
tinh  reform.  For  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  rational  liberty  and 
freedom,  can  be  established  among  a  people  who,  by  their  topogra- 
phical and  political  situation,  arc  compelled  to  be  a  nation  of  ool. 
(liers,  and  whose  character  is  so  volatile,  that  their  attention  is  for 
e  absorbed  by  theatrical  exhibitions  and  idle  pageants,  than  by 
the  endeavour  to  obtain  for  themselves  sound,  peaceful,  and  well 
regulated  constitutional  liberties.  Tliis  is  abundantly  proved  by 
the  evcuts  subsequent  to  the  rt'volution,  and  by  tlie  facta  exposed  in 
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The  people^  proud  of  their  conquest^  and  in  the  full 
exerdse  of  their  sovereignty,  chose  a  "  Citizen  King  "*, 
and  placed  him  cm  a  ''  popular  throne,  surrounded  by 
republican  institutions";  these  were  his  own  words 
whmi  he  accepted  their  conditions,  and  swore  to  the 
new  constitutional  compact.  If  he  destroy  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract,  all  his  rights  are  at  an  end — 
they  have  no  other  foundation.  But  the  king  of  the 
French  has  acted  in  open  contradiction  to  those  sti- 
pulations :  he  is  perhaps  convinced,  that  civil  and  welU 
understood  liberty  never  has  been,  nor  ever  will  be, 
established,  in  a  vast  barrack  of  soldiers  like  France : 
he  has  paralysed  the  revolution,  but  its  movement  is 

the  ''  Histoire  des  choses  et  des  hommcs  dc  Juillet ",  by  Sarrans ; 
in  *'  England  and  France^  or  a  Cure  for  Ministerial  Gallomania  "; 
and  in  the  ''  Calendrier  de  la  liberte  de  la  presse,  et  de  Tordre 
puUique  en  France,  depuis  la  Revolution  de  Juillet  1830."  The 
perpetoal  tumults,  the  violations  of  essential  rights,  and  the  in^ 
Iringement  of  the  principal  articles  of  the  Charter  so  recently 
swam  to,  and  so  ostentatiously  proclaimed,  suggested  to  these 
authors  and  to  the  judicious  editor  of  the  last  Quarterly  Revieiv, 
the  loUowing  striking  parallels,  which  are  well  worth  attention. 
Charles  was  expelled  for  four  chief  heads  of  offence: — 1.  For  at- 
tempting to  control  the  press.  There  have  been  more  state  prosecu^ 
turns  of  the  press,  more  printing'houses  destroyed,  more  publications 
arbitrarily  suppressed,  in  two  years  of  Philippe's  reign,  than  in  lite 
whole  reign  of  Charles,  2.  Charles  was  expelled  for  attempting  to 
remodel,  by  the  authority  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  the  com- 
position and  numbers  of  another.  Philippe — one  branch  of  the 
legislature, — took  upon  himself,  on  his  own  single  authority,  to  re* 
model  the  composition  and  numbers  of  another,  3.  Charles  was  ex- 
pelled for  having  "  mitraille  "  his  subjects  in  the  streets  of  Paris  in 
July  1830.  Philippe  "  mitrailled"  a  greater  number  of  his  fellow^ 
citizens  in  June  1832.  4.  Charles  viras  expelled  for  having  on  27th 
July,  while  the  revolution  was  flagrant,  proclaimed  martial  law  in 
the  capital.  Philippe,  in  June  1832,  qfler  the  tumults  had  been 
suppressed,  proclaimed  martial  law  in  the  capital,  and  maintained  it 
till  the  indignant  tribunals  declared  its  illegality, 
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not  annihilated.  The  two  principles,  the  "  sovereignty 
of  the  people" — and  "  absolute  monarchy  ",  are  afresh 
strugghng,  and  contending  for  victory  :  the  contest  is 
open  in  France,  and  secret,  though  intense,  throughout 
all  Europe.  If  the  first  gain  the  ascendancy,  will  they 
again  trust  to  the  promises  of  monarchs  ? 

But  will  this  revolution  he  conducted  by  the  peace- 
ful, determined,  united,  hut  a  thousand  times  stronger 
means,  by  which  the  British  people  directed  theirs  ? 
"  We  will  pay  no  more  taxes  until  the  bill  is  passed": 
no  bloodshed — no  "  barricades  "  ;  this  simple  resolution 
was  the  weapon  used  by  the  British  people — the  great 
engine  furnished  by  the  representative  system,  and  by 
enlightened  modern  civihzation.  But  they  proceeded 
further;  convinced  that  all  revolutions  of  the  world  are 
secured  or  lost  through  money,  they  acted  upon  this 
principle,  the  more  effectually  to  secure  their  object. 
"  There  is  no  return  of  gold  to  the  Bank,"  (says 
Palmer,  the  governor,  before  the  Committee,)  "  there  is 
no  return  down  to  this  day  of  any  part  of  this  issue," 
(between  the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey  and  his  restora- 
tion) "and  the  Bank,  during  that  run,  paid  out 
1,600,000/.!!!"  Consequently,  had  the  Reform  Bill 
been  delayed,  had  the  powerful  aristocratic  party  gained 
their  point — the  most  powerful  government  of  the  earth 
would  have  found  itself  utterly  destitute,  the  greatest 
mercantile  nation  in  the  world  would  have  been  para- 
lysed in  its  operations,  and  the  most  wealthy  establish- 
ment on  record  would  certainly  have  failed  '".     These 

•  See  evidence  of  Jlr.  Palmer  befurc  the  Committee  on  the  Bank 
Charter. 

*  On  9th  May,  1832,  Earl  Grey  luid  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on 
presenting  petitions  in  favunr  of  Retiinn,  took  occasion  tu  inform 
the  Hmisc,  that  ihi'v,  tu|;ether  with  their  coilcagnes,  had   tendered 
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fiicts  siiffidently  explain  why  all  Wellington's  exertions 
to  form  an  anti-reform  ministry  were  ineffectual. 

Such  was  the  salutary^  the  grand  practical  lesson, 
given  to  all  nations  by  the  sound  sense  of  the  British 
people, — to  conduct  their  revolutions  peaceably ^  in 
order  to  succeed.  Should  the  Reform  Bill  cause  one 
half  of  the  changes  which  the  reformers  expect,  and  the 
anti^reformers  dread — should  the  financial  measures 
which  can  be  effected  in  consequence  of  this  event  be 
carried  into  effect,  the  greatest  results  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  mercantile  world,  and  the  greatest  in- 
fluence directed  towards  universal  civilization.  And  if 
(as  we  have  noticed)  English  policy,  and  English  means 
and  measures,  acted  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  First  and 
Second  grand  European  revolutions,  this  coincident 
British  reform  will  undoubtedly  most  powerfully  in- 
fluence, retard,  or  consolidate,  the  Third. 

their  resignations  as  ministers^  in  consequence  of  having  been  left 
in  a  minority  on  the  division  on  the  Reform  Bill  on  May  7th. 

On  11th  May^  a  petition  was  presented  from  the  Common  Coun- 
cil of  London  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  the  House  to 
withhold  the  supplies  till  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed  into  a  law. 
Viscount  £brington  then  moved  an  address  to  his  Majesty,  express- 
ing the  regret  of  the  House  at  the  retirement  of  the  ministry,  and 
praying  him  to  call  to  his  councils  such  persons  only  as  would  carry 
into  effect  the  Reform  Bill  unimpaired  in  all  its  essential  provisions. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  motion  was  carried  on  a  division  of  288 
against  208. 

On  17th  May,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  presenting  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Lords  against  Reform,  stated  to  the  House  that 
the  negotiation  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  ministry  under  his 
aospioes,  which  had  been  in  agitation  for  some  days,  had  failed,  and 
that  Elarl  Grey  was  again  in  communication  with  the  King.  This 
was  confirmed  by  that  nobleman,  who  added,  that  his  retention  of 
office  must  depend  on  the  conviction  of  being  able  to  carry  the  Re- 
form Bill  unimpaired  in  all  its  principles.  (See  the  Note  on  the 
Savings'  Banks  in  the  Third  Part.) 
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The  reformers  having  triumphed,  the  reforming  mi- 
nistry remained  in  office,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
:hequcr  immediately  presented  his  budget  (Feb.  1831). 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  although  his  financial  plan 
was  not  the  most  sound,  nor  the  most  conformable  to 
the  principles  of  the  science  of  taxation,  still  his  inten- 
tions to  relieve  the  public  burdens  were  most  honourable 
and  praiseworthy.  He  announced  tlie  intention  to 
abolish  210  places  ;  and  proposed  to  reduce  the  duties  on 
tobacco,  newspapers  and  advertisements,  and  to  repeal 
those  on  coals,  candles,  printed  cottons,  glass,  and  on  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  small  ones,  which,  while  they 
caused  great  inconvenience  to  the  people,  produced  only 
2000/.  to  the  government.  He  estimated  the  amount 
of  the  relief  to  be  afforded  to  the  people,  at  4,080,000/. ; 
but  to  supply  part  of  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the 
remission,  he  proposed  an  equalization  of  the  duties  on 
wine,  an  alteration  of  those  on  timber,  an  imposition  of 
a  peimy  ])er  pound  on  imported  cotton,  a  tax  vpon  pas- 
sengers  by  steam  boats,  and  a  duty  on  the  transfer  of 
stock  or  funded  property  '.  From  these  items,  and 
from  the  increased  consumption  occasioned  by  lowering 
the  proposed  duties,  he  expected  to  derive  the  sum  of 
2,740,000/. :  thus,  he  asserted,  "  the  income  of  the  year 
would  exceed  the  expenditure  by  4,500,000/."  The 
proposed  tax  on  funded  property  was  too  anti-economi- 
cal to  be  persisted  in ;  it  was  utterly  abandoned,  as  well 
as  the  alteration  in  the  timber  duties,  and  the  tax  on 
steam-boat  passengers.  Our  financial  condition  in  this 
year  may  Ije  compared  with  what  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period  (1816),  by  inspecting  Table  XLf. 
of  this  Part :  this  shows  the  produce  of  customs,  ex- 

*  Wurd,  J.  Smith,  auil  Goulbum  strenuouiily,  and  with  great 
pro[)riety,  oppotml  iIiIn 
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dse,  rtampSy  post  office,  &c.  &c. ;  and  gives  a  complete 
idea  of  the  progress,  alteration,  highest  point  reached, 
and  present  state  (1832)  of  the  principal  heads  of  re- 
venue. It  must  be  remarked,  that  although  it  appears 
by  Table  XLL,  that  the  gross  amount  produced  by  the 
excise  m  1822,  was  31,800,000/.,  and  in  1831,  only 
22,352,000/.,  we  must  not  conclude  on  that  account, 
that  consumption  has  decreased,  or  that  this  source  of 
income  has  made  no  progress,  as  the  duties  remitted 
Cfa  various  articles  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  By 
Tables  XLII.  and  XLIIL,  the  progress,  or  decrease, 
and  alterations  on  all  the  heads,  may  be  examined  and 
compared  up  to  the  present  year. 

The  revenue  of  Ireland  has  kept  pace  with  that  of 
Great  Britain.  In  1818,  it  was  under  five  millions 
(Table  XLIV.  Part  I.) ;  but  in  1822,  exceeded  that 
sum  by  250,000/.  Table  XL V.  shows  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  customs,  excise,  post  office,  &c. 

It  should  be  particularly  observed,  that  in  this  epoch, 
property  was  very  lightly  taxed,  and  that  the  most  pro- 
ductive branch  of  the  public  revenue  was  that  which 
arose  from  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption.  Also,  that 
in  six  years  (from  1822  to  1828),  there  was  a  surplus  of 
nearly  nineteen  millions,  while  an  extraordinary  dimi- 
nution was  simultaneously  effected  in  taxation;  nay 
more,  if  we  may  place  implicit  reliance  upon  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  of  1828,  ''a  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
taxation  equivalent  to  a  revenue  of  twenty-seven  mil- 
lions a-year  had  been  effected,  when  compared  with  the 
year  1816.'''  But  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
is,  '^  that  a  greater  progressive  increase  was  e£Pected  on 
those  articles  precisely,  upon  which  the  duties  have  been 
reduced  ** :  a  most  salutary  lesson  for  those  theoretical 

*  See  the  Report. 
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ministers  who  are  entrusted  with  the  reins  of  the  state, 
but  whose  ideas  are  diametncally  opposed  to  practical 
fects. 

The  aggregate  produce  of  all  the  brandies  of  the  re- 
venue, and  its  progress  and  present  state,  are  shewn  by 
Table  XLI.  Part  1.  The  excise,  in  some  years,  pro- 
duced more  than  all  the  revenue  of  France!*  The 
customs,  in  the  last  year,  yielded  more  than  the  united 
revenues  of  Russia  and  Holland  !  The  stamps,  only  a 
million  less  than  al!  the  public  income  of  Prussia !  And 
the  land  and  assessed  taxes,  a  sum  equal  to  the  income 
of  Spain  ! 

The  general  result  is,  that  the  grand  total  of  all  the 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  this  period 
of  peace,  amounted  to  933,084,153/.  (Table  XLVI. 
Part  I.)  But  in  what  manner,  and  upon  what  objects, 
have  such  enormous  sums  been  expended  ?  The  laud- 
able efforts  both  of  the  administration  and  of  the  oppo7 
sition  to  reduce  the  cstJmates  of  the  navy,  army,  and 
ordnance,  have  already  been  noticed  (and  with  the  great- 
est satisfaction) :  however,  the  expenditure  of  the  navy  has 
varied  in  tlie  following  ratio:  in  1817,  9,500,000/.— in 
1823,  4,900,000/.  (the  lowest)  and  in  1832,  5,68!^858/. 

»  The  public  income  of  France  was, 

Frsnn.  Fruici. 

In  1819 808,312,572  la  182G 97«,948,yi9 

1820 875,352,252  1827 915,729,742 

1021 882,321,28D  1028 872,746,938 

1822 949,134,984  1829 1021,714,602 

1823 1092,094.282  1030 1177.000,000 

.  951,994,200  1831 1122,197,435 

.  946,948.411 
For  Ruiuia,  hk  "  Starch  ou  Political  Econonif";  and  for  Holland, 
"  Bydrugeii  tut  dtibiiisboudiiig  van  Stoat  in  hu  hct  Koningryk  der 
Nrdi-rluiidcr ",  by  Count  Vun  llogcndurp.     Also  "  Richcssc  de 
Ilulluudc." 
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(Tables  XLIII.  and  XLVII.) — the  total  amounting  to 
99,178484/.:  thatof  the  army  was,  in  1817, 13,000,000/. 
in  1831, 6,900,000/.  (thelowest),andin  1832,7,216,293/. 
-—the  whole  amounting  to  134,867,875/. :  the  total 
amount  of  the  ordnance  (which  shows  a  proportionate 
variation)  is  25,673,243/.:— the  aggregate  of  these 
three  heads  of  expenditure  amounts  to  259,719,202/. 
But  the  efforts  of  the  Opposition  to  reduce  the  several 
items  of  the  miscellaneous,  have  not  been  so  succcss- 
fiiL  The  praiseworthy  and  persevering  exertions  of 
Brougham,  Hume,  Graham,  &c.,  to  lessen  the  useless 
expenses  incurred  in  building,  demolishing,  and  rebuild- 
ing palaces,  have  been  of  no  avail.  Equally  unavailing 
was  that  important  motion  of  Taylor,  to  inquire  into 
''  the  misapplication  of  the  public  money,  and  violation 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  in  directing  the  large 
sum  of  250,000/.,  belonging  to  the  British  claimants  on 
the  French  Government,  to  be  expended  in  the  absurd 
and  useless  alteration  of  Buckingham  Palace.''  The 
sums  expended  in  repairing  and  furnishing  Windsor 
Castle,  exceed  any  thing  witnessed  in  modern  times: 
they  amount,  up  to  the  present  day,  to  1,092,000/. !  and 
after  all,  this  palace,  as  it  is  called,  appears  no  better 
than  a  pigeon-house  to  any  one  who  has  seen  the  mag- 
nificent palaces  on  the  Continent.  Unbounded  sums 
also  were  applied  to  build  numerous  churches  and  cha- 
pels, during  the  reign  of  one  of  the  least  bigoted  kings 
that  ever  swayed  the  British  sceptre :  and  this  expendi- 
ture is  still  going  on  profusely,  although,  according  to 
the  12th  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  168  churches 
and  chapels  are  already  completed,  19  are  now  in  pro- 
gress, and  plans  have  been  approved  for  building  8 
more ;  and  the  Commissioners  have  proposed  to  make 
fiirther  grants,  in  aid  of  building  1 1  churches  and  cha- 
pels more  in  different  places.     Up  to  24th  July  1832, 
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the  considerable  sum  of  1,440,000/.!  in  Exchequer  bills, 
had  been  issued  for  these  purposes.  Thus  the  total 
"  miscellaneous  "  amount  to  40,467,838/. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  civil  list.  In  January 
1820,  the  equally  vain  and  handsome  George  IV.  as- 
cended the  throne.  This  King  was  as  loose  in  his  own 
morals,  as  he  was  rigid  towards  those  of  his  wife ;  and  if 
this  Queen's  innocence  ^vas  not  superior  to  that  of  Queen 
Boleyn,  the  intentions  of  her  husband  were  certainly 
not  inferior  in  malignity  to  tliose  of  Henry :  but  the 
times  were  quite  difierent.  This  domestic  quarrel,  how- 
ever, coupled  witli  the  most  vain  and  pompous  of  coro- 
nations, occasioned  a  perilous  national  conflict,  an 
abridgement  of  constitutional  liberties  (the  "  Six  Acts " 
as  they  are  called  being  passed  for  that  purpose)  and 
an  immense  increase  of  expenditure.  The  moderate 
expenses  of  the  coronation  of  his  present  Majesty,  form 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  vast  sums  squandered  on  a 
similar  occasion  by  lib  proud  predecessor :  the  present 
sensible  and  excellent  King  preferring  the  good  of  his 
people  to  all  foolisli  pageant  and  fantastical  show.  The 
expenses  of  the  coronation  of  the  King  and  Queen, 
only  amounted  to  the  inconsiderable  sum  of  43,159/. 
1 1*.  6rf. ' 

£        I.    d. 
'    In  tie  several  dcpartmenta  of  tbeir  Majesties' 

household 22,234  10    3 

By  the  ot&ce  of  arms,  for  the  Kiiig's  huinlds  aud 

poursuivants   1,470     3     9 

In  the  ullice  of  works,  fi>r  fitting  up  the  Abbey,  &c.    12,082  ]  4     5 

In  the  Mint,  for  coronatinn  mcdolB 4,3213     4     6 

The  amount  expended  for  fireivorks  and  fur  keep- 
ing open  the  public  tliestrea  un  the  night  of 
the  cvronBtion  3,034  18     7 

Total £"43,159  11     6 
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The  chil  list,  during  this  period^  reached  the  enor- 
mooB  sum  of  16,630,253/. ;  and  the  amount  of  the  pen- 
nons and  allowances  for  the  support  of  the  branches  of 
the  Royal  Family  is  no  less  than  6,284,572/.  (Table 
XLVIIL  Part  I.).  All  the  remainder  of  the  immense 
aggregate  noticed  above,  has  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
Debt— that  mill4one,  which,  as  Hume  in  his  time  said, 
''  must  be  destroyed,  or  it  will  destroy  the  nation." 

TaUe  L.  exhibits,  at  one  view,  the  amount  of  the 
public  revenue  in  each  reign,  from  William  the  Con- 
queror to  the  present  time;  and  Table  LI.,  shewing  the 
variation  in  the  fineness  and  weight  of  gold  and  silver 
coins,  during  the  same  period,  furnishes  the  means  of 
calculating  the  amount  of  that  revenue,  according  to  the 
present  value  of  money. 

But  to  come  to  a  general  conclusion — we  have  seen, 
that  the  public  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
from  the  most  humble  beginnings  of  contributions  in  fish 
and  cattle,  gradually  rose  until  it  reached  a  point  hardly 
imaginable  :  that  the  first  grant  in  money,  amounting  to 
50,000/.,  was  voted  by  Parliament  for  the  expedition 
of  Poictiers;  while  for  those  which  ended  at  Waterloo, 
above  700  millions  were  granted ! — we  have  seen  a  na- 
tion, struggling  in  all  periods  against  extortions,  obtain 
the  right  of  self-taxation,  and  control  even  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  exercise  of  that  power :  we  have  seen, 
that  the  income  and  real  property  tax  was  granted  in 
the  time  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  producing  at  first  but  a 
small  sum,  has  reached  an  enormous  amount  in  our 
days: — ^that  the  system  of  taxation  organized  by  the 
republic  under  the  heads  of  customs,  excise,  post-office, 
land  tax,  &c. : — producing  comparatively  small  sums 
during  the  preceding  periods,  has  become,  in  our  days. 
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SO  productive,  that  each  of  these  heads  has  equalled,  and 
even  exceeded,  the  whole  public  revenue  of  some  great 
modem  empires ! ! — ^that  all  these  immense  sums,  to  raise 
which,  the  application  of  modem  discoveries  to  manu- 
factures, the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  use  made  of 
public  credit,  so  largely  contributed,  were  sufEcient  to 
provide  for  the  immense  expenditure  required,  for  the 
support  of  the  crown — for  the  prodigious  expenses  of 
the  last  wars --and  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of 
the  National  Debt : — lastly,  we  have  seen,  that  although 
all  these  vast  sums  are  absorbed,  this  is  far  from  being 
the  whole  result  of  an  unparalleled  expenditure;  its 
most  terrible  e£Pects — its  most  oppressive  consequences, 
are  still  left  behind,  in  the  shape  of  the  National  Debt ! 
— the  rise,  progress,  and  present  state  of  which,  are 
examined  in  the  next  Part 
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A  CHRONOLOOICAL  TABLE  of  the  more  Important  Trea- 
TIB8  between  the  principal  civilized  Nations ;  with  notices  of  the 
Wab8  and  other  Events  with  which  they  are  connected ;  from 
the  b^inning  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  to  1B33. 

1326,  War  between  England  and  France^  on  the  subject  of  a 
fiirtreaa  in  Onienne,  which  Edward  II.  claimed  as  his  of  right. 

1327*  Peace  between  Robert  Bruce  and  Edward  III.  The  in« 
dependence  of  Scotland  acknowledged. 

1336.  Edward  III.  renews  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  enters  into  a  league  with  the  revolted  Flemings. 

1356.  The  German  Constitution,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Golden  Bull,  sanctioned ;  and  the  mode  of  electing  the  Emperor 
determined. 

1360.  May  8.  Peace  concluded  with  France,  at  Bretigny  near 
Chartres,  whereby  England  retained  Gascony  and  Guienne,  acquired 
Saintonge,  Agenois,  Perigord,  Limosin,  Bigorre,  Angoumois,  and 
Rovergne,  and  renounced  her  pretensions  to  Maine,  Anjou,  Tou- 
Taine,  and  Normandy;  England  was  also  to  receive  3,000,000 
crowns,  and  to  release  King  John,  who  had  been  long  prisoner 
in  Tiondon. 

1370.     War  recommenced  between  France  and  England. 

1381.     Peace  ratified  between  Venice  and  Genoa. 

1385.  The  French  united  with  the  Scotch  against  England,  up- 
on which  Richard  II.  invaded  Scotland,  and  burnt  Edinburgh. 

1390.  The  Sultan  Bajazet  ratified  a  treaty  with  the  Greek  Em- 
peror, John  Paleologus. 

1412.  Henry  IV.  of  England  leagued  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, Regent  of  France,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

1415.  August.  Henry  V.  of  England  commences  Avar  against 
France. 

1420.  May  21.  Treaty  ofTroyes  between  England,  France,  and 
Burgundy,  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that  Henry  V.  should  marry 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  be  appointed  Regent  of  France, 
and  after  the  death  of  Charles  should  inherit  the  crown. 

1423.     Treaty  between  England  and  Burgundy. 

1435.  September  22.  Treaty  of  Arras  between  France  and 
Burgundy.     Several  towns  annexed  to  the  duchy  of  Burgundy. 
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1439.     The  Pragmatic  Sauclion  eetUed  in  France,  regulating 
the  election  of  bishops,  and  moderating  the  power  of  the  pope. 
1453.     The  first  alliance  entered  into  between  the  Frunch  and 

1404.  A  league,  designated  "  Far  the  public  good,"  formed  be- 
tween the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Brittany,  and  Bourlioa,  and  others, 
against  Louis  XI.  of  France. 

14G5.  Treaiif  of  Coitflanx,  between  Louis  XI.  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  above  league.     Normandy  ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Berri. 

1468.  Louis  XI,,  having  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  Uie 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  forced  to  sign  a  treaty  at  Peronne,  con- 
fimiing  those  of  Arras  and  Conflnna,  with  some  otiicr  stipulatiuns. 

1474-  Peace  concluded  between  Edward  IV.  of  England  and 
Louis  XI.  of  France. 

1475.     Thepewce  of  Pacquigni. 

1475.  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy,  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  French  king,  but  speedily  aflerivards  leagued  against  him  with 
Edward  IV.  of  England,  and  the  Duke  of  Brittany.  Louis  XL, 
on  the  other  hand,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Snitzers,  and  suc- 
ceeded ultimately  in  becoming  au  ally  of  England,  which  unex- 
pected cliange  determined  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  conclude  a  truce 
at  VerviuB  for  nine  years. 

1476.  Charles  of  Burgundy  commenced  waragainst  the  Switscrs, 
in  which  he  eventually  lost  his  life. 

14fi2.  The  treaty  of  Arras,  lietween  Maximilian  of  Austria,  the 
husband  of  Alary  of  Burgundy,  and  Louis  XI.  of  France,  whereby 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  former,  ivas  espoused  to  the  dauphin, 
son  of  the  latter,  with  Artois  and  Burgundy  as  a  dowry. 

1482.  Peace  concluded  at  Edinburgh  between  England  and 
Scotland- 

1-194.  War  commenced  by  France  for  the  possession  of  Naples, 
bequeathed  tu  the  king  by  Charles  du  Maine,  which  was  opposed 
by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Venetiana, 
and  the  Duke  of  Milan — France  being  ultimately  forced  to  abandon 

1497-  Treaty  between  England  and  Scotland,  by  which  Perkin 
Warbeck  was  compelled  to  quit  tiie  latter  kingdom. 

ISOl.  Treaty  between  Louis  XII.  of  France  and  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  for  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  this  partition, 
however,  gave  rise  to  a  war  between  those  powers,  and  eventually 
Naples  remained  in  possession  of  Spain. 

1506.     December  10.      The  Ifague  of  Cumbray  against  the  He- 
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paUie  of  Yeniee,  ecmiprising  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the 
Kiiigp  of  Fnaee  and  Spain.  Venice  forced  to  cede  to  Spain  her 
poaMHioiis  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

1510.     Holy  league  against  Louis  XII.  of  France. 

1514.  France  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  obtained  from 
die  Pope,  by  promising  to  abolish  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ;  from 
die  K^g  of  Spain,  by  uniting  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Ferrara, 
to  Ren£e,  daughter  of  the  King  of  France ;  and  from  England, 
by  Louis  XII.  espousing  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 

1515.  On  the  accession  of  Francis  I.,  a  war  was  commenced  by 
Fraooe  for  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese. 

1516.  August  16.    The  treatif  of  Noyon. 

1521.     E^&ci  of  Warmty  proscribing  Luther  and  his  adherents. 
1521.     First  war  between   France   and    Charles  V. ;    France 
endeaTOoring  to  reinstate  Henry  d' Albert  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 


1521.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  prevailed  upon  Henry  VIII.  to 
declare  war  against  France. 

1522.  War  commenced  between  France  and  Scotland,  and  also 
between  France  and  England. 

1525.  A  treaty  concluded  between  France  and  England. 

1526,  Francis  I.,  to  release  himself  from  captivity,  signed  a 
treaty  with  Charles  V.,  surrendering  Burgundy,  Artois,  Flanders, 
&C.,  and  renouncing  all  pretensions  to  Italy. 

1527-  Second  war  between  France  and  Charles  V.  The  Pope 
taken  prisoner  at  Rome. 

1527*  A  treaty  of  mutual  obligation  entered  into  between  France 
and  England ;  and  in  the  same  year  a  fresh  treaty,  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  war  into  Italy  to  restore  the  Pope  to  liberty. 

1529.     August  5.     The  fieace  of  Camhray. 

December.  The  league  of  Smalcald  in  Franconia,  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  other  princes  of  Germany,  in 
defence  of  Protestantism. 

1532.  June  23.  A  new  treaty  of  alliance  ratified  between  the 
kings  of  England  and  France. 

1532.    August  2.    The  treaty  of  Nuremhurg  ratified. 

1536.  Third  war  between  France  and  Charles  V.  for  possession 
of  Milan. 

1538.  June  18.  Treaty  of  Nice  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V* 

1541.  Fourth  war  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. 

1542.  Henry  VIII.  of  England  attacked  Scotland,  in  order  to 
force  an  alliance  between  the  young  Queen  Mary  and  his  son  Prince 
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Edward,  which  was  terminated  by  a  peaco  the  following  year. 
This  attempt  van  as  unsuccessfully  renewed  in  1547,  after  the 
accession  of  Edward  VJ. 

loii.  League  between  En^rland  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
a^inst  France;  shortly  after  which,  peace  was  concluded  with 
France,  and  signed  at  Cressy  in  Valoia. 

IfliS.  May  15.  The  Interim  granted  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
to  the  Protestants  of  Germany. 

1549.  Peace  ratified  between  France  and  England.  Boulogne 
restored  to  France. 

1551.  October  5.  Treaty  of  Friedivald,  between  France  and  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany. 

1552.  January  Jo.  Treaty  of  Chnmbord,  confirming  the  league 
between  France  and  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany. 

August  12.  Treaty  of  Pastau,  ratified  between  Charles  V.  and 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany.   Freedom  of  religion  established, 

1554.  Treaty  of  Nnumburg,  between  Augustus  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, and  the  deposed  elector  John  Frederic — the  electorate  to  de- 
scend to  John  Frederic  and  his  heirs,  in  default  of  heirs  male  of 
Augustus. 

1555.  Peace  g/"  Religion,  concluded  at  Augsburg, — a  confirma- 
tion of  the  treaty  of  Pasaau,  establishing  the  free  exercise  of  the 
Protestant  religion. 

1556.  England   entered   into  on   alliance  with  Spain   against 

1558  February.  The  French  took  Calais,  which  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  English  since  1347- 

1559.  Peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  between  France.  .Spain,  and 
Piedmont,  France  ceded  Savoy,  Corsica,  and  nearly  300  forts  in 
Italy  nnd  the  Low  C^juntrics. 

1560.  Peace  ratified  between  England,  France,  and  Scotland. 
15(il.      Treat;,  of  Wilna,  between  the  Northern  Powers. 

1562.     The  French  Protestants  having  had  recourse  to  arms, 
fUixabcth  sent  over  succours  to  their  assistance. 
)5f!3.     War  lietween  Sweden  and  Denmark. 
1564.     April  2Q.     Peace  ratified  between  France  and  England. 

1570.  Peace  qf  St.  Ccrmaiu. 

December  13.  Peace  of  Stettin,  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. 

1571.  Spain,  Venice,  and  the  Pope,  combine  against  the  Turks, 
who  were  endeavouring  to  xubdue  Cyprus. 

1572.  Pence  concluded  between  England  and  France. 
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1578.  The  United  States  of  the  Netherlands  send  deputies  to 
ihm  HagiWy  who  declare  Philip  II.  divested  of  his  principality, 
and  sppoint  WOliam^  Prince  of  Orange^  for  their  governor  or  stadt- 
holder. 

Nofember  8.  Pacificatum  of  Ghent,  by  which  foreign  troops 
were  expelled  from  the  Netherlands  and  the  Inquisition  abolished. 

The  Leagme  begins  in  France. 

1579*  January  22.  The  union  of  Utrecht,  formed  by  Holland, 
Utiechty  Zealand,  Friesland,  and  Guelderland^  by  which  the  re- 
paUic  of  Holland  was  constituted.  Overyssel  joined  in  1580,  and 
Groniiigen  in  1594. 

1505*    War  declared  by  France  against  Spain. 

May  18-  Peace  of  Teusin,  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  which 
powers  had  been  at  war,  with  an  interval  of  seven  years'  truce, 
from  1572. 

1596.  May  2.  Peace  ratified  at  Vervins  between  France  and 
Spain ;   Spain  restores  her  conquests  of  Calais,  Amiens,  &c. 

1693.  A  treaty  between  James  I.  of  England  and  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  in  order  to  support  the  States  General  against  the  Spanish 
branch  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

1604.     August  18.     Peace  between  England  and  Spain  ratified. 

1 609.  April  4.  The  truce  of  twelve  years  between  the  Spaniards 
and  Dutch. 

1610.  Treaty  of  Halle,  between  the  Protestant  princes  of  the 
empure. 

League  of  Wurzbourg,  between  the  Catholic  princes  of  the  em-> 
pire* 

1613.  Peace  of  Siorod,  concluding  a  war  of  two  years  between 
Sweden  and  Denmark. 

1619.  Peace  between  France  and  Spain ;  marriage  of  Louis 
XIII.  with  Anne  of  Austria,  infanta  of  Spain. 

September  5.  The  Elector  Palatine,  Frederic  V.,  son-in-law  of 
James  I.,  accepted  the  crown  of  Bohemia  offered  to  him  by  the 
Protestant  states.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War. 

1620.  July  3.  Peace  of  Ulm,  by  which  Frederic  V.  lost  Bo- 
hemia. 

1622.     Conquest  of  the  Palatinate,  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IL 
1625.     Danish  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  Christian 

IV.  became  the  head  of  the  Protestant  party.     Treaty  between 

Denmark,  England,  and  Holland. 
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League  of  the  Swedes,  Dutuli,  and  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Germany,  Bgainst  the  Emperor. 

1627.  War  commenced  by  England  againat  France,  in  favour  of 
the  diatressed  French  Protestants. 

1629.  War  commeuced  by  the  King  of  France  against  the  Em- 
peror, the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  favour  of  the 
claims  of  the  Dnke  of  Nevers  to  the  territory  uf  Mantua. 

April  14.      Peace  ratified  with  France. 

May  22,  Peace  uf  Lulieck,  between  the  Emperor  and  King  of 
Denmark. 

1630.  France  joined  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  G  us - 
tavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  and  Holland,  against  the  house  of 
Austria,  in  Germany  and  Spain. 

England  also  acceded  to  the  above  alliance,  with  a  view  of  pro- 
curing the  restoration  of  the  Elector  Palatine. 

June  24.  SisedUh  period  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when 
Gustavus  Adolphus  made  a  descent  op  the  Isle  of  Riigen. 

October  13.  Pence  o/'  RalUbon,  between  Prance  and  the  Em- 
peror; terminating  the  war  for  the  IVfantuan  succession. 

November  27-     Peace  proclaimed  lietwecn  England  and  Spain. 

1 631 .  January  13.    Subsidizing  alliance  of  France  with  Sweden. 
April.     Alliance  of  Ltipsig,  between  th«  Elector  of  Saxony  and 

the  Protestant  princes. 

Treaty  (f  Chieratco,  by  which  the  Duke  of  Nevers  finally 
takes  possession  of  his  Mantuan  territories. 

1633.  March.  Treaty  of  Heilbron  between  Sweden  and  the 
Northern  Protestant  States  of  Germany,  after  the  death  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus. 

1635.     February  28.     Alliance  between  France  and  Holland. 

May  ISI.  War  declared  by  France  against  .Spain.  France  en- 
tered actively  into  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  forming  the  French  />e- 

May  30-  Pence  of  Prague  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector 
of  Saxony. 

1640.  Civil  wars  in  England  commenced;  the  Scotch  army  take 
Newcastle. 

1641.  The  Duke  of  Braganze,  having  Iteen  declared  King  of 
Portugal,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  France,  in  their  contest 
•gninst  Spain - 

January  30.     Peace  of  Miintter  between  Spain  and  the 
Dutch.     Independence  of  Holland  fully  reoognised. 
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IMS.  October  S4.  The  peace  of  fVeitphalia  signed  at  Munster 
and  St  Osnabufgy  between  France,  the  Emperor,  and  Sweden; 
Spam  oodtiniiiiig  the  war  against  France.  By  this  peace  the  principle 
of  A  b"^*"*^  of  power  in  Europe  was  first  recognized :  Alsace  given 
to  France,  and  part  of  Pomerania  and  some  other  districts  to  Swe- 
den; the  Elector  Palatine  restored  to  the  Lower  Palatine ;  the  civil 
and  political  rights  of  the  German  States  established ;  and  the  in- 
dcpendcnce  of  the  Swiss  Confederation  recognized  by  Germany. 

1651.  October.  War  commenced  between  the  English  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Dutch. 

1654.  April  5.  Peace  ratified  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  England. 

1655.  November  3.  Articles  of  peace  signed  between  Enghind 
and  France. 

1656.  February  15.    Spain  declared  war  against  England. 
November  10.     Treaty  of  Licbau,  which  annulled  the  feudal 

Mib|ection  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia  to  the  crown  of  Sweden. 

1657*  March  23.  Treaty  of  alliance  between  England  and 
France  against  Spain. 

May  27.  Alliance  of  Vienna  between  Poland,  Denmark,  and  the 
Emperor,  against  Sweden. 

1659.  May  21.  Treaty  of  the  Hague  between  England,  France, 
and  Holland,  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  North. 

November  7*  Peace  concluded  between  France  and  Spain, 
by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  Spain  yielding  Roussillon,  Artois, 
and  her  rights  to  Alsace ;  and  France  ceding  her  conquests  in 
Catalonia,  Italy,  &&,  and  engaging  not  to  assist  Portugal. 

1660.  May  3.  The  peace  of  Oliva  ratified  between  Sweden,  Po- 
land, Prussia,  and  the  Emperor.  Esthonia  and  Livonia  given  up 
to  Sweden. 

September.  A  proclamation  issued  at  London  for  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  with  Spain. 

May  27*     Peace  of  Copenhagen  between  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

1661.  June  23.  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  England  and  Por-i 
tngal. 

1663.  France  entered  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  Holland  and 
Switzerland. 

1664.  November.  The  second  war  commenced  between  England 
and  Holland. 

War  between  the  Turks  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  after 
the  Turks  had  been  defeated  the  truce  of  Temcswar  was  concluded, 
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I  September  7.  for  twenty  years;  the  Emperor  ceding  Great 
WaradeiD  and  Neuhiiusel- 

1666.  January  26,  Franee  declared  war  afrainst  England  ;  the 
Danes  also  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Dutch  against  Gngland. 

October.    War  declared  by  England  against  Denmark. 

1667-  July  25.  Peace  of  Breda  concluded  between  England, 
France,  Holland,  and  Denmark, 

1668.  January  3ft.  A  treaty  of  alliance  ratified  between  the 
States  General  and  England,  against  France,  for  the  protection  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands;  Sweden  afterwards  joining  the  league, 
it  ivas  known  as  the  Triple  Alliance. 

February  13.  Peace  of  Liibon  concluded  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  through  the  mediation  of  England.  Independence  of 
Portugal  acknowledged  by  Spain. 

May  2.  Peace  of  Aix-la-CkaptlU  between  France  and  Spain 
signed.  France  yields  Franche  Comtf,  but  retains  her  conqnesta 
in  the  Netherlands. 

1669.  May  ^.  Treatif  of  the  Hague  between  Holland  and  Por- 
tugal :  the  Dutch  allowed  to  retain  their  conquests  in  India. 

1672.  Treaty  between  France  and  England  (12th  Februar}), 
and  Sweden  (14th  April)  against  Holland. 

August  30.  An  alliance  entered  into  between  the  Emperor, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  against  France. 

1673.  June  16.  Peace  of  /-o.Mew between  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburgand  France.     The  former  engaging  not  to  assist  the  Dutch. 

France  declared  war  against  Spain. 

1674.  February  19.  Peace  of  fVcslm'miiter  between  England 
and  Holland. 

June.     The  Empire  declared  war  against  France. 

1678.  January  10.  Treaty  concluded  between  England  and 
Holland,  by  which  Holland  detached  Charles  II.  from  the  interests 
of  France. 

August  11.  Peace  of  Kimeguen  concluded  between  Prance  and 
Holland.  Spain  accedes  to  the  peace  17th  September,  giving  up 
Franche  Compte,  &c.  j  the  Emperor  on  the  5th  Feb.  following ; 
and  Sweden  on  JMarch  29. 

1679.  June  29.  Peace  o/"  St.  Germain  en  Lai/e  concluded  be- 
tween France,  Sweden,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 

September  2.  Peace  of  FmlameUeau  between  France  and 
Denmark. 

1083.     March  31.      AUiancr  of  Wartan,  between  Austria  and 
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Mud,  agnnst  Tnrlcej,  in  pnnoanoe  of  which  John  Sohieski  i»- 
drted  in  iminng  the  nege  of  Vienna,  on  Sept.  12. 

10B4.  Angnat  15.  Tmce  of  Ratisbon  concluded  by  France  with 
Spun  and  the  empire,  terminating  the  war  of  the  previous  year. 

168S.  League  qf  Augsburg  entered  into  by  Holland  and  other 
Earapean  powers^  fiir  the  purpose  of  causing  the  treaties  of  Mun- 
iler  and  Nimegaen  to  be  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  France. 

10B8.  France  commences  hostilities  against  the  confederated 
States,  and  raTages  the  Palatinate. 

10B9.     May  7-    War  declared  by  England  against  France. 

Slay  12.  The  Grand  Alliance  signed  at  Vienna  between  Eng- 
land, tlie  Emperor,  and  the  States  General ;  to  which  Spain  and 
the  Dnke  of  Savoy  afterwards  acceded. 

1096.  August  29.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  quitted  the  coalition, 
and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France. 

1697*  September  20.  Peace  of  Ryswick,  between  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Holland ;  signed  by  Germany  30th  October. 

1608.  October  11.  First  treaty  of  Partition  signed  between 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  tlic 
mocession  of  the  territories  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Joseph  Fer- 
dinand, cdectoral  prince  of  Bavaria,  declared  presumptive  heir. 

1699.  January  26.  Peace  of  Carlorvitz,  between  Turkey  and 
Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  and  Venice. 

1700.  March  13.  Second  treaty  of  Partition  hetween  France, 
England,  and  Holland,  declaring  the  archduke  Charles  presump- 
tive heir  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  Joseph  Ferdinand  having  died 
in  1699. 

October  2.  Charles  II.,  last  male  branch  of  the  house  of 
Austria  reigning  in  Spain,  bequeaths  the  kingdom  to  Philip  (»r 
Anjon. 

November  1.  Charles  II.  of  Spain  died,  and  the  claim  of  Philip 
of  Anjou  was  recognized  by  the  court  of  France. 

I7OJ.  September  7*  England  and  Holland  conclude  a  formal 
alliance  at  the  Hague,  to  resist  the  claim  of  Philip  of  Anjou,  to 
which  almost  all  the  European  states  successively  accede. 

November  16.  King  James  II.  dying,  his  son  was  proclaimed 
King  of  England  by  France,  upon  which  William  III.  commanded 
the  return  of  his  ambassadors  from  France,  and  ordered  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  ambassador  from  London. 

1702.  May  4.  War  declared  against  France  and  Spain,  by  Eng- 
land, the  Empire,  and  Holland. 
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1703.  The  Mclkuen  Treaty  between  England  and  Portugal, 
principally  for  tbc  regulation  of  commerce. 

1706.  September  24.  I'taCf  of  All  Ransladl,  between  Charles 
XFF.  of  Sweden  and  Augustus  of  Poland. 

1711-  July  2.  Peace  of  Fakii  concluded  between  RuMia  and 
Turkey,  the  Russians  giving  up  Azopli  and  all  their  possessions  on 
tile  Black  Sea  to  the  Turks  ;  in  the  following  yenr  the  war  was  re- 
newed, and  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Constanlinuplc,  on  April  IG, 
1712. 

1713.  April  11,  Peace  of'  UtrcclU,  signed  by  the  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  as  well  as  of  all  the  other  allies,  except 
the  ministers  of  the  empire.  The  most  important  stipulations  of 
this  treaty  were  the  security  of  the  Protestant  succession  in  Eng- 
land, the  disuniting  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns,  the  destruc- 
tion of  Dunkirk,  the  enlargement  of  the  British  colonies  and  plant- 
ations in  America,  and  a  full  satisfaction  for  the  claims  of  the 

April  17.  The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  published  the  Pragmatic 
Sauclioa,  whereby,  in  default  of  male  issue,  his  daughters  should 
succeed  in  preference  to  the  sons  of  his  brother  Joseph  I. 

July  13.     The  Irealjf  of  Utreclil  signed  by  Spain. 

1714.  March  6.     Peace  of  Radsladt  beUveca  France  and  the 

September  7-  Peace  of  Baden,  between  France  and  the  Emperor. 
Landau  ceded  to  France. 

1715.  November  15.  The  Barrier  Treaty  signed  at  Antwerp, 
by  the  British,  the  Imperial,  and  Dutch  ministers.  Low  Coun- 
tries ceded  to  the  Emperor. 

1717-  January  4.  Triple  Alliance  of  the  Hague  1)etwecn 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  to  oppose  the  designs  of  Cardinal 
'  Albcroni,  the  Spanish  minister- 

-      I7IR.     July  21.    Peace  of  Passaromiis  between  the  Emperor, 
Venice,  and  Turkey. 

August  2.  The  treaty  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  Empemr,  signed  at  London.  This  alliance,  on  the  accession 
of  the  states  of  Holland,  obtained  the  name  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  and  was  for  the  pur]>osc  of  guaranteeing  the  succcsslaii 
of  the  reigning  families  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  settling 
the  partition  of  the  Spanish  momtrehy. 

November  18.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  joined  the  Quadruple  Al- 
liance, signing  the  treaty  by  his  envoys  at  Whitcliall. 
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1718.  December  16.     War  declared  by  England  against  Spain. 
December  29.     War  declared  against  Spain  by  France,  under 

the  administration  of  the  r^ent,  Duke  of  Orleans. 

1719.  November  20.  Peace  of  Stockholm  between  tlic  King  of 
Oieat  Britain  and  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  by  which  the  former  ac- 
quired the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Vcrden  as  Elector  and  Duke  of 
Bronswick* 

1790.  January  26.  The  King  of  Spain  accepts  and  signs  the 
QKodmpie  Alliance- 

1721.  August  30.  Peace  of  Ni/sleit,  in  Finland,  between 
Sweden  and  Russia,  whereby  Livonia  and  Ingriu  were  ceded  to 
Ronia* 

1724.  March  23.  Treaty  of  Stockholm  between  Russia  and 
Sweden^  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp. 

1725.  April  30.  The  Viemm  treaty,  signed  between  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  and  the  King  of  Spain,  by  which  they  confirmed 
to  each  other  such  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions  as  tliey  were  re- 
spectively  possessed  of,  and  by  a  private  treaty  the  Emperor  en- 
gaged to  employ  a  force  to  procure  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  to 
Spoin^  and  to  use  means  for  placing  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain.     Spain  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

September  3.  The  Hanover  treaty,  concluded  between  the 
Rings  of  England,  France,  and  Prussia,  as  an  act  of  self-defence 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Vienna  treaty. 

1726.  War  between  England  and  Spain  commenced. 
August  6.     Treaty  of  alliance  between  Russia  and  the  Emperor. 

1727.  May  31.  Preliminary  articles  for  a  general  pacification, 
signed  at  Paris  by  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  the  Emperor,  the 
King  of  France,  and  the  States-General.  Ostend  Company  sus- 
pended. 

October  21.  Treaty  ofNipchoo  (Nerchinsk)  between  Russia  and 
China,  by  which  the  boundaries  of  the  two  empires  were  settled,  a 
Russian  resident  at  Pekin  allowed,  and  200  merchants  allowed  to 
trade  to  China  once  in  three  years.  Not  ratified  until  June  14, 
1728^  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Catherine. 

1728.  June  14.     A  congress  commenced  its  sittings  at  Soissons. 

1729.  November  9.  The  peace  of  Seville,  between  the  courts 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain ;  and  a  defensive  alliance  en- 
tered into :  to  this  treaty  the  states  of  Holland  afterwards  acceded, 
November  21. 

1731.  March  16.  The  treaty  of  alliance  of  Vienna,  between 
the  Emperor^  Great  Britain,  and  Ilollund,  by  which  the  Pragmatic 
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Snuction  was  guuvntceil,  and  the  disputes  as  to  the  Spanisli  Siicccs- 
siun  terminated ;  Spain  acceded  to  the  treaty  on  tie  22d  of  July. 

1732.  October  7-     Peace  between  Sweden  and  Poland. 

1733.  October  10.  War  declared  by  the  King  of  FrMce 
against  the  Em|icror,  on  account  of  tlie  latter  combining  with  the 
Russians  to  drive  Stanislaus,  fnther-in-law  of  the  Frcuch  King, 
from  the  throne  of  Poland,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  on  the 
death  of  August  us  II. 

1735,     t)ctober   3,     Preliminaries   of   peace   signed  at   Vienna, 

between  France  and  the  Eniperur.     Spain  acceded  April  15,  1736. 

)73<!.     April  23.     War  commenced  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

1737.  May  4.     War  deehired  against  the  Turks  by  the  Em- 

1738.  November  18.  The  definilitie  peace  of  Vienna,  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France,  the  latter  power  agreeing  to 
guamntee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.     Lorraine  ceded  to  France. 

1739.  September  18.  Peace  of  Be/^rWe  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Turks,  the  Emperor  giving  up  Belgrade  and  Servia ;  this 
was  speedily  followed  by  n  peace  betivecn  Russia  and  Turkey, 
Russia  Burreodering  Aioph  and  all  her  conquests  on  the  Black  Sc«. 

October  23.     War  declared  by  England  aguinst  Spain. 

1740.  August,  A  auh^idy  treaty  concluded  between  Giest 
Britain  and  Hesse. 

October  20.  Charles  VI.,  Emperor  of  Germany  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Kfaria  Theresa,  by  virtue  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  biung  opposed  by  the  Kings  of  Spain 
and  Poland,  who  supported  the  right  of  the  Elector  of  BaTaria, 
founiled  on  the  will  t>f  Ferdinand  I.,  gave  rise  to  a  war,  in  which 
mont  of  the  ]M)wers  of  Europe  were  engaged. 

1741.  Alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Poland, 
with  the  Quccu  of  Hungary,  (the  Knipress  Slaria  llieresa,)  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  interciits  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  Fnnce, 
Spain,  and  Sardinia,  uniting  about  the  same  time  in  the  interest  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

1742.  June  28.  Peace  of  Berlin,  between  the  King  of  PoLiud 
and  the  Queen  of  Hungary.     Silesia  given  up  to  Prussia. 

November  18.  A  treaty  for  mutual  defence  and  giiarantce 
«gni-d  at  Wlkiteliall,  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia. 

1743.  June  24.  A  defensive  treaty  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  Kussia  for  fifteen  years. 

August  7-     Pence  of  Abo,  between  Russia  and  Sweden. 

1744-     March  14.     War  declared  formuUy  by  Louis  XV.  aguiasi 
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Giciit  Biitaiii,  France  having  been  previously  engaged  merely  as 
ally  af  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

1744  April  27-  ^ur  declared  between  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
and  Eling  of  France. 

1745.  April  23.  Peace  of  Fuessen,  between  the  Queen  of 
Hnngary  and  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

December  25.  Peace  rf  Dresden,  between  Saxony^  Prussia^  and 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  confirming  the  treaties  of  Berlin  and 
Biealaa. 

1748.  April  30.  Preliminary  articles  for  the  peace  of  Aix'la- 
Ckapette  aigned  by  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
Holland,  to  whidi  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  the  Duke  of  Modena,  shortly  after  acceded,  and  Spain  and 
Genoa  before  the  end  of  June ;  in  September  and  October  the  de- 
finitive treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  by  the  respective  powers. 
By  this  peace  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  of  Nim^uen  in 
1678  and  1679,  of  Ryswick  in  1697 ;  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  of  Baden 
in  1714,  and  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  171 7>  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  in  1718rand  of  Vienna  in  1738,  were  renewed  and  con- 
finned. 

1750.  October  5.  Treaty  between  England  and  Spain,  by 
which  England  renounced  the  Assiento  cofitract  for  the  supply  of 
davea,  included  in  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 

1755.  June  8.  Commencement  of  war  by  the  English,  by  the 
attack  on  two  French  frigates  in  America. 

1756.  January  16.  Treaty  of  alliance  between  Prussia  and 
England.  Hanover  put  under  the  safeguard  of  the  King  of 
Prossia. 

May  1.    Alliance  between  Austria  and  France,  concluded  at 


Jane  9.     War  formally  declared  by  France  against  England. 

August  17*  Saxony  invaded  by  Prussia.  Banning  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War. 

September  30.     War  between  Austria  and  Prussia. 

1757-    July  17*     War  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria. 

August  24.  Hostilities  commenced  between  Sweden  and 
Pniaaia. 

September  10.     Convention  of  Closterseven, 

October  22.  Treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Delaware  and  the  Shawanee  Indians. 

I76I.  August  15.  The  Family  Compact  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  signed  at  Paris. 
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1762.  January  23,  War  declared  by  England  against  Sfiain, 
in  cunscqiience  of  thi;  Family  Compnct. 

May  1.  The  Spanish  and  French  invade  Portugal,  and  an  army 
sent  from  England  to  assist  the  Portuguese. 

—  5.  Peace  of  Petersburg,  between  Russia  and  Prussia. 
Russia  restored  all  her  conquests  to  Prussia. 

—  22.     Peace  of  Hamburg,  between  Sweden  and  Prussia. 

—  23.     War  declHred  by  Portugal  against  Spain. 

November  3.  Preliminaries  of  peace  signed  at  Fontainebleau, 
between  France  and  England. 

1 703.  February  10.  Peace  of  Paris  concluded  between  France, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Great  Britain.  Cession  of  Canada  by  France, 
and  of  Florida  by  Spain. 

—  15.  Peace  of  Hiiberlsbcrg,  between  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Saxony.     End  of  tlie  Seven  Years'  War. 

J  765.     March  22.     American  Stamp  Act. 

1788.  Februar}' 24.  Treat}/ of  Warsaw,  between  Russia  and 
Poland. 

October.     War  between  Punsia  and  Turkey. 

1771'  January  22.  A  treaty  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain,  conlirming  tlie  possession  of  the  Falkland  lalandN  to  the 

1772.  February  17-  Secret  convention  for  the  partition  of 
Poland  by  Russia  and  Prussia. 

August  5.  Treali)  of  Petersburg  for  the  same  object,  between 
Austria,  Hnssia,  and  Prussia. 

1773.  December  21.  The  disturbances  in  America  began  with 
the  destruction  of  the  tea  on  board  three  sloops  at  Boston. 

1774.  Ju1t2I.  Peace  of  Kiitchuk  tainarji,  between  Russia 
and  Turkey.  Crimea  declared  independent,  Azoph  ceded  to  Rnssia, 
and  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  granted. 

December  5,     Congress  opened  at  Philadelphia. 

177^-  April  19.  HiMitilities  commenced  at  Lexington,  North 
America,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonists. 

May  20.  The  American  provinces  sign  articles  of  union  and 
alliance. 

1776.     July  4.     American  declaration  of  independence. 

1778.  February  6.  A  treaty  ratified  with  the  states  of  Ame- 
rica, by  France,  who  acknowledged  their  independcncr. 

March  13.     War  between  England  and  Francc- 

\TJ9,  May  13.  Peace  if  TeicheH  ratified  between  Austriu, 
Suxony,  itnd  PrusHiu. 
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1779.    July  13.    Spain  joins  the  war  against  England. 

ITBOu  December  20.  War  declared  by  Grreat  Britain  against 
Holland. 

Jnly  9  and  Angost  1.  First  conventions  for  the  armed  neutrality^ 
bctweeu  Rnnia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  December  24,  the  States- 
General  acceded. 

1781.  May  8.     King  of  Pmssia  accedes  to  the  armed  neutrality. 
October  9.    The  Emperor  of  Germany  joins  the  armed  neutral- 

ity. 

1782.  November  30.  The  independence  of  America  acknow- 
ledged by  England,  and  preliminaries  of  peace  signed  at  Paris 
between  the  British  and  American  Commissioners. 

1783.  January  20.  Preliminary  articles  of  peace  signed  at 
Versailles,  between  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  France. 

Crimea  passes  under  the  dominion  of  Russia. 

September  2.  Preliminaries  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
Hdland,  signed  at  Paris. 

—  3.  D^nitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  signed  at  Paris ;  when  the  latter  power  was  admitted  to 
be  a  sovereign  and  independent  State.  On  the  same  day^  the  de- 
finitive treaty  was  signed  at  Versailles  between  Great  Britain, 
Fimnce,  and  Spain. 

1784.  June  20.  Definilwe  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Bri- 
tiun  and  Holland  signed  at  Paris. 

1785.  July  23.  (Germanic  confederation  between  Saxony, 
Brandenburg,  and  Hanover. 

November  8.  The  irecUy  of  Fontainebleau,  between  the  Em- 
peror and  Holland. 

1787*    August  18.    The  Turks  declare  war  against  Russia. 

I7B8.  February  10.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  joined  Russia 
against  Turkey. 

September  25.  The  King  of  France  convened  the  States-Grene- 
ral  to  assemble  in  January,  1789. 

1790.  September  27*  The  preliminary  treaty  ratified  with 
Spain,  relative  to  Nootka  Sound ;  and  the  definitive  treaty  signed 
on  the  28th  of  October  following. 

1791-  July  20.  Convention  of  Pilnitz,  between  the  Emperor 
Leopold  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 

1792.  April  20.  The  French  National  Assembly  declared  war 
against  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

June  26.  The  Jirst  coalition  against  France  took  place,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  issued  his  manifesto. 
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1702.  September  16.  War  declared  against  Sardinia  by  the 
French  Notional  Assembly. 

1703.  February  1.  France  declared  war  against  Great  Britain 
and  HoUand. 

—  9.     The  Duke  of  Tuscany  acknowledged  the  French  republic. 
May  25,     Spain  engaged  to  assist  Great  Britain. 

September  3i  Tlie  King  of  Naples  declared  war  agoJnst  the 
French  republic. 

Great  Britain  concluded  treaties,  July  14,  with  Prussia ;  Aug. 
30,  with  Austria ;  and  Sept.  2C,  with  Portugal. 

1795.  February  15.  The  first  pacification  between  the  National 
Assembly  of  France  aad  the  Vendenns,  concluded, 

—  18.  A  defensive  alliance  entered  into  with  Russia,  by  Great 
Britain. 

April  5.  Peace  of  Basle,  between  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
French  republic. 

May  Ifi.  Treaty  of  aDiance  signed  at  Paris,  between  France 
and  the  United  Prorinccs,  against  England.  Dutch  Flanders 
ceded  to  France. 

July  22.  Peace  ratified  at  Basle  between  France  and  Spain. 
Spanish  St.  Domingo  ceded  to  France. 

November  25.  T/ic  parlUion  of  Poland  took  place  between 
Hussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 

I7O6.  May  15.  Treaty  of  Paris,  between  the  French  republic 
and  the  Ring  of  Sardinio,  the  latter  ceding  Savoy,  Nice,  the  ter- 
ritory of  Tcnde,  and  Beuil,  and  granting  a  free  passage  for  troops 
through  his  states. 

August  5.  The  treaty  of  Berlin  ratified  between  Prussia  and 
France,  whereby  the  neutrality  of  Germany  was  guaranteed. 

—  19.  An  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  concluded  at  St. 
Ilde/onso,  between  France  and  Spain. 

October  0.     War  declared  by  Spain  against  Great  Britain. 

l/!)?.  Fcbruory  IB.  Treaty  of  Tolinlino,  between  the  French 
republic  and  tlie  Pope. 

April  18.  Preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Leoben  signed  between 
Austria  and  Fi 

October  17'  Trtaty  of  Campo  Forviio,  between  France  and 
Austria,  the  latter  power  yielding  the  Loiv  Countries  and  tlie  Ionian 
Islands  to  France ;  and  Alilan,  Mantua,  and  Itlodcna,  to  the  Cisal- 
pine republic. 

December!).  Congress  of  Radstadt  commenced  its  labours. to 
treat  concerning  a  genera!  jieaee  with  tlie  Gvrnianie  powers 
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179B.     Swhierltiid  invaded  by  the  French. 

September  IS.  War  dedared  against  France  by  the  Porte^  and 
an  allunoe,  offienaiYe  and  defensive^  entered  into  between  the  hitter 
power,  Russia,  and  Great  Britain. 

Octobers.    Naples  and  Sardinia  commence  hostilities  against 


29.    A  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidies,  agreed  upon 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  against  France. 

1799.  June  22.  The  second  coalition  against  France,  by  Great 
Britain,  the  Emperors  of  Germany  and  Russia,  part  of  the  German 
empire,  the  Kings  of  Naples  and  Portugal,  Turkey,  and  the  Bar- 
bery States.    Conference  of  Radstadt  broken  up. 

1800.  June  20.  A  treaty  of  subsidies  ratified  at  Vienna,  be- 
tween Austria  and  England,  stipulating  that  the  war  should  be 
vigorously  prosecuted  against  France,  and  that  neither  of  the  con- 
tracting powers  should  enter  into  a  separate  peace. 

September  30,  A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  ratified,  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Stipulated  in 
the  treaty  that  the  flag  should  protect  the  cargo. 

December  16.  A  Irealy  of  armed  neutrality  ratified,  between 
Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  at  Petersburg,  in  order  to  cause 
their  flags  to  be  respected  by  the  belligerent  powers.  The  principle, 
that  neutral  flags  protect  neutral  bottoms,  being  contrary  to  the 
maritime  system  of  England,  the  British  Cabinet  remonstrated, 
when  the  Emperor  Paul  caused  an  embargo  to  be  laid  on  all  Eng- 
lish vessels  in  his  ports,  detaining  their  crews,  whom  he  marched 
up  the  country.     Prussia  afterwards  acceded  to  this  treaty. 

1801.  January  14.  A  proclamation  issued  by  Great  Britain, 
authorizing  reprisals,  and  laying  an  embargo  on  all  Russian,  Swed- 
ish, and  Danish  vessels. 

February  9.  Peace  of  Luneville,  between  the  French  republic 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  confirming  the  cessions  made  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  stipulating  that  the  Rhine,  to  the  Dutch 
territories,  should  form  the  boundary  of  France,  and  recognizing  the 
independence  of  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Ligurian,  and  Cisalpine 
republics. 

March  3.    War  declared  by  Spain  against  Portugal. 

—  21.  A  treaty  signed  at  Madrid  between  France  and  Spain, 
whereby  the  estates  of  Parma  were  yielded  to  France,  who  in  re- 
turn ceded  Tuscany  to  the  Infanta  Prince  of  Parma,  with  the  title 
of  King  of  Etruria. 

—  28.     A  treaty  of  peace  between  France  and  the  King  of 
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Naples,  signed  at  Florence,  by  wbich  France  ni^uired  the  isles  of 
Elba,  Piombino,  and  Presides. 

1801.  June  17-  A  treaty  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and 
Kussin  at  Petersburg. 

July  15.  The  Concordat  between  Buonaparte  and  Pius  VII., 
signed  at  Paris. 

August  0.     A  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between  Spain  and  Por- 

September  29.  A  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Aladrid,  between 
France  and  Portugal. 

Octuber  1.  Preliminary  articles  of  ])cace  between  France  and 
Kngland,  signed  at  London  by  Lord  Huwkesbury  and  M.  Olio, 

—  8.  A  treaty  of  peace  ratified  at  Paris  between  tlic  Emperor 
of  Ru.ssia  and  the  French  government. 

1802.  March  2a.  Peace  of'  Amieiia  between  Great  Britain, 
France,  Spain,  and  Ilolland. 

June  25.     Definitive  treaty  between  France  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte. 
September  11.     Piedmont  united  to  France. 

1803.  Alurch  14.  Hostilities  renewed  between  Great  Britain 
and  Prance. 

Jluy  18.     War  declared  by  Great  Britain  against  Prance. 
June  17'     Great  Britain  declared  war  against  the  republic  of 
Batavia. 

August  1.     A  treaty  ratified  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 

1804.  December  12.     Spain  declared  war  against  Great  Bri- 

18(15.  January  24.  War  declared  against  Spain  by  Grcnt 
Britain. 

April  8.  The  Irentif  of  Pilcrsburg  entered  into  for  a  third  co- 
alition against  France,  England  and  Russia  being  the  contracting 

August  9.  The  Eniperor  of  Austria  acceded  to  tlic  treaty  of 
Petertiburg. 

—  .31.  An  alliance  offensive  and  defensive,  entered  into  at 
Beekoitlci^,  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden. 

September  8.  Third  coaUtioii  against  France,  the  parties  being 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Naples. 

—  21.  A  treaty  of  neutrality  signed  between  France  and 
Naples. 

December  2(J.  Peace  of  Pretburg  between  France  and  iVuttria, 
by  which  the  ancient  states  of  Venice  were  ceded  to  Italy;  tlie 
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principality  of  Eiehitetty  part  of  the  bishopric  of  Passau^  the  city 
of  Augiburg,  the  Tyrol,  all  the  possessions  of  Austria  in  Soabia,  in 
Briflgau^  and  Ortenau,  were  transferred  to  the  £lector  of  Bavaria 
and  the  Dake  of  Wirtemberg>  who,  as  well  as  the  Duke  of  Baden, 
were  then  created  kings  by  Napoleon:  the  independence  of  the 
Hdvctic  republic  was  also  stipulated. 

1806.     April  7-     War  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia. 

July  12.  The  Grermanic  coiffederation  of  the  Rhine  formed  under 
the  anspicea  of  Napoleon. 

—  20.  Peace  ofParu  between  France  and  Russia,  which  Alex- 
ander subsequently  refused  to  ratify. 

August  1.  The  treaty  of  the  12th  of  July  notified  to  the  Diet 
at  Radsbon,  when  the  Gknnan  princes  seceded  from  the  Germanic 
empire,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Napoleon. 

October  6.  The  fourth  coalition  formed  against  France,  by 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Saxony. 

November  21 .  The  Berlin  decree,  issued  by  Buonaparte  after 
the  battle  of  Jena,  declaring  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  interdicting  the  whole  world  from  any  communication  with 
them. 

—  28.    War  declared  against  France  by  Russia. 

December  11.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  signed  at  Coscn, 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  then  assumed 
the  title  of  king. 

—  17-     War  declared  against  Russia  by  Turkey. 

—  31.  A  treaty  of  commerce  entered  into  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  United  States  of  America,  which  the  latter  state  after- 
wards refused  to  ratify. 

1807-  July  2.  The  President  of  the  United  States  ordered  all 
British  ships  to  evacuate  the  ports  of  America,  in  consequence  of 
the  capture  of  the  Chesapeake  by  an  English  ship  of  ^^^ar. 

—  7-  Peace  of  Tilsit  concluded  between  France  and  Russia, 
when  Napoleon  restored  to  the  Prussian  monarch  one  half  of  his 
territories,  and  Russia  recognized  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  elevation  of  Napoleon's  three  brothers,  Joseph,  Louis,  and 
Jerome,  to  the  thrones  of  Naples,  Holland,  and  Westphalia ;  this 
treaty  was  ratified  on  the  19th. 

August  16.  A  Danish  declaration  published  ogaiust  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

October  8.  The  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  ordered  all  his  ports 
to  be  shut  against  the  British,  which  order  was  speedily  revoked. 
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and  on  the  French  approaching  Lisbon,  he  tmbarkccl  on  Nov.  2/, 
for  tlie  Brazils. 

1807-  Oct.  31.  A  treaty  of  alliance  entered  into  between  France 
and  Denmark. 

November  1.     Russia  declared  war  against  England. 

—  10.  A  treaty  ratified  at  Paris  between  France  and  Holland, 
whereby  Flushing  was  ceded  to  the  French. 

December  17-  Milan  decree  issued  by  Napoleon;  England  de- 
clared in  a  state  of  blockade. 

1)^08.  February  8.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
Sweden. 

—  18.  A  declaration  issued  by  Austria,  breaking  off  all  con- 
nexion  with  England. 

—  29.     Denmark  declared  war  against  Sweden. 

Alarch  30.  A  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy  entered  into  be- 
tween England  and  Sicily,  whereby  the  latter  was  to  be  garrisoned 
by  10,000  British  troops,  and  to  receive  an  annual  subsidy  of 
300,000/. 

May  1.     The  Regent  of  Portugal  declared  ivar  against  France. 

—  5.  Treaty  of  Batfonne,  whereby  Charles  IV.  ceded  all  bis 
titles  to  Spain  and  its  dependencies  tii  Napoleon,  expressly  resign- 
ing to  him  the  right  of  transmitting  the  crown  to  whomsoeyei  he 
should  think  fitting. 

On  the  festival  of  St.  Ferdinand,  insurrections  broke  out  in 
several  parts  of  Spain,  at  Cadiz  in  particular. 

June  6.  War  commenced  between  the  Spanish  insurgents  and 
France- 

—  16.  Insurrection  of  the  Portuguese  at  Ojiorto,  which  spread 
so  rapidly  as  to  occasion  the  evacuation  of  the  northern  provinces 
by  the  French  troops. 

—  25.  A  Spanish  proclamation  of  peace  with  England,  and 
Sweden,  her  ally,  published  at  Oviedo. 

August  30.  Tlie  cotircnthn  of  Cinira  signed,  the  French  agree- 
ing to  evacuate  Portugal. 

November  5.  The  convention  of  Berlin  entered  into,  whereby 
Napoleon  remitted  to  Prussia  the  sum  due  on  the  war-debt,  and 
withdrew  his  troops  from  many  of  the  fortresses  in  order  to  rein- 
force his  armies  in  Spain. 

I  HO!).  January  5.  Peace  ratified  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Ottoman  Porte. 

—  14.  A  treaty  of  alliance  ratified  between  England  end  the 
Spanish  insurgents- 
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180O.  April  d.  War  declared  against  the  French  by  the  Austrians. 
—  9.    Ilie  J^  coalUum  against  France  by  QrcAt  Britain  and 


May  3.    Russia  declared  war  against  Austria. 

July  S5.    Armistice  between  Sweden  and  Norway. 

September  17-  A  treaty  of  peace  signed  between  Russia  and 
SwedciL 

October  14.  Peace  of  Vienna,  between  France  and  Austria ; 
Austria  ceding  to  France  the  Tyrol^  Dalmatian  and  other  territories, 
whidi  were  shortly  afterwards  declared  to  be  united  to  France 
under  the  title  of  the  Illyrian  provinces,  and  engaging  to  adhere  to 
the  prohibitory  system  adopted  towards  England  by  France  and 
Russia. 

1810.  January  6.  Peace  of  Paris,  between  France  and  Sweden, 
whereby  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the  island  of  Rugen  were  given 
up  to  the  Swedes,  who  agreed  to  adopt  the  French  prohibitory 
system  against  Cheat  Britain. 

February  19.  Treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  signed  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  Brazils. 

April  13.     Sweden  interdicts  all  commerce  with  England. 

—  19.  The  South  American  provinces  of  Caraccas,  Sec,  form  a 
federative  government,  under  the  title  of  the  Federation  of  Vene- 
zuela. 

May  1.  All  French  and  English  vessels  prohibited  from  entering 
the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

—  29.    The  Dey  of  Algiers  declared  war  against  France. 

July  9.  Holland  incorporated  with  France  on  the  abdication  of 
lionia  Buonaparte. 

November  19.     Sweden  declared  war  against  Great  Britain. 

1812.  March  13.  Treaty  of  alliance  signed  at  Paris  between 
France  and  Austria. 

—  24.  Treaty  of  alliance,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg,  between 
Bemadotte,  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander ; 
the  former  agreeing  to  join  in  the  campaign  against  France,  in 
return  for  which  Sweden  was  to  receive  Norway. 

April  1.     The  Berlin  decree  revoked  as  far  as  respected  America. 

May  28.  Preliminaries  of  peace  ratified  at  Bucharest  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  it  being  stipulated  that  the  Pruth  should  form 
the  limits  of  those  empires. 

June  18.  The  United  States  of  America  declare  war  against 
Great  Britain. 
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1812.  June  23.  Nnpoleon  having  assembled  an  imtnense  army 
in  Western  Prussia  dcdareii  war  against  Russia. 

July  G.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Swedeu 
ratified  at  Orelw. 

—  20.     Treaty  signed  between  tlie  Emperor  Alexander  and  tlie 
R^cncy  of  CatUz,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  of  Spain- 
August  1.     Treaty  of  peace  and  union  ratified  at  St.  Petersburg 

between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  renewing  their  ancient  relations 
of  friendship  and  commerce. 

1813.  January  25.  Concordat  at  FoulainebUau,  between  Na- 
poleon and  Pius  VII. 

March  1.  The  rixtk  coalition  entered  into  between  Ruesin  and 
Prussia  against  P'rance,  the  treaty  being  ratified  at  Kalisch. 

—  3.  The  treaty  of  Stockholm  entered  into  betivcen  England 
and  Sweden. 

April  1.     France  declared  war  against  Prussia. 

June  14.  A  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  between  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  Prussia. 

July  8.  The  convenlioa  of  Pelertwaldcn  took  place  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia. 

—  10.  A  reciprocal  treaty  of  alliance  and  guarantee  entered 
into  between  France  and  Denmark,  ratified  at  Copenhagen. 

September  3-     War  declared  by  Denmark  against  Sweden- 

—  9.  A  triple  trcali/  of'  alliance  ratified  at  Toplilz  between 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia. 

October  3.  A  preliminary  treaty  of  alliance  signed  at  Toplilz 
between  Austria  and  Great  Britain. 

December  8.  Treaty  of  FaUtipay,  between  Napoleon  and  Fer- 
dinand the  Seventh  of  Spain,  whereby  the  latter  was  put  in  full 
possession  of  that  kingdom,  on  agreeing  to  maintain  its  integrity. 

1014.  January  14.  Treaty  of  Kiel,  between  Great  Britain, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark.     Norway  ceded  to  Sweden. 

February  5.  The  Cortes  of  Spain  renounce  the  treaty  ratified  at 
Valcn^ay. 

Congiiis  of  Chatillun  between  the  four  great  powers  cdlied 
against  France,  at  which  Caulaincourt  attended  on  the  part  of 
France;  the  Congress  broke  up  on  the  19th  of  March. 

March  1.  Treaty  uf  Chaumoat  between  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Rusiiia,  aud  Prussia. 

April  1 1 .  The  treaty  of  Parit  ratified  on  the  pert  of  Napoleon 
and  the  Allies,  by  which  Napoleon  renouuced  his  Mvcrcignty  over 
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Wwmnot,  ftciv  ttipiihtiiig  that  the  island  of  Elba  should  be  his  do- 
BHun  and  residence  for  life^  with  a  suitable  provision  for  himself 
and  Maria  Loiiisay  who  was  to  have  vested  in  her  the  duchies  of 
Panna  and  Pkoentia,  the  same  to  descend  to  her  son. 

1814i  April  23.  A  convention  signed  at  Paris  between  the  Count 
d'Axtoit  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Allied  Powers  on  the  other,  stipu- 
lating that  all  hostilities  should  cease  by  land  and  sea ;  that  the 
oenfedemted  armies  should  evacuate  the  French  territory,  leaving 
ita  boundaries  the  same  as  they  were  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792. 

May  30.  Peace  of  Paris  ratified  between  France  and  the 
Allied  Powers,  in  a  supplemental  article  of  which  Louis  XVI IL 
atipalated  that  he  would  exert  his  endeavours  with  the  continental 
ptfwcia  to  ensore  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  in  conjunction 
with  Great  Britain. 

Jnly  20.  A  treaty  of  peace  signed  between  France  and  Spain 
at  Firis,  confirming  the  stipulations  of  previous  treaties  which  had 
eziated  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792. 

—  26.  Norway  and  Sweden  commence  hostilities.  Norway 
opposing  her  separation  from  Denmark,  but  eventually  submitting 
in  the  following  August. 

Angost  13.  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Sove- 
reign Prince  of  the  Low  Countries  respecting  the  Dutch  colonies. 

September  28.  A  convention  ratified  at  Vienna,  whereby 
Saxony  was  placed  under  the  control  of  Prussia. 

December  24.  Peace  qf  Ghent  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America. 

1816.  March  13.  The  eight  powers,  who  had  ratified  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  issued  a  manifesto  after  the  escape  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba>  declaring  him  a  common  enemy  to  the  repose  of  the 
world. 

—  23.  Treaty  qf  Vienna  between  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  confirming  the  principles  on  which  they  had 
acted  by  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  March  1,  1814. 

—  28.    War  commenced  by  Mnrat  against  Austria* 
May  18.     Peace  ratified  between  Saxony  and  Prussia. 

*-  20.  A  convention  signed  at  Zurich  between  the  Swiss  Diet 
and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia. 

A  convention  entered  into  near  Capua  between  the  Austrian 
commander  and  the  English  envoy  and  Joachim  Murat,  by  which 
the  latter  surrendered  his  kingdom  to  King  Ferdinand. 

—  31.     Treaty  qf  Vienna  between  the  King  of  the  Low  Coun* 
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tries  on  the  one  part,  and  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  on  the  other,  agreeing  to  the  cnlai^inent  of  the  Dutch 
territoriea,  and  vesting  the  sovLTeignty  in  the  IIdiibc  of  Orunge. 

1815.  June  4.  Trenly  of  Henna.  Denmark  cedes  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  Rugen  to  Prussia,  in  exchange  fur  Laucnburg. 

—  8.     Federative  constitution  of  Gerniany  signed  at  Vienna. 

—  15.     Hostilities  began  by  Napoleon's  entry  into  Belgium. 
July  3.     The  convention  of  St,  Cloud  entered  into  between  Mar- 

Bhal  Davoust  on  the  one  part,  and  Wellington  and  Blueher  on  the 
other,  by  which  Paris  was  surrendered  to  the  Allies,  who  enter  it 
on  the  6th. 

August  2.  A  convention  signed  at  Paris  between  Great  Bri- 
tain, Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  styling  Napoleon  the  prisoner 
of  those  powers,  and  confiding  his  safeguard  particulariy  to  the 
British  government - 

September  H.  A  convention  entered  into  at  Vienna,  whereby 
the  duchies  of  Parma,  &c.,  were  secured  to  the  Empress  Alaria 
Louisa,  and  on  her  demise  to  her  son,  by  Napoleon. 

—  26.  The  treaty  denominated  of  the  Holy  AUiauce  ratified  at 
Paris  by  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia. 

November  B.  A  treaty  ratified  at  Paris  betii'ecn  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  respecting  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  were  declared  to 
form  a  united  state  under  the  sole  protection  of  the  former  power. 

—  20.  Peace  of'  Paris  between  France  on  the  one  part,  and 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  on  the  other,  establish- 
ing the  boundaries  of  France,  and  stipulating  for  the  garrisoning 
of  several  of  the  fortresses  in  France  by  foreign  troops  fur  three 
years. 

—  20.  The  treaty  of  Paris  executed  between  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  confirming  the  treaties  of  Chaumont 
as  well  as  those  of  Vienna. 

1B1(}.  March  13.  A  treaty  entered  into  between  France  and 
the  Swiss  Cantons,  whereby  12,000  Swiss  troops  were  admitted 
into  the  French  service. 

1817-  June  10.  rreo/j  o/"  Pari*  between  Great  Britdn,  France, 
Spain,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  articles  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna. 

August  28.  A  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  between  France  and 
Portugal  relative  to  the  surrendering  up  of  French  Guiana. 

1818.  April  25.  A  convention  sigucd  at  Paris  between  France 
ou  tlie  one  pari,  and    liie  allied  poivcrs  on  the  other,  releasing 
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Fiaaee  Craoi  ill  ddsU  leferred  to  In  the  treaties  from  the  30th  of 
Hay,  1814,  to  the  90ch  of  Norember,  1815. 

181&  April  25.  A  convention  ratified  at  Paris  between  Eng- 
land mnd  FxBDoe,  whereby  the  latter  power  undertook  to  liquidate 
all  farther  ^^imanAu  on  the  part  of  British  subjects. 

Maj  4.  A  treaty  ratified  between  Oreat  Britain  and  the  Nether- 
kada  lor  dNdishing  the  slave-trade. 

Ocfeolier  9.  A  convention  entered  into  by  the  great  powers  of 
Enrope,  iissembU'd  at  Aiz-lap-Chapelle,  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
Dolce  de  Richeliea  on  the  other^  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that  the 
army  of  oooapatkm  ahoold  quit  the  French  territory  on  the  30th  of 
November  eniming ;  it  was  also  agreed  that  the  remaining  sum  due 
fimn  Franca  to  the  Allies  was  265^000^000  francs. 

1819.  August  1.     Congress  of  Carlsbad. 

1820.  October  20.     Congress  of  Troppan, 

i—  24.  Treaty  between  Spain  and  America :  Florida  ceded  to 
the  United  States. 

1821.  May  6.  The  congress  of  Layhach,  which  had  been  for 
■ome  time  attended  by  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Pnis- 
aia,  finally  broke  up,  having  issued  two  circulars  stating  it  to  be 
their  resolution  to  occupy  Naples  with  Austrian  troops,  and  pro- 
acribe  popular  insurrection. 

18S2.    January  1.    Greeks  declare  their  independence. 

March  19.  The  independence  of  Ck)lumbia,  Mexico,  and  Pern, 
recognised  by  the  United  States  of  America. 

Angoat  25.     Congress  of  Verona, 

1823.  April  7*  The  French  invaded  Spain,  alleging  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  Ferdinand  against  the  Liberal  party. 

October  30.  British  Consuls  appointed  to  the  South  American 
states. 

1824*  February  4.  A  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
Austria  laid  up<m  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  the 
ftnner  agreed  to  accept  2,500,000/.  as  a  final  compensation  for  their 
claims  upon  the  latter  power,  amounting  to  30,000,000/. 

June  16.  Commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Den- 
mark. 

18S6.  January  9.  The  British  government  determined  to  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  Mexico,  Columbia,  and  Buenos 
Ayrea^  by  sending  out  Commissioners  charged  with  full  powers  to 
conclude  treaties  of  commerce  between  them  and  this  country, 
founded  on  that  recognition. 
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1825.  Februftry  2.  Treaty  of  commerce  signed  ol  Buenos  Ayres 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  united  province  of  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

~~  28.  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  frontier 
of  Dorth-west  coast  of  America  settled. 

April  17-     France  recognizes  the  independence  of  St.  Domingo. 

—  18.     Treaty  of  amity  between  Great  Britain  and  Columbia. 
September  20.     Commercial  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 

tbc  Hansc  towns. 

October  18.  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Braail  for  aboli- 
tion of  Slave  trade. 

1826.  January  26.  Treaty  of  navigation  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France. 

May  19-  Trcnty  of  navigation  between  Gr««t  Britain  and 
Sweden. 

September  4.     Treaty  of  Akermann. 

—  28.     Russia  declares  war  against  Persia. 

November  13.  Convention  concluded  between  England  and  the 
United  State*,  concerning  indemnities  to  American  subjects  injured 
by  the  wir. 

1828.  February  29.  Peace  of  Turkmauchaff  between  Russia 
and  Persia.     Erivan  and  Nakhitchwan  ceded  to  Russia. 

April  2(1.     Russia  declares  war  against  Turkey. 

June  2(t.  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  for  sa- 
tisfying claims  of  British  nicrcbonts. 

August  I!.  Convention  bchveen  Viceroy  of  Egj*pt  and  Sir  E. 
Codrlngton  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Morea. 

—  28.  Treaty  of  peace  between  Brazil  and  Buenos  Ayres,  at 
Rio  Janeiro. 

October  28.     Peace  between  Naples  and  Tripoli. 

1820.  July  0.  Treaty  of  London  between  Russia,  France,  and 
Orciit  Britxin,  fiir  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

Ncptcmlicr  1 4.     Peace  licttvcen  Russia  and  Turkey. 

IR'IO.  May  7-  Tri-aty  between  Turkey  and  the  United  States. 
American  veueU  oiliiwetl  to  pn^  to  and  from  the  Black  Sea. 

July  A.     Algiers  taken  by  the  French. 

laiO.  Nov.  21).  The  Polish  revolution  commenced  at  Waraw. 
The  Polish  army  inimcdiately  declares  itself  iu  favour  of  the 
jwopio,  and  on  the  4tli  of  December  ibc  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
nbanduns  the  neJf(lil>ourliond  of  Warsaw. 

Dec  90.  Itl.  ^'a»  do  Wcyer  announces  to  tbc  Congress,  tlial 
•ha  Allied  Power*  had  r«ccigni>ed  the  independence  of  Bclgiam. 
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1831.  Jan.  35.  The  Diet  at  Warsaw  declare  the  throne  of 
Poland  Tvout* 

Feb.  flO.  The  battle  of  Orochow^  near  Praga,  a  suburb  of  War- 
mw,  took  place  between  the  Poles  and  Russians.  After  an  obsti- 
nate eontest,  continuuig  the  whole  of  that  day,  and  great  part  of 
the  next,  the  Polet  remained  masters  of  the  field  of  battle.  The 
Runans  ihortlf  alter  retreated,  having  been  foiled  in  their  attempt 
to  take  Wamw,  by  this  battle,  in  which  they  are  stated  to  have 
lost  7000  men,  and  the  Poles  2000. 

S4.  The  Congress  of  Deputies  at  Brussels  elect  M.  Surlet  de 
Chokier  Regent  of  the  Belgic  States. 

March  1.  The  ministerial  measure  for  Parliamentary  reform  in- 
trodnoed  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

31.  The  Poles,  under  Oenerol  Skrzynecki,  attacked  the  Rus- 
■iana  at  Wawa,  and  after  fighting  the  whole  of  this  and  part  of  the 
fiiDowing  day,  all  the  positions  of  the  Russian  army  were  carried 
bj  atonn,  and  themselves  compelled  to  retreat,  with  a  loss,  as  stated, 
of  12,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  2000  prisoners,  several  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  much  baggage.  The  loss  of  the  Poles  was  repre- 
sented as  ocmiparatively  trifling. 

April  3.  The  Polish  insurrection  spreading  into  Wilna  and  Vol- 
hynia,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  issues  a  decree,  confiscating  the 
estates  of  those  nobles  who  shall  join  therein,  persons  of  inferior 
ranks  to  be  sent  to  the  Siberian  battalions.  The  children  in  both 
cases  to  be  taken  as  military  cantonists. 

7.  Revolution  at  BraziL  The  Emperor  Don  Podro  abdicates 
in  fiBivoar  of  his  son,  Don  Pedro  II.,  a  child  of  ^ve  years  of  age, 
and  embarks  with  the  rest  of  his  family  on  board  of  a  British  ship 
of  war.  The  representatives  of  the  nation  immediately  met  and 
appointed  a  r^ency  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  young  Emperor. 

10.  The  Poles  gain  another  victory  over  the  Russians  at  Siedlez, 
taking  several  cannon  and  between  3000  and  4000  prisoners. 

May  8.  General  Chrzanowski,  with  a  division  of  Poles,  succeeds 
in  forcing  his  way  through  the  Russian  positions  into  Lithuania,  in 
order  to  support  the  insurrection  there  in  the  place  of  General 
Dwemicki,  who  had  been  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Austrians. 

26.  Battle  of  Ostrdenka,  between  the  Poles  and  Russians,  with 
great  loss  on  both  sides.  The  Poles  remained  masters  of  the  field 
of  battle,  but  shortly  after  retreated  unmolested  to  Praga,  their  ob- 
ject having  been  to  forward  succours  to  Volhynia,  which  viros  ef- 
fected. 

27*     The  Belgic  Congress  decide,  by  a  large  majority,  on  enter- 
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tuiiiing  llie  proposition  for  electing  Prince  Leopold  to  tlic  throne  of 
Belgium. 

183].  May  28.  Frederick  Kingof  Denmark  issuea  a  proclamation, 
bestowiDg  a  new  eoostitution  on  liis  kingdom  and  the  duchies  of 
Sleswick  and  Holstein,  including  a  provieioa  for  a  system  of  repre- 
sentative local  councils. 

June  4.  Prince  Leopold  elected  King  of  Belgitun  hy  the  Con- 
gress at  Brussels.  On  the  6th,  KI.  Surlct  de  Chokier,  Regent  of 
Belgium,  addressea  a  letter  to  the  Prince  announcing  the  ftct. 

26.  Prince  Leopold  addresses  a  letter  to  the  Belgic  deputation, 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  at  London,  announcing  his  acceptance 
of  the  crown. 

Jut)*  21.  Leopold  I.,  the  new  King  of  Belgium,  makes  his  en- 
trance into  Brussels,  atler  a  most  triumphant  progress  through  his 
dominions,  from  Ostend,  where  he  landed  &om  England.  On  the 
22d  his  inauguration  took  place,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the  Con- 
grcM,  he  took  the  oaths  to  preserve  and  defend  the  Belgio  consti- 

August  3.  The  King  of  the  Netherlands  resumes  war  against 
Belgium,  and  obtains  several  advantages  over  the  Bclgic  troops. 
King  Leopold  applies  for  protection  to  the  five  Powers  under  whose 
auspices  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  the  two  state* 
was  proceeding.  France  immediate]}'  despatches  ^0,000  men  to  his 
BBsistance  ;  upon  which,  on  the  I3th,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
agrees  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  conecnts  to  anotlier  armistice. 

Sept.  7-  After  two  days'  hard  fighting,  Warsaw  capitulated,  and 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Russians.  Great  part  of  the  Polish 
army  retired  towards  Pluck  and  Modlin. 

Oct.  20.  In  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Representatives,  the  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  submitted  the  protocol  agreed  upon  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Five  Pon-crs,  respecting  the  terms  of  the 
division  of  Belgium  and  Holland,  which  is  declared  to  be  final,  and 
to  be  enforced  by  the  whole  of  the  subscribing  powers. 

Nov.  3.  The  Belgian  Congress,  after  several  days'  debate,  adopt 
the  articles  of  separation  from  Holland  proposed  to  them  by  the 
Conference,  by  a  majority  of  35  to  8. 

December  4.  In  consequence  of  the  epidemic  disease  prevailing 
in  Sunderland,  Government  issued  on  order  that  all  vessels  bound 
from  that  place,  to  London,  should  he  stop]>ed  at  the  Nora  to 
perform  quarantine. 

—  6.  President  Jackson's  message  to  Lolli  bouses  of  Congress 
in  tlic  United  States.  detuilinK  the  prcM-nl  state  of  American  affairs, 
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•od  eongratabtiiig  bis  fellow-ddaens  on  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
ertiiMsfckm  of  the  pnUic  debt. 

1831.  Dee.  6.  A  suit  to  nullifythewillofthe  late  Dae  de  Bourbon^ 
ifw  enftend  this  day  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance^  at  Paris^  by  the 
PrxDioes  de  Rohan^  heirs  at  law  of  the  deceased ;  it  being  alleged 
tint  Ab  inil,  which  went  to  benefit  the  family  of  the  King  of  the 
Wendu  bad  been  procured  by  improper  means>  and  that  the  Dnc 
de  Bourbon  had  not  come  fairly  to  his  death.  After  a  trial  of  great 
Isngthj  the  eoort  subsequently  decided  in  fdvouT  of  the  will. 

«—  12.  The  new  ministerial  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell. 

—  27*  The  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  peerage  in 
Fnmee  passed  the  Upper  Chamber  by  a  majority  of  36. 

18S2.  February  23.  A  French  expedition  landed  at  Anoona> 
•ad  took  possession  of  the  citadel.  The  Pope  called  it  an  *'  inyasion," 
and  protested  against  it  several  times. 

— « 26.  Ukase  issued  by  the  £mperor  Nicholas^  decreeing  that 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  shall  henceforth  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  Russian  empire. 

May  4.  The  Russian  ratifications  of  the  treaty  respecting  the 
aflEurs  of  Holland  and  Belgium^  were  exchanged  at  the  Foreigii 
Office. 

—  7-  Ministers  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of 
35,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  L3mdhur8t  for  postponing  the  disfranchise* 
meat  danses  in  the  Reform  Bill. 

June  28.  The  Diet  at  Frankfort  issued  their  manifesto  of 
measores  adopted  by  the  German  Confederacy^  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  tranquillity  within  their  respective  dominions.  The 
publication  of  this  manifesto  occasioned  great  agitation  throughout 
the  Oerman  States^  as  it  was  mainly  directed  against  the  liberty  of 
the  press. 

—  30.  The  Court  of  Cassation  decide  that  the  ordinance  de* 
daring  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege^  and  subject  to  military  law,  was 
illegal ;  and  consequently  annul  the  sentences  pronounced  by  courts* 
martial  on  the  prisoners  who  had  been  convicted  by  them  of  rioting 
and  rebellion  at  the  funeral  of  General  Lamarque. 

July  8.  The  expedition  of  Don  Pedro  landed  on  the  Portuguese 
coast  near  Oporto,  and  took  possession  of  that  city  without  oppo- 
sition. 

October  10.  A  new  French  ministry  formed  under  the  direction 
of  Marshal  Soult,  President  of  the  Council. 
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1833.  Oct.  25.  Queen  of  Spain  appointed  Regent  during  the 
King's  indiBpoaition,  and  a  complete  change  made  in  the  ministry. 

November  i.  The  combined  English  and  French  Rcet  sailed 
from  Spithead,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Pnlteney  Malcolm  tuid 
i'Amiral  Villeneuve. 

—  6.  A  deputation,  headed  by  Sir  John  Key,  the  Lord  Alayor, 
waited  upon  Lords  Grey,  Aithorp,  and  Russell,  and  presented  their 
Lordships  with  gold  cups,  the  produce  of  a  penny  Bubscription,  to 
which  300,000  persons  had  contributed.  A  similar  eup  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  the  3rd  of  December. 

— .  An  embargo  was  laid  on  oil  Dutch  vessels  within  the 
British  ports. 

—  13.  The  Belgian  Chambers  opened  by  the  King  in  person. 
His  Klajesty  announced  the  recognition  of  Belgium,  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe ;  and  likewise  his 
recent  marriage  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  King  of  the 
French.  He  also  alluded  to  the  situation  of  their  affairs  with 
regard  to  Holland,  of  which,  liowever,  be  declared  his  confidence  of 
obtaining  a  satisfactory  settlement - 

Dec.  24.  The  citadel  of  Antwerp  having  been  battered  and 
bombarded  by  the  French,  till  it  was  no  longer  tenable.  General 
Choss^  surrendered  it  to  the  French  commander.  Baron  Chasse 
and  ihe  garrison  were  lield  as  prisoners  of  war  till  the  surrender  of 
LiUo  and  Liefkenshock,  two  other  Belgian  fortresses  on  the  Scheldt, 
in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch.  The  King  of  Holland  having 
refused  to  allow  of  the  surrender  of  these  forts,  the  garrison  were 
Viarched  into  France,  and  the  French  army  proceeded  immediately 
V>  evacuate  Belgium. 
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TABLE  I. 

EsnifATED  Revenues  of  the  Nobhan  Line. 

William  the  Conquerorj  at  the  commence- 

ment  of  his  reign 14  Oct.  1066  £400,000 

William  Rnfbs Idem 9  Sept.  1087     350,000 

Hemy  I Idem 2  Aug.  1100     300,000 

Stephen Idem 1  Dec.  1135     250,000 


TABLE  II. 

EflTIMATED  ReVENUEB  OF  THE  SaXON  OR  PlANTAGENET  LiNE. 

Henrj  11*^  at  the  commencement  of  his 

ragn 25  Oct.    1154  JE200,000 

RidiardI Idem 6  July   1189  150,000 

John Idem 6  April  1199  100,000 

Heniylll Idem 19  Oct.    1216  80,000 

Edward  I Idem 16  Nov.  1272  150,000 

Edward  II .....Idem 7  July  1307  100,000 

Edward  III Idem 27  Jan.   1327  154,139 

II Idem 21  Jan.    1377  130,000 


TABLE  III. 

Estimated  REVSNtiES  of  the  Line  of  Lancaster. 

Henry  IV.,  at  the  commencement  of  his 

reign 29  Sept.  1399  £100,000 

Henry  V Idem 20  Mar.  1413       76,643 

Henry  VI Idem 31  Aug.  1422       64,976 


TABLE  IV. 

Estimated  Revenues  of  the  Line  of  York. 

Edward  IV.,  at  the  commencement  of  his 

reign 4  Mar.  1460  jE  100,000 

Edward  V Idem 9  April  1483     100,000 

Richard  III Idem 22  June  1483     100,000 
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TABLE  V. 
Estimated  Rkvekubs  op  tbe  Housb  of  Tudor. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 

Henry  VII 32  Aug.  1485^400.000 

Henry  VIII 22  April  1509     800.000 

Edward  VI 28  Jau.    1547     400,000 

Mary 6  July    1553     450,000 

Elimbeth 17  Nov.  1558     500,000 


TABLE  VI. 

General  Statbment  of  the  real  total  value  of  Imports  into,  and 

Exports  [lasn,  England,  hetween  1612  and  December  1613, — 

(From  Missel  den.) 

xxports  to  ai,l  partb  of  tbb  world. 

£         *.  J. 

1613 2,090.640  II  8 

The  customs  on  those  goods 80,794  16  3 

The  import  paid  outwards  on  woollen  goodsj 

lead,  tin,  &c 10,000    0  0 

The  merchants' gains,  freight,  &c 300,000    0  0 


Grand  total 2,487,435     7  10 

Imported  during  that  time  in  silh,  gold   and 
silver  stuffs,  Spanish  wines,  linen,  &c.  &c.  ...     2,141,151  10    0 


Baknce  gained  in  this  year  346,283  1?  10 


BETXNUE   OP  THE  CUSTOMS    IN   TBE    YEAR   1013. 


London  iO"*-""!* «l-322  10    7t 

Unwarda 48,160     1     9) 

In  all  the  outports,  the  revenue  of  the  Customs, 

Outwards 25,471    19     7> 

Inwards 13,030    9    9f 


Total  for  England.., 
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TABLE  VII. 

AsBnuM  of  the  Monbt  raised  in  England  during  the  Ck>HMON« 
wjulth;  from  November  3,  1640,  to  November  5, 1659. 

£ 

jSU  mfandies  at  50,000/1  each 300,000 

Foil  mnoey  and  assessments,  to  disband  the  Scotch  and 

Ei^idt  armies 800,000 

Volontary  4X)iiftribation8  for  the  support  of  the  "  good 

cause''  against  malignants 300,000 

Vdnntary  contributions  &r  the  relief  of  the  Irish 

PMotatU 180,000 

Land  tax  on  various  assessments  for  the  maintenance 

of  the  army —  32,172321 

Excise  for  sixteen  years  at  500,000/.  per  annum 8,000,000 

Tonnage  and  poundage  for  nineteen  years,  at  400,000/. 

a-year 7.600,000 

Duty  on  coals 850,000 

Duty  OB  eommta .^««.«.^ 51,000 

Postage  of  letters 301,000 

Weekly  meal  for  six  years  •....^. 608,400 

Court  of  wards  and  other  feudal  prerogatives 1,400,000 

Wine  licenses 312,200 

Vintners'  delinquency 4,000 

Offiofs  sequestered  for  the  public  service  .,.••• 850fiOQ 

Sequestrations  of  the  lands  of  bishops,  deans,  and  in- 
ferior clergy  for  four  years • 3,528,632 

Tenths  of  all  the  dergy  and  other  exactions  from  the 

dhurch 1,600,320 

Sale  of  church  lands 10,035,663 

Fee  fium  rents  for  twelve  years  • 2,963,467 

Other  rents  belonging  to  the  crown  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Wales 376,000 

Sale  of  the  crown  lands  and  principality  (120,000/. 

per  annum) 1,200,000 

Sale  of  forests,  lands,  and  houses,  &c.,  belonging  to 

the  king 656,000 

Sequestrations  of  the  estates  and  compositions  with 

private  individuals  in  England • •  4,564,086 

with,  delinquents  in  Ifdwi  ••••••••.••••••.  1,000,000 

••■— -"— ^*^™^^^^^ 

Carried  forward £79,653,080 


■  ■       ■    ■■■  W^t«^1 
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£ 

Brought  forward 79,653,989 

Sale  of  tbe  estatea  of  the  delinquents  in  Ireland 2,24o,00O 

Sale  of  Iiiflh  knds 1,322,500 

Ransom  of  captives 102,000 

New  riyer  water 8,000 

Total 83,331,489 

INCOME  OP  SC0T1.AND  DURING  THE  COMUONWEALTS. 

£         t.      d. 

The  whole  annual  income  of  Sootland,  arising  from 

ten  different  sources,  is 143,652  11  11 

INCOME   OF   IRELAND. 

The  wliolc  annual  income  of  Ireland,  arising  from 

five  different  sources,  is 207,790    0    0 

INCOUE    OP    ENGLAND. 

The  whole  annual  income  of  England,  arising  from 
forty'five  different  sources,  is 1^517,274  17     1 


TABLE  VI  ri. 

General  Vibw  of  the  Money  received  by  CaARLEe  II.  daring 
the  whole  course  of  his  reign. 

llieCEl.LANEOU8   BE  SOURCES. 

£ 

1.  Queen's  portion 250,000 

2.  Sale  of  roj-ol  domains 500,000 

3.  Price  of  Dunkirk  400,000 

4.  Pensions  from  France 950,000 

5.  Plunder 640,000 

0-  Shutting  up  the  exchequer  , 1,328,52<) 

7.  Extortions  100,000 

Total  miaeelkneous  resources 4,168,526 

2.    PARLIAUBNTABY   GRANTS. 

Parliamuitary  grouUi  for  public  services  13,414,863 

17,583.380 
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£ 
Brought  forward 17>583,389 

3.   THE   PERMANENT  BEVENtJE. 

IVmument  revenue^  or  the  income  of  the  Crown  at 

1,000,000/.  a  year  26,400,000 

Total £43,983,389 


SouBCEB  of  the  Revenue  of  Charles  II. 

PARLIAMENTARY   GRANTS. 

(For  the  debts  of  the  republic  and  disbanding  the  army.) 

1661.  L  Three  months'  assessment  at  70,000/.  per  £ 

month 210,000 

2.  The  first  poll-tax 252,167 

3.  Two  months'  assessment  at  70,000/.  per 

month 140,000 

4.  Six  months'  assessment  at  70,000/.  each  ...         420,000 

1,022,167 

2.   TEMPORARY   GRANTS. 

1660.     1.  For  the  speedy  supply  to  his  Majesty  70,000 

2.  Ditto  for  the  expenses  of  the  coronation  ....  70,000 

3.  Forfeited  estates  of  traitors* 75,000 

1662.  4.  Grant  for  paying  the  king's  debts 1,260,000 

5.  To  be  distributed  among  the  loyal  cavaliers  60,000 

1663.  6.  Four  entire  subsidies  from  temporality  and 

clergy  282,000 

1664.  7.  First  aid  for  the  Dutch  war 2,477i502. 

1665.  8.  Second  aid  for  ditto 1,250,000 

1«66.    9.  Third  aid  for  ditto 1,256,345 

10.  Second  poll-tax  for  ditto 500,000 

166a  11.  Grant  for  fitting  out  a  fleet  310,000 

1670.  12.  Personal  tax  on  bankers,  and  for  the  king's 

debts 800,000 

Carried  forward 9,433,014 

*  It  Kppmn  from  Commons*  Jounud,  VoL  VIIL  p.  498,  that  the  dear  an- 
nnal  vtlue  of  these  estates  amoanted  only  to  6Q001. ;  they  were  not  probably 
worth  more  than  fifteen  years*  purchase. 
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£ 

Bronght  forward 9,433,014 

I673.  13.  Grants  during  the  Dutch  war,  voted  in  order 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  declamtion  of 

indulgence  1,238,7;»0 

I677.  14.  Grant  for  building  30  ships  of  wiir 684,»7a 

15.  Third    poll-tax    for    preparationa    agaioBt 

France 150,000 

16.  Grant  for  disbanding  the  army 414,000 

17.  Grant  for  ditto 241,464 

3.   PERUANENT  QHAN'TS. 

Iti70>     1.  Additional  tax  on  wine  for  eight  years 456,000 

2.  Additional  Excise  for  nine  years,  about 300,000 

3.  Stamp  duty  for  twelve  years 266,666 

13,084,872 
Arrears  of  Exdse,  voluntary  presents  from  Parliament 
to  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  money  in 

the  hands  of  receivers  at  the  Restoration, — supposed  400,000 

^13,484,872 
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The  author  of  "  Britannia  Languens  ",  in  order  to  sheir  that  tlic 
commerce  of  England  had  been  for  some  years  in  a  declining  state, 
(according  to  perpetual  lament,)  made  an  account  of  all  giJd  and 
silver  coined  in  seventy-six  years,  from  1st  October  1590,  to  No- 
vember 1676. 

£         t.    d. 
1st  Period,  19  years,  from  Oct.  1599  to  Alarch 

1UI9 4,779.3H  13    0 

2d     do.  do.  to  March  1638 6,900,042  U     1 

3d     do.  do.  to  do.        I6S7 7,733,997  16     0 

4th  do.  do.         to  Nov.     1675 2,238,997  10    0 

Total  coined  in  England  in  70  years £21,652,352  16     1 
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TABLE  X. 

£ 
Esdmated  Public  Rsvbnub  at  the  commencement  of 

the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  17th  Nov.  1558 500,000 

Do.             dow              James  I...  24th  March  1603...  600,000 

Do.             do.              Charles  I.  27th  March  1625...  895,819 

Commonwealth,  1648 1,517,247 

Do.             do.              CharlesIL  30th  Jan.  1649  ....  1,800,000 

Do.             do.              James  II.     6th  Feb.  1685  ....  2,001,88& 


TABLE  XI. 

AooBBOATB  Recbipts  of  KiNo  William's  Reion. 

£  s.  d. 

Customs  13,296,833  14  6 

Excise J.3,649,328    0  5^ 

Land-tax 19,174,059    8  3i 

Polls 2,557,641    7  7i 

Tax  on  marriages,  births,  &c 275,517  18  J 

Various  articles  (induding  permanent  loons)...    9,745,300  10  9 

Temponuy  loans  unpaid 13,348,680    5  10^ 

Total 72,047,361    5  6^ 


TABLE  XIL 


Ikcokb  of  England,  Anno  1701. — (The  year  preceding  the 

monarch's  death.) 

£ 

Customs  1,539,100 

Excise  986,004 

Post  Office,  &c 130,399 

Land-tax,  at  2s,  in  the  pound 989,965 

Various  small  taxes 249,737 

3,895,205 
Income  at  the  Revolution 2,001,855 

Total  additional  revenue  at  the  death  of  William  ......  ^£'1,893,350 
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TABLE  XIII. 

EXPBNSB  of  the  War  against  France  and  Ireland. 

£ 

Eitta  expenses  of  the  navy 9^622^41 

Extra  expenses  of  the  army 14,566,051 

Extra  expenses  of  the  ordnance  2,408,535 

26,596,727 
Expenses  of  the  redaction  of  Ireland 3,851,655 

Total £30,448,382 


TABLE  XIV. 

AooRxoXtB  Expenditure  of  Kino  William's  Reion. 

£ 

The  naval  expenses  ^^ 19,822,141 

The  military  expenses,  exclusiye  of  Ireland 18,165,051 

The  ordnance  department 3,008,535 

The  expenses  of  the  Revolution,  paid  to  the  United  Pro- 
vinces for  the  expenses  of  the  chaiiges  of  the  king's 

expedition  to  England 600,000 

The  expenses  of  the  war  in  Ireland 3,851,655 

The  expenses  incurred  on  reooining  the  money  of  the 

realm 3,170,840 

Miscellaneous  expenses 272,845 

Principal  and  interest  of  public  debts 13,691,458 

Balanoe  of  accounts  ending  Lady-day  1702 624,477 

of  the  civil  list,  as  above  stated 8,880,506 

Total ^72,087,508 
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TABLE   XV. 

Agorboatb  Rbcbipts  of  QuBBN  Annb,  during  twelve  years 

and  three  quarters. 

£ 
The  Costomsj  which  had  greatly  increased  with  other 

niimll  branches^  produced  in  this  reign  to  the  exchequer  24^113^81 1 
The  ExciBC,  which  had  also  been  augmented  in  conse- 
quence of  a  variety  of  new  duties^  comprehending 
■mpj  candles,  starch,  leather^  paper^  printed  linen,  &c.  20,859,31 1 
The  land-tax  during  this  reign  was  rendered  very  pro- 
ductive, from  its  being  generally  kept  up  at  4f .  in  the 

poond:  it  produced  12,285,909 

The  Post  Office,  Stamps,  and  smaller  branches  of  the 

levenue,  produced  a  total  of 5,261,346 

62,520,377 
The  amount  of  the  loans  on  temporary  as  well  as  per- 
petual taxes,  borrowed  to  carry  on  the  wars  during 
this  reign 59,853,154 

Total ofl22,373,531 


TABLE  XVI. 
Total  revenue,  5,691,803/. 

THE    PEACE   ESTABLISHMENT. 


The  civil  list  700,000 

The  navy 765,700 

The  anny 425,906 

The  ordnance 58,000 

Miscellaneous  services 16,000 

Aggregate  total £1,965,605 
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TABLE  XVII. 

AoGRBOATS  Expenditure  of  Queen  Anne's  Reion^  during 

twelve  years  and  three  quarters. 

£ 
The  dvU  list  7,604,848 

!rhe  expenses  of  the  navy 23,484,574 

The  expenses  of  the  army 32,97^,331 

The  expenses  of  the  ordnance  2,100,676 

^e  transport  service 7^6,220 

The  repairing  and  building  of  churches 482,508 

The  equivalent  paid  to  Scotland  on  equalizing  the  taxes 

atthe  Union  '. 398,085 

Recompense  for  tolls  abolished  at  the  Union 7,641 

Expenses  incurred  in  the  coinage 81,934 

Expense  of  the  government  in  the  West  Indies 37,100 

Money  lent  to  Sweden 20,095 

Miscellaneous  services 200,000 

Temporary  loans  repaid 31,661,176 

interest  of  the  permanent  national  debt 22^523,35 1 

Total  expenses £1 22,373,539 


TABLE  XVIII. 

Cost  of  the  VTabs  of  Queen  Anne. 

£ 
Extra  expenses  of  the  navy 13,913,323 

Bxtra  expenses  of  the  army 27,014,691 

Bxtra  expenses  of  the  ordnance 1^404,676 

Extra  expenses  of  the  transport  service  796,220 

Safferers  at  Nevis  and  St.  Christopher's 141^093 

Total £43^0,003 


I 
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TABLE  XIX. 

AooBSOATB  Rbcbtpts  of  George  I.  during  twelve 

years  and  a  half. 

£ 
The  Ciuloiiis 21,632,985 

The  Exciie 30,421,451 

The  Stamps  1,675,609 

ITic  Land-tax 18,470,022 

laeideirts 4,800,000 

77,000,067 
2,832,093 

Total  during  the  whole  reign .£79,832,160 


TABLE  XX. 


Aggregate  Expenses  of  George  I.  during  twelve 

years  and  a  half. 

£ 
The  Civil  List 10,632,514 

The  Navy 12,923,851 

The  Army 13,842,467 

The  Ordnance 1,064,449 

Miscellaneous  Services 150,000 

Total £38,613,281 

Interest  of  the  Public  Debt,  Loans,  and  Land-tax  defi- 

dences 41,218,879 

£79.832,160 


TABLE  XXI. 
Peace  Establishment. 


£ 
The  Civil  List 850,000 

The  Navy, 740,000 

The  Army 900,000 

The  Ordnance 73^000 

Miacellaneous  Services 20,000 

Total .£2,583,000 

l2 
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TABLE  XXII. 

Total  Extraordinary  Expenses  during  this  reign. 

£ 
The  Navy 3,303,851 

The  Army 2,592,467 

The  Ordnance 151,949 

Total £6,048,267 


TABLE  XXIII. 


Public  Rsvbnue  at  the  time  of  George  the  First's  death, 
June  1727;  a  Four  Years*  Average. 

£  £ 

The  Customs 1,530,361 

Excise  (deducting  6(/.  per  bushel  on  Malt)  1 ,927,354 

Stamps 132,665 

Duty  on  Houses  and  Windows 131,011 

Hackney  Coaches  and  Chairs 9,523 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars 8,055 

Sixpence  in  the  pound   for  places  and 

pensions 31,504 

First  fruits  and  tenths 16,473 

Post  Office 75,545 

Salt  Duties 185,505 

Small  branches  belonging  to  the   Civil 

List 55,892 

Taxes  known  then  under  the  name  of  the 

General  Fund 58,755 

4,162,643 

Land-tax  at  4i.  in  the  pound 2,000,000 

Malt-tax  at  6J.  per  bushel 750,000 

2,750,000 

Deduct  deficiencies  in  1726 150,000 

2,600,000 

Total ^6,762,W3 
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TABLE  XXIV- 

Public  Rbvsnue  in  the  year  preceding  the  death  of 

George  II. 

ClutomB l,9Sr},376 

Excise  (including  annual  Malt)  3,887^349 

Stamps ; 2G3,207 

Incidents 650,000 

6,785,932 
Land-texes  4s.,  given  for 2,000,000 

Deduct  deficiencies  as  per  account,  1760 262,392 

1,737,608 

Total £8,523,540 


TABLE  XXV. 


AooBEOATE  Receipts  of  Gboroe  II. ;  reigned  thirty-three 

years  and  four  months. 

£ 
Customs 49,838,854 

Excise  (including  annual  Malt) 93,747,167 

Stamps 4,377,957 

Land-tax 49,453,323 

Miscellaneous  taxes 19,800,000 

217,217,301 
Loans  during  this  reign • 59,132,472 

Total .£276,349,773 
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TABLE  XXVI. 

AoOBEOlTE  ExPBNDiTDRB  of  GsoBOB  II. ;  Kigned  Uuity-three 
years  and  four  montliB. 

£ 

CWIlirt 27,280,000 

N.Ty 71,424,171 

Army 73,»n,52I 

Ordnance 6,706,674 

OthiT  military*  expenses 28,8(® 

EccleKinstical  expenses 152,240 

WcBtminster  bridge 216,500 

London  bridge ■ 4.>,000 

Mititarj-rouds 24,000 

Making  hubmn 43^60 

Public  rewards 22.000 

Public  monument  to  Captain  Cornwall 3,000 

Heritable  urisdk-tiuii  Jn  Scotbnd 162,037 

DebU  due  to  the  Scotch  fc«*ited  eetotes 72,410 

Charges  on  the  Mint,  TOOOt  per  annum  for  thirty- 
three  yea«    231,000 

Extro  Mpenses  of  the  Mint 31,964 

Hortiod  cattle   208,123 

Foundling  Hospital    182,277 

Earthquake  ul  Lisbon 100,000 

African  furls  and  scttlemenls 420,000 

American  expeimes         1,607j424 

Miscellaneous  expensea 26,496 

Uoney  paid  pursuant  to  addressca 85,000 

ia3,002,4tJ(> 

tntcrat  oFpoUie  debts  and  payment  of  principal 6S,347>184 

Total ^6276349.650 
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TABLE  XXVIT. 

ExPBNBBB  of  the  First  War^  of  eight  Years. 

£ 
Eight  yeare'  Land-tax  at  4^.  in  the  pound 1(),000,000 

Eight  yean*  Malt 0,000,000 

Taken  out  of  the  sinking  fund 7.000,000 

21),«()0,000 
Oaduct  eight  years'  expense  in  the  time  of  peace 14,720,000 

15,080,000 
Add  the  public  debt  contracted 31,3X^,680 

Total  expense  of  the  war,  1731) £40,413,(381) 


TABLE  XXVIII. 


Expenses  of  the  Second  War,  called  the  Seven  Years'  War. 

£ 
The  sums  voted  by  parliament  for  the  support  of  this  1 

war  commenced  in  the  year  1754,  and  continued  f  ,..^  ^J2  ^^2^ 
until  the  year  1707>  before  the  expenses  wereT 

finally  ascertained  and  wound  up   J 

Deduct  the  peace  establishment,  at  2,707^010/.  for  ^    qoi7nft<M 
fourteen  years )        '      ' 

Net  sum  applicable  to  the  war i^lll,271,096 


TABLE  XXIX. 

Peace  Establisument. 

£ 
The  CivilList 836,000 

The  Navy 900,000 

The  Army 000,000 

The  Ordnance 80,000 

Miscellaneous  expenses 50,000 

Total £2,706,000 
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TABLE  XXXI. 

Public  Rbvinui  and  its  Progress,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.  to  the  General  Peace  of  Paris,  November 
S(Hh,  1815,  when  the  Boundaries  of  France  were  estublished : — 
Comprising  the  Land  and  Malt  Taxes,  the  Customs,  Excise, 
Stamps,  Assessed  Taxes,  and  Miscellaneous  Duties:  the  *' Net" 
sums  which  passed  into  the  Exchequer. 
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Total     .   £1,386,468,446 
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TABLE  XXXII. 


Showing  tlie  Military,  Ordnance  and  Naval 
Year,  from  the  Acceasiuu  of  George  III.  to 
Id  181  a. 

MIUTARV  SERVICES. 


f  1761 
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ExPENBEB  in  each 
the  Peace  of  Puns 
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ORDNANCE  EXPENSES. 
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I  \'M  v. 
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Total  £82,526,345 


NAVAL  CHARGES. 
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Total  X'453 ,864,993 
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TABLE  L. 

Public  Revenue  of  England,  from  the  Conquest  to  the 

present  Time. 

William  the  Conqueror     1066 400,000 

William  Rufus 1087 SaO.OOO 

Henry  1 1100 800,000 

Stephen 1135 250,000 

Henry  II 1154 200,000 

Richard  1 1189 150,000 

John 1199 100,000 

Henrylll 1216 60,000 

Edward  1 1272 150,000 

Edward  II 1307   100.000 

Edward  III 1327 154,139 

Richardll 1377 130,000 

Henry  IV 1399 100.000 

Henry  V 1413 76,643 

Henry  VI 1422 64,976 

Edward  IV 1460 100,000 

Edward  V 1483 100,800 

Richard  III 1483 100,000 

Henry  VII 1485 400,000 

Henry  VIII 1509 800,000 

Edward  VI 1547 400,000 

Mary 1553 450,000 

Elizabeth 1558 500,000 

James  1 1602 600,000 

Charles  1 1625 895,819 

Commonwealth 1648 1,517,247 

Charles  II 1648 1,800,000 

James  II 1685 2,001,855 

William  III.  and  Mary 1688 3,895,225 

Anne (1706) 1704 5,691,803 

George  1 1714 6J62.643 

George  II 1727 8,522,540 

George  III (1783) 1760 15,372,971 

Ditto          1800  ....  36,728.000 

Ditto  1815 71,153.142 

George  IV.  average  1820  to 1826   58,000,000 

•Ditto  ditto     1 826  to 1830   60,000,000 

William  IV.  average  of  last  three  years 46,620,165 

1840 
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TABLE   LI. 


Au  Account  of  Ihe  quantity  aT  fine  Silver  coined  in  Twenty  Shillings 
or  a  Pouod  Bteriing;  tlie  quantity  of  standard  Silver  of  eleven  oz. 
two  dwts.  fine,  and  eighteen  dwls.  alloy,  contained  in  twenty  shillings 
or  a  pound  sterling  in  the  different  reigns  from  Edward  I.  to  Wil- 
liam IV.  A  similar  account  with  respect  to  Gold :  an  account  of 
the  proportinnal  value  of  fine  Gold  to  Rne  Silver,  according  to  the 
number  of  grains  contained  in  Coins,  calculated  in  gruins  and  one 
thousand  parts  of  Troy  weight.  (Taken  from  Essays  on  Money, 
Exchanges,  and  Political  Economy,  by  H.  James.) 
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PART  IT. 

ORIGIN,  PROGRESS,   AND   PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT  AND  FUNDING  SYSTEM. 


FIRST    PERIOD. 

FROM   THE   EARLIEST    TIMES   TO    THE   ACCESSION   OF 

GEORGE    III. 

Origin  of  the  National  Debt. — Aleasures  adopted  by  the  kings  of  England  to 
borrow  money  in  the  earliest  times. — Attempt  of  the  kings  and  governments  to 
defraud  their  creditors. — Resolution  of  the  British  people  in  insisting  on  being 
repaid  the  money  lent. — Second  method  of  borrowing. — Funding  system  intro- 
duced by  William  III.— carried  into  execution  in  all  its  essential  branches  in  the 
•ame  reign. — Original  amount  of  the  present'  national  debt,  and  its  total  in- 
crease during  the  same  reign. — Its  progress,  the  measures  adopted  to  increase 
it,  and  its  total  amount  in  the  succeeding  reign. — When  exchequer  bills  first 
made  their  appearance,  and  when  the  sinking  fund  was  first  established. — How 
the  present  Consols  originated,  and  the  original  amount  of  that  stock. — State  of 
the  public  debt  in  the  time  of  George  I.  and  the  amount  redeemed. — Its  pro- 
greM  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  and  amount  at  the  death  of  that  monarch. 
— Object!  to  which  the  sums  borrowed  in  this  period  were  applied. 

The  difficulties  in  which  individuals  are  involved  by 
their  real  wants,  but  oftener  by  their  unruly  passions^ 
are  the  source  of  their  debts.  The  debts  of  nations 
have  not  a  different  origin.  When  the  ordinary  re- 
sources of  a  country  were  insufficient  to  carry  into  effect 
the  private  views,  or  impolitic  wars,  of  the  despots  who 
ruled,  or  the  ministers  who  directed  it,  they  simply  re- 
sorted to  the  expedient  of  borrowing :  but  when  the 
sums  lent  were  inadequate  to  the  increased  expenditure, 
they  had  recourse  to  all  sorts  of  schemes,  deceptions, 
and  contrivances,  the  better  to  delude  the  lenders,  and 
allure  their  avarice.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  fiinding 
system. 

The  kings  of  England,  like  those  of  all  other  nations, 
have  contracted  debts  from  the  most  remote  antiquity. 
As  early  as  the  12th  century  Richard  I.  pawned  the  re- 
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renues  of  t!^  crown,  **  fiar  the  pajment  of  monies  bor- 
rowed to  defray  the  eaqpentts  of  the  fanatical  conquest  of 
the  Holy  Land.'  Henry  IH.  pawned  the  crown  jewels, 
the  regal  ornaments,  and  the  robes  of  state  ".  Edward  I. 
borrowed  money  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  father,  in  order 
to  get  his  soul  "  out  of  porgatory  * ;  as  the  record  states, 
**  ad  exoneratiouem  ammc  HcBrici  patris  nostri" 
Richard  II.  was  deposed  for  extorting  l,lOOfiOOL  ster- 
ling under  pretext  of  horrowiiig,  whidi  was  nerer  re- 
paid :  this  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  horrible 
civil  wars  of  York  and  Lanrawter  \  In  1346,  Ed- 
ward IIL  ordered  a  sum  of  money  to  be  lent  to  Imn. 
Henry  IV.  obliged  the  ridi  men  of  the  kingdom  to  lend 
him  money  upon  the  growii^  taxes.  (See  Macphefson*s 
iFiHtory  of  Commerce.)  But  Henry  VIII.  escaped  the 
punishment  he  so  justly  merited  for  defrauding  his  cre- 
el i  torn.  He  compelled  the  parUament  to  pass  two  acts 
oiTrrin^  him  **  all  the  money  he  had  received  in  loans" ; 
tliUN  "  discharging  him  of  all  obligations  he  had  come 
under,  and  all  suits  that  might  arise  dtereopon.''  ^ 
ICliscttiicth  found  the  people  quite  iudiflferent  as  to  any 
form  of  religion,  but  far  otherwise  in  money  matters : 
tliry  insisted  on  tlie  payment  of  the  sums  advanced  to 
her  predecessors ;  a  demand  she  was  wise  enough  to 
comply  with.  The  political  chameleon,  Burleigh,  coun« 
sclled  her  to  lay  the  foundation  of  public  credit; 
and  never  did  that  versatile  statesman  give  her  better 
advice,  during  the  40  years  he  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  state  *.     The  republic  contracted  a  large  debt ;  and 

*  Hteveim,  History  of  Taxes. — *'  He  was  so  poor,  that  it  was 
mure  charitable  to  give  him  money  than  to  a  beggar." 

*  Bacon,  Hist.  Hen.  VII.  p.  46.  The  parliament  particolarlj 
insisted  on  the  j.uymcnt  of  372,000/.,  or  1,100,000/.  of  our  cur- 
fency. 

*  Par.  Hist  Henry  VI II.  p.  6. 

*  Nares'  Life  of  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh.     In  the  review  of  this 
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at  Cromwell*s  death  it  amounted  to  2,474,290/.  (Table 
I.  Part  II.)  Charles,  by  shutting  the  Exchequer,  (in 
1672,)  defrauded  the  creditors  of  the  state  of  the  sum 
of  2,800,000/. ;  but  an  arrangement  took  place,  by  which 
the  sum  of  664,226/.  was  left,  at  an  interest  of  19,927/. 
18*.  Od^.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  present  national 
debt,  and  its  whole  amount  before  the  Revolution. 

In  former  times,  loans  were  generally  contracted  for 
short  periods  :  it  was,  moreover,  an  established  principle 
or  practice,  that  the  fiinds  assigned  for  the  repayment 
should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  principal  and  interest, 
and  that,  within  a  determinate  number  of  years.  In 
those  times,  the  sums  borrowed  were  measured  by  the 
amount  of  existing  revenue ;  in  fact  they  were  mere  an- 
ticipations of  its  proceeds  for  a  fixed  number  of  years. 
Whether  that  mode  of  borrowing  was  beneficial  or  inju- 
rious, compared  with  the  present,  the  reader  can  best 
judge. 

The  system  of  our  times  is  quite  the  reverse.  Mo- 
dem ministers  are  fully  satisfied  if  they  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  interest,  without  even  contemplating 
the  discharge  of  the  principal ;  or  if  they  do  think  about 

work>  the  Edinburgh  £ditor  bas  justly  described  this  extraordi- 
nary man.  "  He  paid'^  he  says,  "  great  attention  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  state,  and  great  attention  to  the  interest  of  his  own 
£unily  also.  He  never  deserted  his  friends  till  it  was  very  incon- 
venient to  stand  by  them.  He  was  an  excellent  Protestant  when 
it  was  not  very  advantageous  to  be  a  Papist.  He  recommended  a 
tolerant  policy  to  his  mistress  as  strongly  as  he  could  recommend  it 
without  hazarding  her  flavour.  Never  put  to  the  rack  any  person 
from  whom  it  did  not  seem  probable  that  very  useful  information 
mi^t  be  derived ;  and  was  so  moderate  in  his  desires,  that  he  left 
onfy  300  distinct  landed  estates ;  though  he  might,  as  his  honest 
servant  assures  us,  have  left  much  more,  if  he  would  have  taken 
money  out  of  the  treasury  for  his  own  ute^  as  many  treasuvers  havia 
done." 
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il.  il  W  ia  vXMilonniiy  to  the  maxim  of  Linguet  and  Ter- 
lK^j\  ^"  Iv^  oMKvl  the  oniMtal  by  a  general  bankniplcy,  ui 
ifc^^^^  t^  ^rii^  41  jAi^  komer  *     The  new  system,  not 

*  tV  iMitvyMt  trf  Tewwy  md  Unguet,  "  that  a  bankniptcj  is 
Y\>^^^vU  ^  <^^v<>  s>r«iw>.  «m2  ibit  the  king  risks  nothing  in  bor- 
^>^v^aj^N  v*<K*  V«r  K«  tW  HVfty  to  csncel  the  older  debt  wbcnerer 
^^  ^Hi>x  W  ^^N**."  ^i«i»  fTKtxiillv  adopted  in  France  some  cen- 
1^^^  Mv«^  t^Mfcl  -jiiW^yWr  Abbe  m«  born.    That  natiwi  has,  from 
IW  wwi^^sl  VvtWb.  Jwfciynni  ibe  ptiMple.    Brisson,  in  bis  exod- 
b^  b«^dM>x  ir*^^«^i<«fr»  tMfch  ^•fif  Fneodi  national  bankraptdes : 
b^l  iM  iW  *¥.**Kii«i  bis<»it\  v*"^  ibat  ommtry  may  be  found  a  great 
^^♦^>  ¥^y««v  ;  A«e«il  v«kt  *ct..  llwt  b**  »rTer  before  nor  since  been  per- 
t^^'^wv4  b>  ib^il  ve  ^x  ^W  KantW*.  samrlT,  the  decree  noticed  by 
iW  Am W  \ap  '^  \%i^^ii¥MK^  swr  W  ^iiiistres  de  la  France  depnis 
hM^  ^  ^^fc^x^  b>  >fclUA  i^  «*  w^autd  (in  laOS)  that  "  those  who 
^  ^^^  (^i\VMir^l  tWu   l>^i<*  tMt  l^mklatMQ  within  a  certain  period, 
«i^^U  <Ul^N^^  ibs^t  ct^UM^"^:  ib^  wdiiiaBce  was  not  promulgated, 
bwl  vV^N^^^U^  V  **^  *itW*  iW  l««  bdl  expired,  "  le  publique  ap- 
^Mfi^  «swv^  %n\Uh^Vv''  V  ^^^  ^J^*"^  I^OV    S«cb  was  the  unprecedented, 
b«^\v<^vAv  4mU  ^f^^«^\  )N(v\>M<Jtui^  by  wbicb  the  creditors  of  the 
M^IV  VNVAV  wbb<4  ^^  ^venwU  at  ibe  same  time.     But  though 
WmnV  b^  NN^¥^i^K4  ¥ik<iNr<^  Wvi^rupltm  than  any  other  nation, 
lK\vvv  u  v^  ^W^  iKaI  )^W  MnUl  CMiftittil  y«t  more.     The  Monarchy, 
lb«^  l^ii\vl>Mr\  X  lb«  Ks'i^^b&N  lb<  KwipinN  all  agreed  to,  and  deemed 
i^«M!kMli4x  lb1^  lliMMs^  w«M  vJT  TVnM^T.     The  English  ha^e  con- 
IriMHxHl  mh)  i«KHft^i^»i?4  ib^  4^  Ui  lime  ^  wtst;  bat,  on  the  con* 
lraT>\  VWiK'b  AuAucU)  uW«l  b«»  pi^MHgioiislT  increased  theirs  in 
luiit"  \^  )^^m>N     Na)hiW^ni^«  >h>i^ii^  >Kitr  tbfOQgbout  all   Europe, 
aibknl  iiulv  ^MMHHV.  ^^usrliv^  annvMUv  to  the  debt.    When  the 
HiHirUm«  m^urm^ix  ibo  annual  iHU!Hrt«a  was  scarcely  two  millions 
and  a  half  sltrUiy;.     'I^y  |sav^  ib^  i^xlnwrdinarr  sum  of  forty 
ihiUhuis  »ll^rUllg  U^  ib<^  ^^  l^i^ff«  ^;  and  in  18dl,  the  French  debt 
bad  increasuHl  u»  84tS|i  uuUh4I»  iMT  francs!     In  1829  it  was  largely 
augmented,  and  at  ibe  |u\*«ieiil  UH«iieiil«  if  we  can  rely  upon  the 
hst  statement.  ib«  debt  anHmnta  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  5135 
millions  of  francs !! !     l^ei^  it  goi4  reaaon  to  fear,  that  the  Citisen 
King's  goTemment  will  soon  comutence  like  the  LegislatiTe  Aa* 
aemUy  (97th  April  1 792),  by  issuing  900  millions  monthly ;  coo- 
tinue,  like  the  CouTention  (7lh  May  ITUSt),  issuing  800  and  1900 
millions;  and  conclude,  like  the  Directory  (171>7)>  by  wiping  oat 
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imagined  by  the  ancients,  originated  in  tbe  repabfics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa — ^was  oonsderaUT  improred  bj  the 
Dutch  republicans — and,  being  imported  by  Wil- 
liam IIL,  has  been  carried  hj  the  English  to  the  faigfaest 
perfection. 

With  William   III.  a  new   era    in    the  borrowing 
system  commenced  in  England.     James  and  Tyrcond 
had  revolutioniied  Ireland.  The  obstinate  Sarsfield  conti- 
nued the  contest,  after  the  runaway  Ingot  was  gone,  and 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne  won.     William  applied  to  indi- 
viduals and  public  bodies,  for  money  to  defray  the  large 
expenses  of  that  most  cruel  dvil  war :  but  the  sums  thus 
raised  were  soon  expended.     The  Parliament  also  was 
liberal,  but  its  grants  were  insuCBcient.     William  had 
recourse,  therefore,  to  better  expedients,  and  new  con- 
trivances, to  supply  the  deficiency.   The  Long  Annuities 
were  created  in  1692 :   881,493/.  were  raised  upon  an- 
nuities of  ninety-nine  years,  bearing  interest  at  10  per 
cent,  until  1700,  and  at  7  per  cent,  after  that  year, 
with  benefit  of  survivorship  for  the  lives  of  the  nominees 
of  those  who  contributed  *•    The  Short  Annuities  b^;an 
in  the  following  year  (1693).     A  million  was  borrowed 
by  this  expedient;   every  subscriber  receiving  14  per 
cent,   for  sixteen  years,   besides  a  beneficial  *'  lottery 
ticket  "•      But  the  wants  of  the  treasury  went  on  in- 
creasing.     The  unfortunate  and  persecuted  Patterson 
made  his  appearance,  and  contrived  the  scheme  of  the 
''  Bank,**  of  which  Houblon  was  the  first  governor,  and 
Smith,  Ward,  Tench,  Huband,  Patterson,  and  others 
were  the  first  directors.     (See  charter  of  the  Bank.) 

two-thirds  of  the  debt.     However,  the  French  five  per  cents  are  at 
105.     How  forgetful— how  ignorant— how  incorrigible  is  the  human 

ce! 

*  4  and  5  William  and  Mary,  cap.  7* 
^  6  William  and  Mary,  cap.  ?• 


I 
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They  lent  William  1,200,000/.,  tU  8  pej-  cent,  interext. 
It  appears,  that  tliey  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  public  distress  ;  thus  setting  an  example  to  their 
successors  in  the  Bank  direction. 

The  New  East  India  Company  was  quarrelling  with 
the  Old  one ;  and  both  ivere  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
their  monopoly.  The  New  Company,  to  secure  its  pri- 
\ilege3,  came  forward  and  offered  two  millions  at  8  per 
cent.;  with  the  proviso,  that  the  principal  should  be  re- 
paid before  the  expiration  of  their  charter  in  1711: 
thereby  hoping  to  perpetuate  their  monopoly.  How- 
ever, as  the  government  never  contemplated  tlie  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  suras  lent,  either  by  the  Company, 
or  the  Bank,  we  may  safely  consider  these  loans  as  jier- 
petual  annuities. 

But  William  began  to  forget,  that  he  had  no  other 
right  to  the  crown,  than  what  the  free  election  of  the 
nation  gave  him.  He  began  to  forget  the  "  Bill  of 
Rights,"  by  which  he  was  bound  by  the  unanimous 
coalition  of  Whigs  and  Tories.  He  wished  to  continue 
the  standing  army ;  but  this  could  not  be  effected  with- 
out incurring  the  resentment  of  the  Whigs,  thus  making 
enemies  of  those  who  placed  him  on  tiie  throne  *,  He 
tdso  wished  to  preserve  the  illusory  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  and  indulge  his  private  revenge  against  the 
arch-infamous  tyrant  Louis  XIV.;  but  this  could  not 
be  done  without  money,  which  could  not  be  obtained 
without  fresh  contrivances.  To  aid  his  master,  the 
Chancellor  Montague  invented  the  scheme  of  issuing 
bills;  thus  "  Exchequer  Bills"  first  made  their  appear- 
ance ( 169G)  ;  and  their  issue  has  been  continued  at  iu- 

■  The  Whigs,  the  Duke  of  ft  I  arl  borough,  Oodolphin,  and  even 
the  Priiiceu  Anne,  vere  suspected  of  conspiring  to  dethrone  Wil- 
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tervals  ever  sioce.  New  Lotteries  were  planned  :  the 
most  exorbitant  premiums  were  given  for  money :  the 
natural  ccmsequence  was^  that  the  debt  was  considerably 
increased  by  these  miscalculated  operations.  Public 
credit  became  so  low^  that  out  of  the  five  millions 
granted  to  carry  on  the  war^  only  two  and  a  half,  in 
Davenant's  opinion^  ever  reached  the  Exchequer, 

One  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  funding  system 
is  the  reduction  of  interest  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
denomination.  This  expedient,  which  has  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  our  days,  was  originally  resorted 
to  in  1699,  when  the  higher  interests  were  reduced  to 
five  per  cent.  * ;  as  if  it  was  the  destiny  of  King  Wil- 
liam's reign  to  create,  improve,  and  complete  all  the 
essential  parts  of  the  Funding  System.  From  the  5th 
Nov.  1688  to  1702,  44,100,795/.  were  borrowed,  and 
34,034,518/.  repaid,  according  to  Grellier's  History  of 
the  National  Debt ;  thus  leaving  a  national  debt,  at  the 
end  of  this  reign,  of  16,394,702/.  (Table  II.  Part  II.) 

ANNE. 

When  the  grand-daughter  of  Hyde  ascended  the 
throne,  the  annual  interest  of  the  debt  was  1,310,942/. ; 
but  the  Whigs,  who  before  were  against  the  war,  be- 
came all  at  once  the  greatest  warriors  and  alliance- 
makers  **.  The  eflTorts  of  the  Tory  party  (whose  chief 
leader,  Rochester,  was  the  queen's  own  cousin)  were  (rf 
no  avail :  the  Whig  faction  ruled  this  woman  by  means  of 
her  confidante,  Marlborough's  wife  ;  war  was  therefore 
declared,  at  the  same  time,  against  France  and  Sp^. 

*  Par.  Hist.  Vol.  X.     Cunningham's  History  of  Taxes. 
^  They  formed  the  second  grand  alliance  with  Portugal  and  odier 
powers.     (See  "  Collection  of  Treaties  ";  and  Chronological  Tablet.} 
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Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  most 
disadvantageous  schemes  to  raise  money  were  brought 
into  the  market.  Annuities  for  ninety-nine  years  were 
granted  at  fifteen  years'  purchase';  annuities  for  lives 
followed  ;  one  hfe  was  rated  at  nine  years'  purchase ; 
two  Uves  at  eleven  years' ;  three  at  twelve  years'  *.  No 
wonder  that  by  such  operations  the  AVhigs  ruined  the 
national  credit;  in  1710,  the  "Tallies"  and  "Defi- 
ciencies "  were  sold  in  the  public  market,  at  forty  per 
cent,  discount.  The  Bank,  taking  advantage  of  this 
state  of  affairs,  lent  400,000^.  to  the  government  with- 
out interest,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  increase 
their  capital,  and  of  having  their  monopoly  prolonged 
without  any  farther  advance '.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany followed  their  example ;  and,  this  time,  were  more 
generous,  aa  they  lent  1,200,000/.  without  interest: 
also  on  condition  of  having  their  monopoly  continued. 

However,  the  extensive  and  impolitic  wars  absorbing 
all  these  sums.  Tontines,  Lotteries,  Src,  were  resorted 
to,  GambHng  was  the  last,  but  the  most  powerful  re- 
source of  the  government.  Tlie  nation  was  infected 
with  that  irresistible  passion,  and  as  Pope  has  admirably 
described  it, 

"  StuUwinnn  and  patriot  ply  olikc  the  Stocks, 
pLvrcM  niid  butler  share  alike  the  box. 
And  judges  jub,  and  bishops  bite  the  town. 
And  mighty  <Iukes  pack  cards  fur  half-a- crown." 

•  (;om.  Jowr.  Vol.  IX.  p.  240.  History  of  our  National  Debts, 
I'art  II.  p.  45. 

>•  Anne,  ncc.  3.  cap.  3.  Price,  "  On  Civil  Liberty  and  Debt  of 
the  Kingdom  ",  calculates,  that  to  borrow  for  two  lives  at  twelve 
yesra'  purchuM,  und  for  three  lives  at  ten  years' — is  to  give  ten  per 
cent.  In  the  fimt  caw,  and  nine  per  cent,  in  the  Bceond.  See  also 
Swlft'n  Ili«tory  of  Anne. 

*  7  Aniw,  SCO.  3.  cup.  3. 
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The  South  Sea  Company  was  established  about  1711, 
to  carry  on,  in  appearance,  commerce  in  the  South  Sea, 
and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the  real  object 
was,  to  extricate  that  spendthrift  government  from  its 
financial  embarrassments.  Every  idle  and  preposterous 
wish  of  the  projectors  was  complied  with  :  the  perpetual 
annuities  were  created,  and  no  less  than  800,000/.  per 
annum  allowed  to  the  company  for  mere  management 
(1711),  besides  six  per  cent,  interest  for  the  capital  ad- 
vanced. Thus  the  Company's  capital  reached  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  ten  millions :  the  arrears  of  interest  were 
converted  into  stock,  in  lieu  of  dividends,  and  the  stock 
was  made  transferable,  "  for  the  public  benefit ",  as  it 
was  hypocritically  said ;  and  all  this,  under  the  special 
direction  of  the  Treasury  itself.  The  malversations 
were  so  cotisiderable,  that  the  Commons  made  a  remon- 
strance to  her  majesty,  ''that  35,302,107/.  were  not 
accounted  for":  the  amount  is  certainly  greatly  ex- 
aggerated *.  But  it  must  be  agreed,  that  if  these 
operations  were  ruinous  to  the  nation,  they  were  most 
beneficial  to  the  gamblers,  ''  who,**  as  Hutchinson  says, 
''  in  a  short  time,  increased  so  much  in  wealth,  as  to 
outtop  all  the  ancient  gentry,  and  vie  with  the  first  of 
the  nobility  in  the  kingdom."  ^  In  thb  manner,  stock 
jobbing  and  gambling  were  encouraged,  and  the  national 
debt  was  increased  from  sixteen  millions  to  fifty-four 
millions,  by  the  very  party  which,  in  latter  times,  so 
strenuously  opposed  this  nefarious  system^.  (Table 
II.  Part  II.) 

*  See  "  Harley's  (Lord  Oxford)  Tracts  on  Loans  and  Public 
Credit."     They  are  exceedingly  clever. 

^  Treatise  on  National  Debt. 

*  According  to  another  account^  the  amount  of  the  debt  at  Queen 
Anne's  death  was  52J  45,363/.^  and  the  annual  interest,  3^351^358/. 
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*  fie  ww$  peftoefiil  is  i^iite  of  die  WkS^ 
peidiMsd  BUiaieU^Jbe,  Ormood,  and  Oxiwd^ 
ihuumA,  im  Uking  ieare  of  Oxford,  wLen  he  escaped  to  Frmnce, 
mU,  "^  F«mr«U  Oxfiird  widumt  a  hcML"  To  whidi  tke  otkcr  re- 
ykiM,  ''  Kairewell  Duke  fnthoirt  a  dadiT.''  A«l»ea  Wmlpole  im- 
jMiUflMd  fMinf^iroke,  Coaingftbr  roK  and  Mid,  ''  the  ckainnaD  has 
impKiMirbad  th«  idudar,  and  I  impeadi  the  mactcr ;  I  impeach  Ro> 
hmt,  UmA  of  OxIWd  aad  MartiMr,  fiv  high 
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transactions.  At  length  the  bubble  burst :  the  imagined 
gains  disappeared  like  smoke :  the  people  cried  aloud 
with  despair.  Every  body  knows  the  ultimate  result 
of  this  nefarious  scheme — encouraged  by  a  ministry 
whose  only  aim  was  to  get  money,  ''  whatever  be  the 
means;''  but  perhaps  it  is  not  known  to  all,  that 
the  immense  capital  of  the  company,  amounting  to 
339802,203/.  5s.  6d.,  was  divided  into  two  portions^ 
one  half  remaining  as  their  trading  fund,  the  other  half, 
to  be  invested  in  joint  stock,  with  interest  at  five  per 
cent,  till  June  1 727,  then  to  be  reduced  to  four  per 
cent  This  arrangement  gave  name  to  the  Old  South 
Sea  Annuities.  Only  about  two  millions  and  a  half 
were  borrowed  during  this  peaceful  reign :  however,  at 
its  dose,  the  principal  of  the  national  debt  amounted  to 
52^092,235/.  * ;  while  the  amount  of  the  annual  interest 
was  reduced  one  million ;  an  evident  proof  of  the  benefit 
the  funding  operations  effected,  and  of  the  good  effects 
of  a  peaceful  policy.     (Table  II.  Part  II.) 

GEORGE  II. 

The  long  reign  of  this  monarch  was  composed  of 
intervals  of  peace  and  war.  Of  course  the  national  debt 
followed  these  fluctuations  in  its  increase  and  decrease. 
The  king  in  one  of  his  first  speeches  assured  the  house, 
''  that  the  glory  and  reputation  of  the  nation  were  at 
the  highest  pitch,  and  he  was  never  better  able  to 
vindicate  the  honour  of  the  crown,  and  defend  its  just 
privileges  and  possessions  ^."    Peace  was  preserved  for 

*  Aooordiiig  to  another  account^  published  by  Cohen  in  1022,  it 
■mounted  to  53,331,155/.  17#.  5{d.,  and  the  interest  to  2,181,002/. 
16t.4^ 

^  Com.  Jour. 
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twelve  "vears ;  and  in  1i^  peiiod  ^die  ddil  w  iwlfTn 

5,137^6122.,   and   1^   amuial  interest  na  nore  tfaaa 

S5S,526Z.    (TaUe  IL  Part  IL)    Pidiiic 

to  the  iugbest  painL     In  17S7,  ^be 

readied  107;  when  -die  nmualiyy 

tjiat  fflnmaraifale  g'lrraiiiigtgnrp.^  TntrrAMBJ  a  afli  to 

four  per  cents,  into  three  per  cent,  ai— irtir* ;  hit  Ae 

JaoolnteE  or  Tones,  Kho  had  «agwtnw^  tiie  lUBBe  of  Ae 

*  ixiimii'3  party/*  acdng  against  it  in  die  Ccl■■M■^  Ae 

hill  waskiBt,  and  the  good  intfflitianf;  cf  &e  aHaBtos 

finstrated. 

But  the  Idng,  amaoos  to  redooe  the  dAft  hwynaervrng 
peace  with  Spain,  wrote  to  the  monarch  of  that  awaiij, 
^  thai  he  would  do  the  utmost  in  his  poiper  to  icUiae 
Gibraltar  to  lum.*  Howerer,  the  Tory  party  had  &r 
greater  propenaty  £ar  war,  than  the  king  had  fcr  peace : 
they  introduced  a  damoraus  sulor  at  the  bar  cf  the 
HooBe  of  ConnDGDs,  who  affirmed,  mith  the  uhikU 
gestures,  that  the  Spamards  had  mntihted  Um,  and 
that  he  looked  up  '^  to  his  God  for  pardon,  and  to  Us 
country  for  rerenge.*  This  was  oonsadei>ed  a  suflBcicnt 
pretext  to  dedare  war  *.  The  pobfic  credit  was  im- 
paired, and  the  reduction  of  the  debt  disoonlinoed ; 
wlule,  to  increase  the  evil,  Robinson  and  Thomson,  two 
of  the  managers  of  a  diaritaUe  OHporation  for  kndEng 
money  to  the  poor,  &c,  absconded  with  500,0001. 
belonging  to  the  institution.     Persons  of  the  highest 

*  Thammm,  the  poor  Sootdnnmn,  bat  saperior  poet,  wss  kired  bj 
hk  triotocntical  fnends  to  compooe  his  ''  Britannim''  Ibr  a  amilBr 
pttfpMie,  in  1726 ;  namelT,  to  rouse  the  nstioo  to  rereoge  ^uaii 
tiMf  HfMiaisrds;  ''  who  (as  an  English  writer  sap)  were  not  the 
9^g^mmn,  hot  jostl j  defended  themsdvcs  and  their  coasts  ^uast 
the  eoatioaal  encroachments,  the  nninterrnpted  smng^ing,  and  the 
InsatMible  capiditjr  of  the  En^ish."  The  ''  Britanma"  was  pab- 
lisbod  in  1727* 
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rank  and  quality  countenanced  these  thieves^  and  were 
implicated  in  this  abominable  robbery. 

The  British  glory  was  tarnished  before  Carthagena  * ; 
and  the  extent  of  the  disasters  by  land  and  sea  exceeded 
even  the  corrupt  means  employed  to  raise  money  for 
those  fruitless  expeditions.  But  Walpole  weathered 
the  rising  storm^  not  by  his  mean  and  miserable 
eloquence^  but  by  the  irresistible  power  supplied  to  him 
by  the  operations  of  the  funding  and  borrowing  system. 
He  established  the  corrupt  system  of  bribing  the 
members  of  both  houses  with  money^  pensions^  and 
places ;  who  consequently  voted  him  as  many  millions 
as  he  asked  for^  as  they  themselves  had  no  small  share 
of  the  plunder.  The  war,  therefore,  was  continued,  in 
spite  of  Wyndham's  cutting  invectives,  and  severe 
attacks  on  the  low  origin  and  avarice  of  the  minister  ^. 
Walpole  only  redoubled  his  efforts.  The  discontented 
Whigs,  who,  betraying  their  party,  had  reinforced  the 
Tones,  were  bought  with  pensions  and  places,  and  became 

*  The  armament  against  Carthagena  was  one  of  the  greatest  that 
England  had  fitted  out ;  it  consisted  of  twenty-nine  ships  of  the 
line,  besides  an  equal  number  of  frigates^  with  15^000  seamen,  and 
as  many  land  forces  :  never  was  a  fleet  more  completely  equipped. 
But  the  commanders^  Wentworth  and  Vernon^  after  quarrelling  and 
being  defeated,  at  last  agreed  in  one  mortifying  measure,  to  rc-em- 
bark  their  troops^  and  withdraw  them  as  quickly  as  possible  from 
that  scene  of  slaughter  tod  contagion. — (Goldsmith.) 

^  One  of  the  leading  men  of  the  "  country  party  "  in  George  the 
Second's  time  alleged,  "  that  septennial  parliaments  were  an  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  that  there  was  no  me- 
thod to  overturn  a  wicked  ministry^  but  by  frequent  changes  of 
parliament."  Attacking,  and  alluding  to,  Walpole,  he  said,  "  let  us 
sappoee  a  man  of  no  great  family  and  of  but  mean  fortune,  without 
any  sense  of  honour,  advanced  to  be  chief  minister  of  the  state : 
suppose  this  man  raised  to  great  wealth,  the  plunder  of  the  nation, 
with  a  parliament  chiefly  composed  of  members  whose  seats  are  pur- 
ohased,  and  whose  votes  are  venal,  &c." 

N 
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eager  for  m  new  explmt  \  The  Dudiess  of  Tuscany 
aspired  to  the  crown  of  Augsburg.  (Chrondogical 
Tables.)  The  ministry  of  England  declared  tbem- 
selves  her  diampions;  and  paid  the  Hungarian  hordes,  the 
P<des,  and  the  sai'age  Muscovites,  to  join  in  the  bloody 
toumamait.  These  great  ooafitions  and  ^iterprises 
could  not  be  prosecuted  without  immfnse  expenditure, 
and  a  proportionate  increase  of  debt :  ooosequoAtly  we 
find,  that  **  shortly  aft^  the  peace  of  Aix-U-Chapelle, 
(Slst  Dec  1749)  the  national  debt  amounted  to 
76,1S8,858/L  10s.  11^*     (GroDier  and  Cohen.) 

But  with  the  blessings  of  peace,  came  also  a  revival 
of  the  financial  operations.  Barnard  and  the  minister 
Pelham  comlnned,  and  renewed  the  prcqposal,  ineflfectually 
made  before,  for  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest 
This  timb  they  comjdetdy  succeeded :  upwards  of  fifty- 
seven  millions  and  a  half  (57,703,475/L  6«.  4<£.)  of  four 
per  cent,  stock,  were  conwted  into  three  p^  cents. 
As  this  o}>eration  has  been  so  wdl  imitated  in  1822  and 
24,  it  is  useless  to  describe  it :  suffice  it  to  say  that,  by 
these  and  similar  funding  contrivances,  the  debt  was 
reduced,  in  seven  years,  3,721,472/.  In  1752,  an  act 
was  passed  for  the  consolidaticm  of  several  stocks, 
amounting  to  9,137,812/1  5^.  ]</, ;  wluch  sum  forms 
the  original  capital  of  the  three  per  cent.  Consolidated 
Annuities. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  epoch  of  the  national 
debt  in  this  reign.  The  English  commenced  the  war 
of  1755,  by  roughly  attacking  two  Frooch  frigates. 
(Chronological  Tables.)  The  king  contracted  to  advance 
100,000/.  aimually  to  the  Cxarina,  to  engage  her  to 
ravage  Germany  with  50,000  ferocious  Russians :  but 

*  Stndya  wbs  appointed  a  lord  of  the  treasoir ;  Carteret,  secre- 
tary of  ilate;  Pultcncy^  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath,  privv  oounaellor. 
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that  extraordinary  woman  did  not  need  this  inducement 
to  do  what  entered  into  her  own  deep  designs.  The 
great  Frederick  better  understood  his  interest:  he 
promised  George  the  preservation  of  his  "  idolized " 
Hanover.  Immediately,  the  most  inveterate  enemies — 
France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden,  formed  a  coal- 
ition against  the  two  kings.  The  war  became  universal. 
The  expenditure  increased  amazingly,  and  the  debt 
followed  its  steps.  In  1759,  a  loan  of  6,600,000/.  \ 
the  largest  yet  known,  was  contracted  at  85^, 
at  an  interest  of  three  per  cent.;  by  which  an  ad- 
dition of  above  seven  millions  and  a  half  was  made  to 
the  debt;  and  eight  millions  were  borrowed  in  the 
foUowing  year,  by  which  8,200,000/.  stock  were  created. 
But  to  obtain  such  large  sums,  great  deceptions  were 
practised — the  most  enticing  allurements  were  held  out. 
The  bad,  the  ruinous  practice,  commenced  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  of  adding  an  artificial  to  the  real  capital, 
was  renewed :  but  the  immense  expenses  incurred,  and 
the  large  sums  required  to  be  sent  to  Hanover  and 
Prussia,  could  not  be  provided  for,  even  by  such 
stratagems.  The  aggregate  of  all  these  operations 
ahnost  doubled  the  debt,  which  swelled  to  nearly  146 
millions.  (Table  II.  Part  11.)  Such  were  the  results 
of  this  war. 

But  the  objects  will  appear  on  a  larger  scale  in  the 
next  period. 

•  32  Geo.  II.  c.  12. 
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of  PerdTily  Vansittart,  and  Castlereagh.— Enormous  sums  raised  and  expend- 
ed in  their  enterprises,  particularly  in  1813. — Van8ittart*8  plan. — Effect  of  the 
operations  of  creating  and  redeeming  immense  sums  annually. — Increase  of  the 
national  debt  at  the  peace  of  Paris,  its  total  amount,  and  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  loans  contracted. — Objects  to  which  these  immense  sums  were  ap- 
plied. 


The  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  commenced  at  this 
epoch.  During  the  twelve  years  of  peace  which  pre- 
ceded the  late  wars,  all  the  advantageous  parts  of  the 
funding  system  were  in  full  play,  and  scarcely  a  year 
passed  without  some  funding  operation.  A  large  portion 
of  the  4  per  cents  and  navy  bonds  was  paid  off,  in  1766, 
by  an  arrangement  with  the  East  India  Company :  the 
remainder  of  the  4  per  cents,  created  in  1763,  was  paid 
off  in  1768:  and  the  3^  per  cents,  created  in  1756, 
were  redeemed  in  1770.  A  more  judicious  operation 
took  place  in  1772,  by  means  of  which  one  million 
and  a  half  of  several  stocks  was  reduced;  and  by 
a  similar  arrangement  in  1775,  another  million  was 
saved.  These  combined  operations  produced  a  bene- 
ficial reduction  in  the  capital  of  the  debt  of  10,739,793/. 
and  of  only  364,000/.  in  the  annual  interest.  Such 
were  the  financial  results  of  the  funding  system  in  1775. 
(Table  II.  Part  II). 

But  the  wishes  of  those  who  considered  the  war  as  a 
great  boon — '*  a  means  ",  as  they  expressed  it,  "  of  free- 
ing the  country  of  a  number  of  turbulent  and  vicious 
characters,  the  pest  of  society,"*  were  soon  accom- 
plished. 

At  the  time  when  barbarous  Russia  granted  freedom 
of  commerce  and  navigation  to  the  people  she  had  just 
conquered,  free  and  commercial  England  caused  an 
insurrection  in  her  American  colonies,  by  shutting  the 

*  Ramsay^  "  Essay  on  the  Constitution  of  England,"  p.  70« 
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port  of  Boston,  restricting  their  commerce,  depriving 
them  of  their  currency',  and  lni()osing  illegal  an<I 
oppressive  duties  in  specie,  while  she  deprived  them  of 
the  means  of  obtaining  it".  "  Place  us  ",  they  exclaimed, 
"  as  we  were  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  and  our  former 
harmony  will  be  restored  :  we  will  endeavour  to  live 
without  trade,  and  recur  for  subsistence  to  the  fertility 
of  our  soil :  we  will  defray  our  civil  Ust,  and  we  promise 
to  give  100,000/.  per  annum,  for  a  hundred  years,  in  aid 
of  the  sinking  fund  to  pay  the  national  debt.  England 
culls  us  her  children  ;  let  us,  by  our  behaviour,  give  her 
reason  to  pride  herself  on  the  relationship.' ' 

But  folly,  instead  of  justice,  reigned  in  the  British 
councils.  The  parricidal  war  commenced.  The  cruel 
minister  employed  the  Indians  to  destroy  their  brethren 
in  a  manner  revolting  to  humanity  :  while  to  the  atroci- 
ties of  savages,  and  the  cruelties  of  civil  war,  were 
added  the  misfortunes  of  foreign  interference.  France 
dragged  in  Spain,  as  she  always  did  in  wars  opposed  to 
her  true  interest.  Thus,  a  contest  which  began  with  a 
dispute  about  some  tea-boxea",  became  the  most  horribly 
destructive,  as  well  as  expensive  war,  England  had  ever 
waged. 

'  In  1734,  an  uct  was  passed  imposing  duties  payable  in  tpeeie 
on  all  articles  imported  from  France  and  the  West  India  Islands. 

'■  Another  act  followed,  restricting  the  currency  of  paper  money. 
And  to  thesp  succeeded  the  famous  Stamp  Act,  called  "  the  Folly 
(if  England,  and  the  Ruin  of  America  " ;  but,  "  Oh  1  miseros  homi- 
nnm  mentcs,  oh  !  pectora  ctcca,"  it  ultimately  became  the  cause  of 
happineis  to  the  latter  country,  and  even  benelicial  to  England. 

■  See  "  Petition  of  the  Commissioners  of  America";  and  "State 
Papers."  Also  Franklin's  "  Miscellanies,"  and  Jefferson's  "  Cor- 
reaporidenc«." 

'  The  diBtnrbancea  commenced  at  Boston,  by  throwing  over- 
board sume  boxes  of  tea  from  three  sloops  in  the  harbour. 
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The  ministry  ^^fused  the  contribution  offered  towards 
the  extinction  of  the  debt :  they  preferred  resorting  to 
funding  measures  to  increase  it.  The  funding  operations, 
so  wisely  effected  in  time  of  peace,  were  now  reversed. 
Five  millions  of  4  per  cents,  were  created  in  1770 :  six 
millions  were  added  in  the  next  year ;  and  seven  millions 
more  of  3  per  cents,  in  the  year  following.  In  1 780, 
the  4  per  cents,  were  increased  twelve  millions  more; 
and  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  3  per  cents,  were  aug- 
mented by  a  sum  of  18,986,300/.  At  last,  the  war 
was  closed  by  a  loan  of  twelve  millions,  made  in  1783. 
With  such  rapid  strides  did  the  debt  increase  in  this  war, 
that,  after  taking  into  consideration  the  unfavourable 
terms  on  which  the  loans  were  contracted,  the  artificial 
capital  added  to  the  real,  and  the  long  annuities  granted 
as  inducements  to  the  lenders— we  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  find,  at  the  close  of  the  American  war  (1783), 
102,541,819/.  added  to  the  capital  of  the  debt,  and 
3,843,084/.  to  the  annual  interest.  (Table  II.  Part  II.) 

The  party  which  so  confidently  maintained,  that 
"  every  addition  to  the  national  debt  was  a  real  aug- 
mentation in  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  all  over  the 
country***,  was  not  yet  convinced  of  its  'error.  The 
people,  however,  began  seriously  to  reflect,  that  facts 
contradicted  those  agreeable  theories ;  for  gold  certainly 
did  not  flow  in  such  abundance  over  the  land:  they 
chose  Pitt,  therefore,  as  the  champion  to  assert  their 
rights.  This  man  was  selected  to  introduce  a  Reform 
Bill  (similar  to  the  one  just  passed) — to  terminate  the 
war — and  to  reduce  the  national  debt**.  We  shall  see 
how  he  fulfilled  those  sacred  engagements. 

The  termination  of  that  unfortunate  war  produced 


■  Mortimer's  Elements  of  Finance.    Hope's  "  Letter  on  Credit. 
»»  See  Pitt's  Life. 
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effects  similar  to  those  wc  have  witnessed  at  ttie  close  of 
the  late  war.  The  sanguine  expectations  of  tlie  ablest 
economists  of  that  age  were  entirely  disappointed.  But 
it  was  no  more  than  the  cessation  of  an  artificial  stimulus 
— the  sudden  transition  from  a  violent  to  a  quiet  state  : 
nevertheless,  men's  imaginations  were  seized  with  a  panic, 
and  the  funds  fe]l  to  54.  However,  Pitt  was  at  the 
helm  of  affairs,  and  Price  was  at  his  elbow.  The  doctor, 
who,  as  far  back  as  1772,  had  been  struck  with  the  idea 
of  the  first  sinking  fund,  (before  mentioned,)  now  con- 
ceived that,  by  the  addition  of  compound  interest,  a  new 
and  grand  scheme  might  be  formed.  He  pro{>osed  to 
Ktt  the  prompt  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  "  by  a 
sum  annually  set  apart  to  be  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  purchase  of  stock  at  the  market  prices  ;  the  interest 
of  the  debt  redeemed  to  be  added  to  the  original  sums, 
to  multiply  the  operations  of  the  fund  ".  Pitt,  more 
sagacious  than  the  preceding  ministers,  who  liad  rejected 
this  plan,  readily  adopted  the  proposal.  He  proved  to 
tlie  House  by  figures,  "  that  a  surplus  of  900,000/. 
would  remain,  after  satisfying  all  branches  of  exj)cn- 
dlture :'"  he  proposed  farther,  "  to  raise  the  sum  to  a 
million,  by  new  taxes." 

Such  was  the  sinking  fund  established  in  1786.  Its 
effects  were  magical.  The  inclination  of  the  people  to 
see  the  debt  extinguished  was  transformed,  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  into  something  approaching  a  positive  pay- 
ment :  never  was  delusion  more  complete ;  never  did 
deception  produce  more  wonderful  results  : "  as  if  it  were 
the  destiny  of  the  human  race  to  be  led  by  deceit. 

But  Pitt  was  not  satisfied  with  one  fund  ;  he  created, 
in  the  same  year,  anotlicr,   called    the  "  Consolidated 
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Fund,''  oompofled  of  the  aggregate  duties  on  "  houses, 
windows,  hackney-coaches,  male  and  female  servants, 
hawkers  and  pedlars,  &c.  &c. "  An  Act  was  passed  by 
which  all  annuities  payable  to  the  public  creditors,  were 
made  redeemable  ;  giving,  however,  to  the  holders  till 
the  1st  of  June  to  dissent.  This  was  the  principal  basis  of 
Pitt's  great  financial  system  :  nevertheless,  the  debt  only 
experienced  the  very  insignificant  reduction  of  little  more 
than  four  millions  and  a  half  (4,751,260/.)  in  the  long 
space  of  ten  years'  peace. 

However,  Pitt,  the  very  man  who  had  concluded  the 
most  liberal  treaty  of  commerce  with  France,  (a  treaty 
which  would  astonish  even  our  present  supporters  of 
free  trade  *,)  who,  opposing  the  opinions  of  the  '  anti- 
firee-trade'  people,  declared,  '^that  his  mind  revolted 
from  the  opinion  of  those  who  thought  France  the 
unalterable  enemy  of  England, — that  the  position  was 
monstrous  and  impossible,  and  that  it  was  a  libel  against 
the  constitution  of  political  societies  "  ^  :  this  very  man 
soon  changed  his  opinion ;  stopped  the  com  already 
shipped  for  France,  when  her  inhabitants,  particularly 
the  people  of  Paris,  were  starving ;  and  adopted  several 
not  less  abominable  measures :  thus  forcing  the  Con- 
vention to  declare  the  war  of  1793,  while  the  odium  of 
aggression  was  thrown  upon  that  Assembly. 

The  funds  had  risen  before  that  declaration  to  96  ; 
but  this  was  rather  owing  to  the  prosperous  state  of 
our  industry  and  agriculture,  than  to  the  sinking  fund. 
Although  the  revolutionary  contest  was  the  most  extra- 
ordinary that  ever  happened,  the  progress  of  the  debt 

•  Debrett's  Par.  Register,  Vol.  XXI.  anno  1787.  See  the 
Treaty  in  Buchanan,  Appendix. 

^  Nichols' ''  Recollections  of  George  III."  ''  Biographical  Sketch 
of  Fox  ",  by  Man. 
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contracted  to  oppose  it,  was  by  no  means  inferior  in 
magnitude  and  importance.  Loans  succeeded  loans ; 
and  England  being  at  the  head  of  the  European  powers, 
they  all  thought  themselves  entitled  to  borrow  money  in 
the  English  market.  The  firm  of  Boyd,  Binfield  and 
Co.,  being  employed  by  the  slothful  Austrians  to  raise 
two  loans  of  6,220,000?..  that  house,  as  well  as  its 
employers,  was  ruined.  The  republicans  were  every- 
where victorious,  and  the  cause  of  nations  was  tri- 
umphant. Our  expenses  could  not  be  provided  for, 
and  the  staunchest  aristocrats  began  to  despair.  Go- 
vernment, greatly  embarrassed,  determined  (in  1796) 
to  have  recourse  to  violent  measures  "  to  compel  all 
persons  of  a  certain  income  to  lend  one-fourth  " ;  when 
the  gamblers  came  forward,  and  subscribed  eighteen 
millions  in  a  few  hours.  This  proceeding,  though  in 
reality  infamous  and  Jewish,  was  nevertheless  pomp- 
ously embelhshed  with  the  name  of  "  the  Loyalty 
Loan."  * 

At  length  the  modern  Huns  were  expelled  from 
Italy  (Chronological  Tables).  Whole  armies  surren- 
dered their  arms,  and  could  only  be  again  raised  by  the 
magical  power  of  the  gold  of  England.  Pitt  applied 
to  the  Bank  of  England  for  assistance ;  but  his  extra- 
vagant demands  were  resisted  with  honourable  firmness: 
he  redoubled  his  efforts,  pressed,  coaxed,  insisted  ;  but 
the  directors  distrusted  his  promises  ^  They  plainly 
told  him,  "  you  have  deceived  us  several  times  ";  and  at 
last  absolutely  refused  his  proposals.  But  the  mighty 
Pitt  was  not  deterred.     It  was  out  of  his  power  to 

•  Government,  besides  paying  a  bonus  for  tbe  18  millions,  funded 
20,124,84U/.  at  5  ]ier  cent.;  mortgaging  the  revenue  of  the  itntion 
for  l,0(Mi,243^.  interest,  exclusive  uf  the  charges  for  iiianagi.'incnt. 

*>  "  Historical  Sketch  of  tlie  Bank  uf  England." 
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compel  the  directors  to  give  "  what  they  had  not  ** ; 
but  he  made  them  declare  ''  that  their  coffers  were 
replete  with  gold^  and  that  a  favourable  balance  of 
3^826,899/.  was  at  their  disposal":  and  notes  being 
prepared  before-hand,  the  Restriction  Act  was  passed, 
forbidding  the  Bank  **  to  issue  or  pay  in  gold."  This 
Act  has  been  severely  censured ;  but  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration, 
such  a  bold,  grand,  and  wise  financial  measure  had 
never  before  been  adopted.  According  to  the  Act,  the 
restriction  was  only  till  the  24th  of  June  following ;  but 
this  temporary  stopment,  continued  from  year  to  year, 
was  prolonged  to  a  rather  long  period  of  twenty-four 
years  (1797  to  1821). 

But  what  effects  had  this  measure  on  the  progress  of 
the  debt,  and  the  funding  system  ?  The  Bank  directors, 
disengaged  from  cash  payments,  were  enabled  to  give 
unlimited  support  and  assistance  to  the  extravagant 
financial  schemes  and  funding  operations  of  the  minister ; 
and  the  latter  were  immediately  commenced  on  a  more 
extensive  scale.  The  two  other  propelling  powers  of 
the  system — the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  delusive 
Sinking  Fund, — joined  hand  in  hand  with  the  Bank, 
and  all  its  several  parts  combined  were  in  full  play. 
The  Bank  increased  its  circulation  immensely;  and 
Exchequer  Bills,  hitherto  issued  in  moderate  sums, 
were  thrown  upon  the  market  by  eleven  and  twelve 
millions  at  a  time.  The  Bank  gave  the  signal  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  :  that  centre  of  gamblers  sent  forth  its 
thousand  agents  in  as  many  divergent  directions :  these 
enticed  the  public  with  promises  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vantages, allured  their  avarice  by  hopes  of  exorbitant 
gems,  excited  all  interests,  and  made  it  appear  that 
nothing  could  be  more  beneficial  than  the  war  :  while 
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servile  writers  seconded  their  efforts,  and  confirmed  the 
delusion.  Never  could  the  words  of  Lucan  be  better 
applied : — 

"  Hinc  usnra  vorax,  avidumqiie  in  tempore  fanusj 
Hinc  cuncussa  fides,  ct  maltis  utile  bellum." 

A  complete  view  is  given  in  Table  III.  Part  II.  of 
all  the  loans  contracted  from  1793  to  1819,  with  the 
terms  on  which  the  bargains  were  made,  and  all  the 
particulars  of  the  transactions.  It  will  there  be  seen, 
that  twenty  millions  were  subscribed  in  1800,  by  which 
32,185,000/.  of  consols,  and  three  per  cent,  reduced 
were  created  :  the  enormous  sura  of  forty-nine  millions 
was  raised  in  the  next  year,  to  which  must  be  added 
eleven  millions  of  Exchequer  Bills  funded,  making  a 
total  of  above  sixty  millions !  and  thirty-three  millions 
more  were  created  in  the  year  following.  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  then,  that  the  debt  was  increased  in  the 
prodigious  sum  of  327  millions  ! '  in  the  short  space  of 
eleven  years  :  or  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  national 
debt  exceeded  561  millions  ! ! !  (Table  IV.  Tart  II.) 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  Bank  and 
the  Stock  Exchange  were  the  principal  instruments 
employed  in  raising  this  enormous  sum.  A  sketch  of 
their  history,  and  of  the  steps  by  which  they  have  risen 
to  their  present  commanding  position,  is  necessary  to 

»  Slncliiir  and  Colquhoun  say,  that  the  incrouc  in  this  war,  was 
H2'J,4dS,665l.;  nnd  the  tutot  debt  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
HtOl,  £61.203,334/.  Cohen  states  the  increase  during  the  war  at 
307,626,912/.  According  to  the  official  account  of  ilighaui,  the 
debt  was 

In  1793 A"244,440,30U 

Increiwc  in  1802 284,438,000 

Total A"528,078,306 
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confinn  and  illustrate  many  of  the  statements  contained 
in  this  work ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  serve  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  these  dry  details. 


SKETCH  OF  THE   HISTORY  OF  THE  BANK. 

Five  years  after  the  Revolution  (in  1694),  an  enter- 
prising Scotchman  came  forward  to  relieve  the  treasury 
from  its  embarrassments.  He  proposed  to  raise  1,200,000/. 
(Table  V.  Part  II.)  an  immense  sum  for  that  time ;  but 
his  scheme  was  adopted,  and  he  carried  it  into  effect. 
The  subscribers  were  to  receive  1 00,000/.  a  year ;  they 
had  also  the  faculty  of  issuing  bank  notes  convertible 
into  gold,  and  were  formed  into  a  corporate  body, 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of 
the  Bank  of  England;"  the  charter  to  expire  in  1705, 
but  "  on  payment,  by  the  public  to  the  Bank,  of  all 
demands  in  this  act  expressed." "  Little  did  the  talented 
and  clever  founder  think,  while  forming  a  mercantile 
company  whose  power  has  never  been  paralleled  before 
nor  since,  that  he  should  perish  in  the  wild  woods  of 
Darien,  abandoned  and  cruelly  persecuted  by  the  very 
king  and  government  whom  he  had  extricated  from 
their  difficulties,  and  upon  whom  he  had  bestowed  such 
inunense  power.  The  unfortunate  Patterson  might 
justly  complain  of  men's  ingratitude,  and  exclaim  "  Oh 
nescia  mensfati,  sortisque  futuri* 


n  b 


•  This  charter  is  dated  27th  of  July,  1604. 

^  This  talented  man  was  not  only  persecuted  by  his  contem- 
poraries, his  partners,  and  his  king,  but  has  been  so  unfortunate, 
that  even  in  the  present  time,  we  daily  hear  the  most  bitter  inveo- 
tives  against  one  of  those  singular  beings  who  had  the  greatest 
share  in  the  civilization  and  prosperity  of  his  country  ;  as  if  genius 
were  answerable  for  the  abuses  of  the  perfect  works  of  its  inven* 
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But  the  assodation  was  progressing.  Its  chief  object 
was  to  supply  money  to  the  govenimenl.  To  effect 
this,  a  public  subscription  of  a  miiiion  took  place  three 
years  after  the  charter  was  granted ;  and  a  fresh  one,  to 
the  same  amount,  was  effected  twenty-four  months 
after.  The  capital  of  the  Bank  was  increasing,  in 
proportion  as  the  wants  of  the  government  were  aug- 
menting: in  1709,  it  reached  4,400,000/.  (Table  V. 
Part  11.) 

tion ;  Of,  aa  if  it  were  just  to  attribote  to  tbe  original  prajector, 
the  clumtiness  of  tbe  subsequent  managetnent-  We  cannot  tet  tbis 
opportunity  pa&s  without  rendering  homage  to  an  indiridnal,  who, 
althniigb  poor,  proceeding  from  a  miserable  place,  without  friendi, 
snil  without  resources,  contrived  not  only  an  ■'  American,  African, 
and  Indian  trading  company,"  which  filled  the  country  with  sdmi* 
ration  at  the  time,  but  whose  mind  conceived,  and  whose  deter- 
mination brought  forward,  the  great  designs  of  the  hanks  of  Soot- 
land  and  England  ;  without  the  imperfections  which,  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  have  been  intlicted  on  the  Srst,  and  withoot  the  defects 
which  at  present  defomi  the  last-  Patterson  mu&t  have  I>eea  a 
man  of  no  ordinary  stumji,  nut  only  to  have  raised  in  those  timea 
the  large  subscriptions  required  for  the  Bonlcs  of  England  end 
Scotland,  but  to  have  made  the  Scotchmen  pay,  with  public  joy 
and  rejoicings,  400,000/  towards  the  colony  of  Oarien.  Tbe  ob- 
stacles which  were  encountered  in  that  unfortunate  expedidoo, 
were  either  not  imagined  by  him,  or  if  they  were,  his  adventuroua 
spirit  despised  the  danger.  King  William  had  no  right  to  act  with 
such  vindictive  feeling  against  this  poor  and  unfortunate  Scotch* 
man,  al>nndnned  on  that  dreadful  and  mortiferous  coast.  "  I  hare," 
said  this  king,  "  been  iJl  served  in  Scotland,  but  I  h(^  some  re- 
medies may  be  found  to  prevent  the  inconveniences  which  may 
ari»c  from  this  act,"  (the  Act  of  Incorporation.)  Immediate  in- 
structions were  sent  to  colonial  governors  not  to  give  any  assistance 
to  the  Scotch  colonists  ;  while  foreign  courts  were  answered,  that 
"  the  Itritish  cabinet  had  no  knowledge  of  such  Scotch  colcmy." 
TliUB  humanity  and  policy  were  abandoned  for  revenge  and  Ingra- 
titude: the  colonists  were  left  to  be  starved  and  murdered,  and 
nobody  knows  the  sjiot  where  tlic  principal  victim  was  sacrificed, 
or  where  rest  the  mortal  reinuina  of  Patterson. 
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The  profits  of  the  subscribers  having  excited  cupidity, 
some  competitors  thought  themselves  entitled  to  form  a 
similar  association.  The  *'  Mine  Adventure  Company  ** 
stepped  forward  to  claim  a  fair  and  just  participation ; 
but  it  was  quite  disappointed:  its  competitor  was 
already  more  powerful  than  the  government,  towards 
which  it  exercised  the  power  of  a  proud  and  rich  man 
towards  his  needy  creditor. 

The  charter  had  judiciously  provided,  that  the  Bank 
'*  should  make  no  purchase  of  lands  or  revenues  be- 
longing to  the  crown/'  nor  "  advance  any  sums  to  their 
majesties  ** ;  but  no  restriction  whatsoever  was  enacted 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  members  in  any  other 
company.  But  to  suppress  the  *'  Mining  Company,'* 
the  directors  artfully  contrived  to  obtain  from  the 
government  a  declaration, ''  that  it  should  not  be  lawful 
for  any  body  politic  erected  or  to  be  erected,  other  than 
the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or 
for  other  persons  whatsoever,  united,  or  to  be  united 
in  covenant  or  partnership,  exceeding  the  number  of  six 
persons,  in  the  part  of  Great  Britain  called  England^ 
to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any  sums  of  money  on  their 
bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand,  for  any  less  time  than 
six  months  from  the  borrowing  thereof."  The  "  Mine 
Company  "  was  annihilated  by  this  act ;  while  the  most 
extraordinary  privilege  ever  known — '*  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  creating  money  for  their  own  private 
benefit" — a  monopoly  to  coin  paper  money  for  their 
own  advantage,  was  granted  to  a  corporation  of  dealers. 

However,  the  directors  of  that  time  did  not  fully 
comprehend  their  immense  power :  perhaps^  they  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  panic  which  seized  them 
when  they  stopped  payment  in  1696.  Government 
had  several  times  assisted  them;  but  notwithstanding 


■e  to 
and  a  pear  (1733  to  1833)*  ; 

of  Ok 
tides  done  extad  to 
to  tlK  dedantuB  of  the  Bonk  Smctuji  *.  Bat  it 
be  oiaened  tint,  as  tbedelit  of  the  gawenaBcat 
BKicaKa,  wo  tbe  <'J|iiljl  of  tbe  eaaifiBj 
aagmented:  tiais,  in  1742,  it  readied  tke 
anoant  of  8;9OO,O00/^  incicKed  to  UM^fiOOL  m 
1782,  and  in  1816,  amooDted  to  14,933,00011—1^8 
haag  the  actual  som  lent  to  the  gw«nunet.  (Tdble 
V.  Part  11.) 

The  Biitidi  nnnisteny  TvtiiaDy  mfcstod  with  toe 
dangerous  power  of  ndsiiig  mon^,  widened  their  ope- 
rations,  as  has  been  already  notioed,  in  consequence  of 
die  perpetual  wars  and  alternate  affiances^  The  national 
debt  was  aina/Jiigly  increased  by  diese  operatimis, 
managed  between  the  goremment  and  the  Bank ;  and 
the  profits  of  the  latter,  in  conseqomee  of  the  part  it 
acted  in  those  measures,  were  augmented  in  a  conre- 
^Minding  ratio.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  the  distribution  of  profits  made  to  the  proprietors 
mce   1790,  amounts  to  51,546,666iL  (Table  VI.  and 


•  \(m... 

... Charter  granted. 

1742... 

...Charter  extended. 

10117... 

do.     extended. 

17«... 

do.       do. 

1708... 

do.         do. 

1781... 

do.       do. 

1713... 

do.        do. 

1800... 

do.       do. 

It  expirei  this  year. 

^  Secret  Committee  on  the  Bank  Charter,  Appendix  6. 
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VIL  Part  II.)»  a  sum  almost  ten  times  greater  than  the 
average  produce  of  all  the  mines  of  the  world  during 
the  last  nine  years  and  a  half*.  And  while  such  a 
profitable  distribution  has  taken  place^  the  average  of 
losses,  during  the  same  interval^  is  only  31^696/.  a  year; 
and  the  average  loss  by  forgeries,  during  the  last  ten 
years^  is  40,204/.  a  year.  (Tables  VIII.  and  IX. 
Part  II.). 

It  appears  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  advantageous 
commercial  association,  or  a  company  in  which  the 
profits  should  be  so  certain  and  enormous,  and  the  losses 
so  casual  and  insignificant.  It  has  therefore  been 
publicly  maintained,  that  the  profits  of  the  Bank  have 
been  excessive.  But  the  fact  is  certainly  quite  the  con- 
trary. For,  considering  the  boundless  sources  of  those 
profits — the  power  of  the  company  over  the  government, 
over  the  currency,  over  the  public  and  private  property 
and  the  commercial  credit  of  a  country  like  this,  and 
over  all  the  mercantile  movements  and  transactions  of 
the  world — it  would  really  appear,  not  only  that  the 
profits  have  not  been  excessive,  but  that  the  directors 
have  not  been  clever  enough  to  take  all  the  advantages 
of  such  resources  which  they  might  have  done. 

The  power  of  the  Bank  was  great  before  1797 ;  but 
if  hen  the  government,  by  one  magic  Act,  restricted  that 
corporation  from  paying  in  cash,  and  at  the  same  time 
exempted  it  from  the  universal  liability  to  bankruptcy, 
its  power  became  without  limits.  Before  that  time, 
the  power  of  the  Bank  over  the  government  was  dis* 
puted,  or  only  partially  avowed ;  but  since  this  Act,  it 

*  Jacob  calculates  the  total  produce  of  the  mines  of  America, 
during  the  twenty  years  ending  in  1829,  at  80,736,760/.,  or 
4,036,838/.  a  year;  and  of  all  the  mines  of  the  world,  at 
6,500,000/1  a  year.    (Historical  Inquiry.) 
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Ims  been  openly  acknowledged,  and  no  man  in  his 
senses  has  daicd  to  call  it  in  question. 

The  profits,  therefore,  derived  from  the  transactions 
with  the  government  and  the  circulation  of  paper,  have 
been  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  transactions 
themselves.  Some  idea  of  this  may  be  formed,  from  the 
fact,  that  the  amount  of  the  loans  contracted  between 
1793  and  1815,  exceeds  618  millions!  and  more  es- 
pecially from  the  operation  carried  on  with  Vansittart 
(now  Lord  Bexley)  in  I8IG,  when  he  exalted  and 
praised  the  extreme  generosity  of  tlie  Bank  in  lending 
the  government  three  millions  at  three  per  cent,  interest, 
"  while  at  the  same  time  they  had  a  disposable  bulance 
lying  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank,  amounting  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  10,807,660/.,  for  which  the  Bank 
paid  no  interest  whatever  !  I !  "  Notwithstanding  this, 
in  consideration  of  such  extreme  liberality,  the  Clian- 
cellor  advised  the  Crown  to  permit  the  Bank  to  add 
these  three  millions  to  its  pre-existing  capital.  This 
dishonourable  arrangement  took  place  in  April,  and  on 
the  23d  of  the  same  month  was  announced  to  parlia- 
ment. The  three  millions  thus  raised  were  then  offered 
to  the  public,  as  a  clever  public  writer  has  observed,  at 
215.:5'  ''"'1  ■"ose  in  a  few  days  to  223  :  in  this  manner 
the  Bank  proprietors  realized  no  less  than  6,600,000/. ! ! 
Such  an  enormous  profit,  in  the  very  year  when  the 
greatest  distress  prevailed,  and  2730  commissions  of 
bankruptcy  were  issued,  was  neither  creditable  to  the 
minister,  nor  generous  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  di- 
rection. 

The  functions  of  the  Bank,  according  to  the  evi- 
dencc  of  the  governor  before  the  committee,  are,  "  to 
fiirnish  the  paper  money  with  wliich  the  public  act 
around  them,  and  to  be  a  place  of  safe  deposit  for  the 
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public  money^  or  for  the  money  of  individuals  who 
prefer  a  public  body  like  the  Bank  to  private  banks." 
They  act  also  as  a  bank  to  the  government,  managing 
the  public  debt  by  keeping  a  register  and  the  accounts 
of  the  fundholders ;  paying  the  dividends,  and  taking 
upon  themselves  the  risk  of  forgeries.  And  lastly,  they 
act  as  a  bank  of  discounts  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing  districts  *. 

The  profits  derived  from  all  these  sources  are  conse- 
quently very  large.  Those  arising  from  the  circulation 
of  bank  notes  are  considerable. 

Before  the  Restriction  Act,  the  amount  of  the  circula- 

*  The  Bank  of  England  acts  as  a  private  bank  also :  they  ought 
to  aUow  interest  on  the  deposits  as  the  banks  of  Scotland  do.  The 
fiicilities  granted  by  the  Bank  to  their  customers  ever  since  1825, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  chief  cashier  before  the  com- 
mittee, were  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  Bank  receives  dividends  by  power  of  attorney  for  all  per- 
sons having  drawing  accounts  at  the  Bank. 

2.  Dividend  warrants  are  received  at  the  warrant  office  for  ditto. 

3.  Exchequer  bills  and  other  securities  are  received  for  ditto; 
the  bills  exchanged^  the  interest  received^  and  the  amount  carried 
to  their  respective  accounts. 

4.  Cheques  may  be  drawn  for  5/.  and  upwards,  instead  of  10/. 
as  heretofore. 

5.  Cash  boxes  taken  in,  contents  unknown,  for  such  persons  as 
keep  accounts  at  the  Bank. 

6.  Bank  notes  are  paid  at  the  counter,  instead  of  drawing  tickets 
£oir  them  on  the  pay  clerks  as  heretofore. 

7-  Cheques  on  city  bankers  paid  in  by  three  o'clock  may  be  drawn 
for  between  four  and  ^ve ;  and  those  paid  in  before  four  will  be  re- 
cdred  and  passed  to  account  the  same  evening. 

8.  Cheques  paid  in  before  four  are  sent  out  at  nine  o'clock  the 
following  morning,  received  and  passed  to  account,  and  may  be 
drawn  for  as  soon  as  received. 

9.  Dividend  warrants  taken  in  at  the  drawing  office  until  fire  in 
the  afternoon,  instead  of  until  three  as  heretofore. 

10.  Credits  paid  into  account  are  received  without  the  Bank 

o  2 
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tioD  was  about  ten  miffioiis ;  two  years  afterwaids,  it  in- 
creased to  thirteen  nuDions ;  in  1803,  to  sixteen  mil- 
lions ;  and  sabseqoently  to  twenty-nine  milfions  and  a 
half!  (Tables  X.  and  XIV.  Part  IL)  The  annoal 
amount  of  the  profits  from  this  source  has  been  stated 
at  178,875iL  (Table  XI.  Part  IL)  The  Bank  has  the 
power,  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the  circolation,  of 
raising  or  depresnng  the  price  of  the  fim^  as  wdl  as 
the  value  of  all  property*  Nothing  is  wore  evident 
than  that  the  enlargement  of  issues,  one,  two,  or  three 
millioiis,  in  a  few  months,  would  raise  the  price  of  the 
public  funds  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent.;  and  that,  by  the 
contraction  of  them  agmn,  the  price  would  be  propor- 
tionably  depressed.  This  operation  has  been  actually 
performed,  and  may  be  repeated.  The  circulation  is 
contracted  by  selling  exchequer  bills  and  refusing  dis- 
counts :  it  is  extended  by  opposite  operations,  and  by 
issuing  fresh  bank  notes.  Consequently,  the  prices  of 
the  public  securities,  as  well  as  all  the  exchanges  in  ge- 
neral, are  subordinate  to  and  dependent  on  the  Bank 
directors,  or  the  leading  man  amongst  them. 

The  profits  arising  from  the  mercantile  discounts 
have  not  been  so  proportionably  large  as  those  resulting 
from  circulation,  nor  so  considerable  in  their  influence 
over  all  the  objects  of  commerce.  Table  XIL  Part  IL 
shews  that  the  accommodations  afforded  to  commerce 
have  been  comparatively  Umited,  except  in  one  year. 

hatk  (the  past-book),  and  are  afterwards  entered  therein  without 
the  party  claiming  them. 

11.  BiUi  of  exchange  accepted  payable  at  the  Bank  are  paid 
with  or  without  advice,  heretofore  with  advice  only. 

12.  Notes  of  country  bankers,  payable  in  London,  are  aent  ovl 
the  aame  day  for  payment. 

18.  Cheques  are  giren  out  in  books  and  not  in  aheeta  as  hereto* 
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These  fadlities  amounted,  in  1795^  to  two  millions  and 
a  half;  in  1803,  to  ten  millions;  in  1810,  reached  the 
high  point  of  twenty  millions ;  and  from  that  point  de- 
dined  to  919,000/.  in  1830;  and  were  only  600,000/. 
more  than  that  sum  in  the  following  year.  Table  XIII. 
shews  the  amount  of  accommodation  given  to  bankers, 
which  is  comparatively  trifling.  By  reflecting  that  the 
discounts  have  been  decreasing,  while  commerce  has 
been  considerably  increasing;  by  considering  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  discounts  in  the  late  years,  compared 
with  the  expansion  of  commerce ;  the  most  important 
conclusions  could  be  dravm ;  but  such  observations  can- 
not be  introduced  with  propriety  here.  A  more  com- 
plete idea  of  all  the  profits  of  this  colossal  establish- 
ment may  be  formed  from  the  amount  of  public  and 
private  securities  held  at  different  periods.  These  were, 
in  1778,  above  thirteen  millions ;  in  1789,  above  twenty 
millions;  at  the  declaration  of  war  against  France  in 
1803,  thirty-one  millions;  after  the  peace  of  Paris, 
forty-eight  millions;  and  are  at  present,  thirty-three 
millions.  (Table  XIV.  Part  11.) 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  power  of  the 
Bank  extends  over  all  the  commercial  movements  and 
transactions  of  the  world.  Nobody  will  deny,  that  the 
abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  precious  metals  is  the  ulti- 
mate regulator  of  the  value  of  all  things,  as  well  as  of 
all  commercial  operations.  Besides  the  above  mentioned 
deposits,  the  greatest  part  of  the  produce  of  the  Ame* 
rican  mines  arriving  in  this  country  passes  through  the 
Bank.  Thus  an  enormous  deposit  of  precious  metals 
is  formed,  and  eventually  becomes  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Bank  directors:  they  may,  at  their  pleasure^  open  or 
shut  the  flood-gates  of  this  immense  reservoir.  There 
is  an  extraordinary  person,  who^  in  less  than  five  weeks. 
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win  draw  from  it  and  spread  over  the  woiid  SSSftOOLt 
(Table  XV.  Part  11.)— a  sum  equal  to  the  fourth  part 
of  the  annual  produce  of  all  the  American  miiies. 
Rothschild — ^that  wonderful  man,  whose  individual 
financial  operations  are  unprecedented,  and  whose  power 
li  unknown  even  to  himself,  entirely  confirms  this  as- 
sertion, when  in  his  straight-forward  evidence  he  says, 
that  **  not  only  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  world  will 
tend  to  come  here,  but  that  all  the  mercantile  transac- 
tions of  the  globe  are  balanced  in  this  emporium."* 

Thus  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  power  of  this 
establishment  extends,  not  only  over   the  government 
and  over  all  the  mercantile  transactions  of  the  globe, 
but  even  to  all  the  foundations  of  society  itself.     Whe- 
ther this  colossal  power  should  be  contained  in  the  hands 
of  twenty-four  private  individuals,  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  questi(Mis ;  a  question  affecting  the  interests 
of  the  whole  world ;  but  a  question  out  of  the  pale  of 
this  enquiry.     Indeed,  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  an 
individual  to  attempt  the  decision  of  such  a  point,  when 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  committees,  after  having 
put  5978  questions  to,  and  elicited  an  equal  number  of 
answers  from,  twenty-four  practical  and  clever  men,  so- 
lemnly declared,  that ''  it  was  not  justified  in  giving  a 
decided  opinion/*     But  it  is  hoped,  that  the  subjoined 
tables  and  statements,  and  the  Report  of  the  committee, 
purposely  inserted  to  afford  the  public  the  grounds  and 
materials  for  discussing  and  deciding  this  grand  ques- 
tion, will  be  read  with  interest  \     However,  it  may  be 

*  "  Question, — If  there  be  no  importation  of  com,  and  no  fo- 
reign loens^  the  exchanges  always  being  in  favour  of  this  country, 
must  it  not « inevitably  follow,  that  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the 
world  will  tend  to  come  here?  Answer,  — It  will  tend  to  come 
here."     (Evidence  before  the  Committee  on  the  Bank  Charter.) 

^  The  Secret  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ex] 
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obBerved  that,  from  the  most  remote  period,  the  patriotic 
economists  of   this  country  have  strongly  declaimed 

of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  into  the 
•yttem  upon  which  banks  of  issue  in  England  and  Wales  are  con- 
ducted ;  and  to  whom  the  petition  of  certain  Joint  Stock  Banking 
Companies  in  England  was  referred ;  and  who  were  empowered  to 
report  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken  before  them ;  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  Report : — 

Your  Committee  have  applied  themselves  to  the  inquiry  which 
the  House  has  committed  to  them,  by  calling  for  all  the  accounts 
which  appeared  to  them  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  elucida- 
ting the  affinirs  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  have  examined 
evidence  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  principles  on  which  it 
regulates  the  issue  of  its  notes,  and  conducts  its  general  transac- 
tions. They  feel  bound  to  state,  that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  have  afforded  to  them  every  facility  in  their  power,  and 
have  most  readily  and  candidly  answered  every  question  which  has 
been  put  to  them,  and  produced  every  account  which  has  been 
called  for.  The  Committee  have  also  examined  such  witnesses  as 
appeared  to  them,  from  their  practical  knowledge  and  experience, 
most  likely  to  afford  information  on  the  important  subjects  under 
their  consideration,  who  have  all  been  ready  to  give  the  Committee 
the  most  ample  information. 

The  principal  points  to  which  they  have  directed  their  attention. 


First.  Whether  the  paper  circulation  of  the  metropolis  should 
be  confined,  as  at  present,  to  the  issues  of  one  bank,  and  that  a 
commercial  company ;  or,  whether  a  competition  of  different  banks 
id  issue,  each  consisting  of  an  unlimited  number  of  partners,  should 
be  permitted. 

Secondly.  If  it  should  be  deemed  expedient  that  the  paper  cir- 
culation of  the  metropolis  should  be  confined,  as  at  present,  to  the 
if«n#ft  of  one  bank,  how  far  the  whole  of  the  exclusive  privileges 
poasessed  by  the  Bank  of  England  are  necessary  to  effect  this 

object. 

Thirdlif.  What  checks  can  be  provided  to  secure  for  the  public  a 
proper  management  of  banks  of  issue,  and  especially  whether  it 
would  be  expedient  and  safe  to  compel  them  periodically  to  publish 
their  accounts. 

With  respect  to  the  circulation  of  paper  in  the  country,  the  Com«L 
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writer  126  years  ago,  "  is  of  that  extent,  that  I  know 
not  well  where  to  begin  my  account  of  it :  tkia  varor 
eiaus  animal  (! ! !)  spreads  its  malignity  even  to  the  land, 
and  the  natural  productions  of  the  country."*  And 
the  same  opinion  may  be  traced,  maintained,  and  al- 
ternately expressed  in  equal  or  more  becoming  terms, 
by  a  long  catalogue  of  national  writers  from  that  time 
down  to  the  superior  and  convincing  publication  of  Sir 
H.  Pamell  ^ ;  an  evident  proof  of  the  reasonable  and 
uninterrupted  national  feeling,  as  well  as  of  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  Bank. 

But  all  the  charges  brought  against  the  conduct  of 
the  Bank,  and  all  the  recriminations  and  invectives 
against  their  proceedings  and  profits,  are  here  readily 
passed  over;   because  in  justice  they,  like  any  other 

publication  of  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  when  an  inquiry  is  instituted 
for  the  purpose  of  deciding  whether  the  Bank  charter  shall  be  re- 
newed or  noty  and  a  periodical  publication  during  the  course  of  its 
ordinary  transactions. 

Of  the  ample  means  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  meet  all  its  en* 
gagements^  and  of  the  high  credit  which  it  has  always  possessed, 
and  continues  to  deserve,  no  man  who  reads  the  evidence  taken 
before  this  Committee  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  for  it  appears  that, 
in  addition  to  the  surplus  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank  itself^ 
amounting  to  2,880,000/.,  the  capital  on  which  interest  is  paid  to 
the  proprietors,  and  for  which  the  state  is  debtor  to  the  Bank, 
amounts  to  14,533,000/.^  making  no  less  a  sum  than  17^433,000/. 
over  and  above  all  its  liabilities. 
11th  August,  1832. 

*  "  Reasons  against  the  continuance  of  the  Bank."    London, 

1707. 

^  "  Plain  Statement  of  the  Power  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
the  use  made  of  it,  with  a  refutation  of,  and  reply  to,  the  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Bank  '*;  by  Sir  H.  PamcU.  The  most  interesting 
publication  on  this  important  question  is  the  excellent  "  Analysis 
of  the  Currency  Question,  and  origin  and  growth  of  Joint  Stock 
Banking  '*,  by  Joplin. 
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corporation  or  merchant,  are  entitled  to  act  accord- 
ing to  their  opinion,  and  in  conformity  to  their  own 
interest :  farther,  if  the  public,  and  particularly  tlie  go- 
vernment, require  a  banker,  they  certainly  could  not 
find  one  richer,  more  solid,  or  better  in  all  respects, 
tlian  the  Bank  of  England.  But  it  does  appear  utterly 
impossible  to  conceive,  that  so  eminent  and  wealthy  a 
corporation  will  strice  to  preserve  any  longer  that  ia- 
JamoHS  clause,  which  prevents  the  introduction  of  the 
imrimlled  Imnhing  sj/stem  of  Scotland  info  this  cot/n- 
Irif^'.  a  clause  seriously  affecting  the  interests  of  all 
individuals,  the  progcss,  the  solidity,  the  public  and  pri- 
vate wealth  of  the  British  empire.  Indeed,  after  re- 
flecting on  the  baneful  effects  resulting  from  the  re- 
straining clause,  and  considering  tliat  in  a  mercantile 
country  like  England,  it  has  been  steadily  maintained 
for  upwards  of  a  century,  while  in  one  portion  of  Great 

•  The  Bank  of  Scotland  waa  eatablislicd  by  an  Act  of  Williani 
III.  passed  in  ]69i>,  conferring  an  exclusive  privilege  of  banking; 
and  the  first  issue  of  notes  of  twenty  shillings  \va3  in  1704.  The 
present  banking  Bysti'm  was  not  introduced  until  the  monopoly  of 
the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  abolished  in  ]71o.  The  English  go- 
vernment supiMsed  that  the  Bank  had  assisted  the  Pretender,  and 
on  that  ground  the  monopoly  was  abolished,  and  rivals  were  created. 
Never  has  a  measure  been  more  favourable  to  the  country-  If  it  be 
asked,  in  what  consists  the  superiority  of  the  Scotch  banking  sys- 
tem? the  reply  is,  that  it  mainly  consists  in  four  advantages.  1st, 
Greater  security  of  capital ;  the  failure  of  a  bank  with  a  paid-up 
capital  being  almost  imiKwsible.  2dly,  In  the  interest  received  on 
the  capital  itself,  which  is  paid  from  the  very  day  on  which  it  is 
deposited.  3dly,  "Cash  accounts",  in  virtue  of  which  not  only 
the  commercial  and  manufacturing,  but  the  agricultural,  the  indus- 
trious, and  even  the  poorer  classes  receive  aid  and  accommodation. 
4tfaly,  That  by  this  system  the  precious  metals  are  rendered  com- 
paratively unnecessary,  the  bankers  and  the  nation  becoming  almoat 
iodepeiident  of  them ;  whilst  all  the  capital  existing  ia  the  cuimtrf 
ii  gaining  interest  and  continually  augmenting. 
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Britaiii,  the  most  perfect  system  of  banking  imaginable 
has  been  carried  on^  during  the  same  long  period,  with 
the  greatest  success,— one  is  really  at  a  loss  whether  to 
be  more  astonished  at  the  stupidity  and  weakness  of  the 
human  race^  or  at  the  perseverance  and  cunning  of  a 
mercantile  corporation. 

But  coming  to  the  real  effects  produced  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  above-mentioned  power :  one  of  the  cleverest 
writers  on  the  subject  (Mushet)  states,  "  that  in  no  less 
than  seven  instances  has  the  Bank  abused  its  power^ 
and  caused,  or  greatly  contributed  to  cause,  immense 
injury  to  the  public  interests,  since  1780."  *  In  fact,  the 
Bank,  possessing  the  means  of  increasing  or  decreasing 
the  circulation  ad  Hbitufn,  and  this  having  a  direct  ac- 
tion on  the  funds,  on  credit,  and  on  commercial  trans- 
actions, as  is  demonstrated  by  the  comparison  of  Tables 
XIV.  and  X.,  no  wonder,  that  to  the  imprudent  exer- 
cise of  this  power,  have  been  attributed  the  confusion, 
the  embarrassments,  and  the  agricultural  and  commercial 
distress,  of  the  years  1783, 1797, 1816, 1818,  and  1825  ^ 
After  perusing,  in  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  National  Debt,  the  accounts  of  the  financial  and 
funding  operations  which  took  place,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the 

•  "  What  has  the  Currency  to  do  with  the  present  Discounts  ?" 
by  Lambert ;  "  A  Letter  on  the  Currency  ",  by  Mushet,  an  inter- 
esting tract,  and  full  of  merit.  Also,  ''  Currency  Question  free 
from  Mystery  ",  a  most  excellent  production,  by  P.  Scrope ;  and, 
"  On  Paper  and  Banking  ",  by  Sir  H.  Parnell.  Also,  "  Report  of 
Select  Committee  on  Promissory  Notes  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  ", 
1826.— &c 

^  See  the  above-named  authors,  and  especially  Sir  H.  Parnell. 
The  author  of  the  ''  Historical  Sketch  "  has  excused  the  distress  of 
1797,  on  account  of  the  importunate  demands  of  Pitt ;  and  that  of 
1825^  on  the  ground  of  a  mistake  of  the  Bank  directors.  Bat 
"  riaum  teneatit>  amid  ?" 
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qufstkn*  ms  to  tlie  mitngnce  of  die  Bank  over  these  pe- 
vmIs  of  distress  Bat  in  regard  to  the  last  named  con- 
mkioii  vl^^^N  although  newly  arriyed  m  England  on 
a  mk^on  firom  a  Ibreign  govanment,  and  having  Us 
thoii^ls  diidiT  engrossed  bj  his  daties,  and  although 
iH^t  >iTry  ci^nviMnsant  with  the  eoonomical  afiairs  of  this 
country^  whikt  all  the  writers  of  die  time  assigned  it 
to  other  caiues*  as  orartrading,  loans,  mining  qiecula- 
tmv^  JU\  &c.«  the  audior  of  this  work  was  periluqps  the 
onhr  oiM>  who  openhr  attributed  it  to  die  operations  of 
the  Bank  ^ :  nor  is  the  tnith  of  his  assertion  in  any 

•  «"  VSw  Qwti^MW  Ml  llie  Actwl  Mercsntfle  Distreas,"  by  P. 

1m  Ui«eii»»iiii^  MM^  «f  tWnr  itv  q<wtioM»  tis.  *'  How  did  tlie 
|irNN«ll  wMfVuuiliW  dtstnMS  €«■»  «i?**  not  oolj  did  I  attribute 
U  t«i  iW  lUttk^  but  br  «  turiotts  oainddenoe,  used  almost  the 
«aiiM^  wur\b  as  Mr«  lUAb^cliild  bas  since  done  in  bis  eridenoe 
WUi^  tb«^  t\w«ult^  on  tbe  Bank  Cbarler,  (1832).  In  answer  to 
'«  Qu««liMi  -IMti."  ^^  ll«kw  did  tke  distrvcs  of  1825  cone  on  ?  "  be 
mf%. ''  wb<«  tb^  Dank  fimwl  tbat  a  gnett  deal  of  gold  was  going 
away»  tb^"  llank  dn^w  ii^.  and  awnld  not  discount ;  tbere  was  an 
Inmi^'UAe  dcsU  «if  s)w«cuUt)Ott  :  tbe  Bank  tben  began  to  refuse  to  dis- 
couul  tbe  cmm  bilK  tbe  Vienna  bills,  and  c«ber  bills,"  See.  Sec. 
Tbe  wivrtU  in  ibe  aU^ve  mentioMd  pamphlet,  page  13,  are,  ''  Ai 
lAr  limt  wktm  timcmhiiim  «W  Jm-iiUie*  trere  humetut,  amd  the 
grmii  NXTMNialilr  mm^kimt  m»s  mi  iis  wmui  rapid  roiaikm ;  ai  ike 
iime  irAra  ikt  Jam^miy  mwmmis  Uctitmf  due,  ikai  is,  ai  ihe  period 
wktn  fmwt  mmt^  ami  t-irtmiaikm  art  wrqmrtd,  ikem  ii  was,  ikai 
ikt  ii^9l^k  cariaiied  ikrir  discvamis,  amd  resiricied  ikeir  accom^ 
modaikm ;  ikis  was  ikt  Jaiai  uHmemi:  the  alarm  spread,  nor  was 
the  liberalitv  wilb  whicb  the  Bank  aftemnrds  acted,  sufficient  to 
restore  confidence,  and  stop  the  panic,  and  the  effects  of  this  sud- 
den measure :  <  other  bankers  may  fail,*  was  re-edioed  from  erery 
mouth  ;  and  wotm  the  convulsiim  became  general.  The  public  be« 
came  alarmed — ^the  runs  began,  and  instantly  increased,  discrimina« 
tion  was  not  thought  of— there  was  no  time  for  reasoning.  Ererj 
one  hastened  to  withdraw  his  funds  from  his  bankers :  while  the 
latter  experience  the  effects  of  their  want  of  confidence,  and  their 
determination  to  restrict  tbdr  discounts ;  sooa  finding  tbemsdvea 
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numner  shaken  by  the  statement  made  by  some  of  the 
directors  (m  the  secret  committee)  to  justify  their  con- 
duct on  that  occasion. 


obliged  to  make  great  sacrifice  in  order  to  stand  their  ground: 
aome,  however^  are  unable  to  stem  the  torrent :  a  number  of  coun- 
try bankers  suspend  their  payments.  The  alarm  spread  through- 
oat  the  country  even  with  more  rapidity  than  it  had  done  in  the 
dty ;  and  in  direct  ratio  to  the  lesser  knowledge  of  the  state  aflTairs, 
and  the  greater  dread  experienced  by  a  multitude  of  small  capi- 
talists and  labourers.  The  exaggerated  declamations  of  the  public 
papers,  the  malignant  and  gloomy  pictures  drawn  by  some  of  them, 
added  to  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  a  multitude  of  weavera 
thrown  out  of  bread,  who  are  partly  cast  into  that  deplorable  state 
by  natural  prejudices,  and  the  mistaken  interest  of  some  individuals 
belonging  to  a  dass  of  manufactures,  '  who  will  soon  supplant 
Frendi  silks,'  completed  the  picture  of  confusion,  alarm,  distrust, 
and  discredit,  generally  felt  among  all  classes.  Such  in  our  opinion 
is  the  simple  history  of  the  late  mercantile  distress,  as  well  as  of  its 
progress  and  immediate  origin.  We  indeed  agree,  that  the  mer- 
madiine  suffered  in  its  rotation,  its  accelerated  movement 
obstructed,  some  misfortune  was  in  reality  felt ;  but  the  real 
extent  of  this  misfortune,  of  this  distress,  is  what  is  misunderstood 
by  the  puUic  at  large.  In  so  many  speeches,  pamphlets,  and  public 
papers,  as  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  the  exaggerations  have 
been  palpable  and  great.  At  one  time,  the  manufactures  and  com- 
merce of  this  country  have  been  represented  as  being  at  the  lowest 
ebb,  and  even  the  government  in  a  state  of  penury ;  whilst  at  an- 
otho*,  the  imprudence  of  the  merchant  in  his  hazardous  specula- 
tions, and  his  want  of  foresight  in  over-trading,  are  the  fiavourite 
topics  of  the  day.** 

Hie  prediction  in  regard  to  the  increase  of  the  silk  manufieusture, 
on  account  of  which  such  loud  complaint  was  made  at  the  time, 
has  been  tolerably  fulfilled ;  as  well  as  the  assertion  that  such  exag- 
gerated and  clamorous  distress  would  not  ruin  the  country,  and 
that  all  the  other  branches  of  national  prosperity,  being  unim- 
paired, would  continue  their  uninterrupted  progress.  But  I  can- 
not omit  mentioning  in  this  place,  another  subject  deeply  affecting 
tbe  British  commercial  interests  (also  touched  upon  in  the  same 
pamphlet),  vis.  the  grand  qaestion  of  Spanish  American  Independ* 
9,  and  hs  relatiTe  effects  oo  the  commerce  of  this  country.    Mr. 
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But  by  consulting  the  Bank  statements  themselves, 
the  reader  will  come  to  more  clear  and  correct  con- 
Canning  (wishing  to  know  my  opinion  more  fiilly  upon  this  sub- 
ject) was  quite  astonished^  and  I  dare  say  did  not  form  the  highest 
opinion  of  my  sagacity^  when  I  told  him  in  the  most  plain  lan- 
guage, that  it  was  the  greatest  absurdity  to  expect  tranquillity  or 
any  thing  like  order  from  those  immense  countries,  in  whidi  the 
mixed  and  naturally  inimical  population  was  so  thinly  scattered, 
that  in  several  provinces  there  were  only  two  inhabitants  to  a 
square  mile ;  all  the  social  elements  of  those  regions  presenting  a 
heterogeneous  and  anomalous  mass  of  contrarieties :  that  erery  dis- 
trict and  petty  village  was  to  be  considered  an  "  Independent 
State,"  or  Republic,  as  it  was  called,  every  soldier  an  officer,  every 
officer  a  general,  and  every  general  as  struggling  to  be  President 
of  the  Republic.  ''  Such  being  the  true  state  of  Spanish  America, 
in  which  it  is  likely  to  continue  at  least  for  the  remainder  of  the 
present  century,  your  Excellency,"  I  added,  ''  will  draw  the  infer- 
ence in  regard  to  the  prospects  and  prosperity  of  our  commerce  in 
those  countries."  I  am  sorry  to  say,  these  predictions  have  been 
hitherto  verified :  unfortunately  for  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and 
£Dr  the  interests  of  the  other  three,  it  continues,  and  will  continue, 
in  the  same  anarchical,  unproductive,  and  disjointed  state.  That 
eminent,  good,  and  patriotic  statesman,  was  not  correctly  informed 
of  the  physical,  moral,  political,  and  economical  state  of  Spanish 
America.  Never  has  a  more  erroneous  policy  been  pursued,  both 
in  regard  to  the  true  interests  of  those  countries  themselves,  and  to 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain,  than 
was  adopted  in  promoting  the  insurrection  of  those  states,  in  the  great 
question  of  recognizing  their  independence,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  whole  affair  was  conducted.  Mercantile  England  expe« 
ricnces  its  results.  But  the  ministry  was  not  enlightened  nor  firm 
enough,  to  resist  the  clamours  of  that  senseless  herd  among  the  com- 
mercial class,  whose  avarice  made  them  imagine  those  countries  to 
be  "  the  land  of  promise,"  and  that — 

" There  the  molten  silver 

Runs  out  like  cream  on  cakes  of  gold ; 

And  rubies 

Do  grow  like  strawberries." 

However,  the  manner  in  which  some  European  governments  so 
earnestly  and  powerfiilly  urge  the  Spanish  cabinet  to  recognise  the 
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elusions  on  the  subject^  than  any  reasoning  can  lead  him 
to :  he  will  see  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  of  bank 


independence  of  those  vast  regions^  is  not  less  absurd  and  incon- 
siderate. For  should  Spain  be  so  destitute  of  common  sense  as  to 
acknowledge  their  independence  on  the  terms  they  require^  they 
would  not  be  any  nearer  to  a  stale  of  tranquillity,  nor  wouUl 
their  intestine  disorders  and  anarchy  cease.  The  elements  of  dis- 
cord are  inherent  in  a  mixed  population,  dispersed  over  an  immense 
sur&ce,  struggling  for  command^  and  addicted  to  gambling,  idle- 
ness, and  many  other  vices.  No  doubt  the  true  interest  of  Spain 
would  be  promoted  by  recognizing  the  independence  of  those  coun- 
tries, but  it  must  be  on  condition  of  receiving  a  just  compensation 
for  the  immense  labour  and  capital  invested  by  her  subjects  in  the 
civilization  and  cultivation  of  those  wild  regions,  where  no  vestiges 
of  civil  life  existed  till  they  were  introduced  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
where  every  town  and  house  is  the  result  of  Spanish  capital  and 
labour,  as  appears  by  the  name  and  date  affixed  on  every  building 
by  the  authorities.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  in  Spain,  to 
give  up  her  right  and  title  to  her  former  possessions  for  nothing,  or 
indeed  without  having  a  suitable  indemnity  solemnly  guaranteed 
by  the  European  powers,  who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  tranquil- 
lization  of  those  countries.  This  basis  once  admitted,  the  Spanish 
government  ought  not  to  delay  for  an  hour  the  full  and  ample  re- 
cognition  of  the  inde])endcnce  of  all  those  numerous  American  re- 
publics and  governments:  such  a  measure  becomes  the  more  urgent, 
as  not  only  those  countries  and  Spain,  but  the  mercantile  and  ma- 
nufacturing interests  of  Europe,  are  injuriously  affected  by  the  un- 
settled and  anarchical  condition  of  one  of  the  most  important  parts 
of  the  world.  It  is  especially  the  interest  of  England,  with  such 
an  immense  capital  embarked  in  those  countries,  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  a  state  of  things ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  this  will  never  be 
effected,  without  the  direct  intervention  of  her  power  and  capital, 
combined  with  the  rights  of  Spain.  A  powerful  and  well  organized 
military  and  mercantile  association,  with  a  large  subscribed  capital, 
in  which  not  only  the  Spanish  and  English,  but  all  the  trading  in- 
terests of  Europe,  were  freely  permitted  to  take  a  part,  is  perhaps 
the  sole  expedient  for  accomplishing  the  grand  object  of  putting 
down  anarchy,  and  establishing  peace  and  regular  government  in 
South  America :  a  result  which  would  be  equally  important  and 
beneficial  to  the  country  itself,  and  to  the  parties  that  effected  it. 
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notes,  deposits,  and  circulation,  in  the  periods  of  distress ; 
he  may  even  foietel  the  coming  evil,  by  remarking  the 
preparatory  issues  of  the  preceding  year,  &c.  S:c.  This 
brings  us  to  notice  the  historical  fact,  that  the  over  issue 
of  these  notes,  at  one  time,  was  bringing  the  Bank  of 
England  to  a  manufactory  of  valueless  paper.  This 
estabUshment,  which  before  1710  iiad  not  two  millions 
of  notes  in  circulation,  and  which  had  increased  its  cir- 
culation in  1792  to  about  eleven  millions,  in  1810  had 
above  21,000,000/.  in  circulation  ! — but  the  value  of  its 
notes,  compared  with  gold,  became  depreciated  13 
per  cent. :  in  1812,  its  circulation  was  increased  to 
23,360,220/. — but  its  notes  were  depreciated  20  per 
cent. :  lastly,  in  1814,  it  was  carried  to  28,308,290/.— 
but  its  notes  were  depreciated  25  per  cent.  (Table  X. 
and  XIV.  Part  II.) 

Had  the  war  been  protracted,  had  the  Bank  continued 
the  enlargement  of  its  circulation,  and  the  abuse  of  its 
issues,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bank  of  England 
notes  would  have  become  Hke  the  Austrian  or  French 


Twenty  tbouBaod  European  soldiera  with  an  enlighlened  European 
prince  at  their  head,  would  certainly  meet  with  little  or  no  resist- 
ance in  Mexico,  which  ia  the  principal  part  of  Spanish  America. 
An  armed  mercantile  asauciation,  such  as  is  here  proposed,  might 
be  cosily  formed,  in  which  the  prolits  of  the  members,  the  interests 
of  the  preaiJing  prince  and  his  dynasty,  and  the  advantages  of  alt  the 
countries  concerned,  should  be  e<]ually  secured;  it  is  merely  necessary 
for  the  British  government  to  lend  itscounteiiniice  totlie  scheme,  and 
the  requisite  capital  could  be  subscribed,  and  the  details  trranged, 
with  gTcnt  focility.  An  ardent  desire  to  see  a  termination  of  the 
wretchedness  and  anarchy  of  eighteen  millions  of  human  beings,  at 
present  oppressed,  ruined,  and  spoiled,  by  u  thonsand  inhuman, 
despotic,  petty  military  tyrants,  and  to  promote  human  happineu 
and  civilisation  all  over  the  world,  have  perhajis  carried  the  author 
beyond  his  subject ;  tlie  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  objects 
aimed  at  must  be  his  H|)alngv. 
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assignats.  But,  fortunately  for  it,  the  war  ceased  — 
cash  pajrments  were  re-established — and  the  credit  of 
this  establishment  revived.  The  following  facts  and 
statements  fully  establish  these  truths. 

Table  XVI.  Part  11.  shows  the  amount  of  gold  coined 
and  possessed,  in  each  year  since  the  peace  of  Paris, 
amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  above  83  millions :  besides 
the  silver  melted  and  coined,  a  specimen  of  the  amount 
of  which  is  given  in  Table  XVII.  Table  XVIII. 
showing  the  highest  and  lowest  amount  of  bullion  and 
coin  possessed  by  the  Bank,  in  each  year  since  1815,  is 
very  important,  as  the  public  was  never  correctly  in- 
formed on  this  point  previous  to  this  "  Report ".  Table 
XIX.  exhibits  the  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  held 
in  the  several  years  since  the  peace;  which,  in  1815, 
was  2,179,000/.— in  1821,  was  about  8,000,000/.— in 
1825,  reached  11,000,000/. — and  in  1831,  was  above 
10,330,000/.  Table  XX.  shows  that  the  dividends  paid 
in  the  present  year  amounted  to  1,164,235  :  and  Table 
XXI.  that  the  net  annual  profits,  on  an  average  of  four 
years,  (including  the  present,)  were  1,214,444/.;  the 
profits  of  the  present  year  reaching  1,689,176/.  according 
to  Table  XXII. :  while  Table  XXIII.  shows  the  annual 
expenses  to  be  only  339,000/. ;  and  by  Table  IX.  it 
appears,  that  the  loss  by  forgeries  in  the  last  year,  was 
no  more  than  1,891/.  Table  XIV.  shows  the  amount 
of  all  securities  and  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  from  1778, 
when  it  was  about  13,000,000/.  to  7th  August,  1832, 
when  it  reached  the  prodigious  sum  of  33,130,000/.!!! 
the  "  rest"  of  2,880,000/.  not  included.  Tables  XXIV. 
and  XXV.  show  the  present  state  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Bank :  it  appears  by  them,  and  according  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  committee,  that  it  possesses  17,190,760/. 
over  and  above  all  its  liabilities. 
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Such  is  the  immense  wealth  of  this  establishment : 
such  are  the  rise,  progress,  and  actual  state  of  this  stupen- 
dous engine  of  the  National  Debt :  and  such  have  been 
some  of  the  uses  which  the  directors  have  made  of  their 
unrivalled  power  *. 

But,  as  a  well-informed  writer  said  above  a  century 
ago, — "since  the  Bank  directors  have  obtained,  that  no 
society  or  corporation  shall  issue  out  bills  of  credit  as  a 
Bank,  they  have  become  the  Stock  Jobbers'  Masters  ". 
It  remains,  therefore,  to  show  the  origin  and  progress  of 
that  other  engine  of  the  National  Debt — tlie  Stock 
Excliangc  ;  whicli,  though  subordinate  to  the  Bank,  has 
powerfully  contributed  to  increase  the  debt.    < 

■  The  wealth  and  ioiportanco  of  this  Corporation  have  became  su 
iitinienKe,  that  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  the  nume>  of 
the  first  Directors,  which  are  here  given  from  a  copy  of  the  Charter. 

Sir  John  Houblon,  Knight. — Governor. 
Michael  Godfrey,  Siq. — Depui^  Goeemor. 


Sir  John  Huband,  Bart. 
Sir  James  Houblon,  Knt. 
Sir  William  Gore,  Knl. 
Sir  William  Seawen,  Knt. 
Sir  Henry  Furncsc,  Knt. 
Sir  Thomas  Abney,  Knt. 
Sir  Willium  Hedges,  Knt. 
Brook  Bridges,  Esq. 
James  Batoman,  Esq. 
George  Boddinglon,  Esq. 
Edward  Gierke,  Esq. 
Jiimcit  Deneiv.  Esq. 
Thomas  GodUurd,  Esq. 


Abraham  Houblon,  Esq. 
Gilbert  Heatbeote,  Esq, 
Theodore  Jimssen,  E&q. 
John  Lordell,  Esq. 
SnmucI  Lethieullier,  Esq. 
William  Paterson,  Esq. 
Robert  Rairorth,  Esq. 
John    Sniilh,   of  Beaufort 

Buildings,  Esq. 
ObadJah  Sedgwick,  Esq. 
Nathaniel  Tench,  Esq. 
John  Ward,  Esq. 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  STOCK 

EXCHANGE. 

The  Israelites^  abhorred^  detested^  and  persecuted 
by  all  other  nations  of  the  worlds  found  at  last  a  peace* 
fill  retreat  and  protection  in  Spain,  which  they  enjoyed 
for  above  1400  years.  Their  natural  activity,  their 
shrewdness,  and  their  prudence,  caused  many  of  them 
to  become  the  directors  and  managers  of  the  revenues, 
and  the  advisers  of  the  financial  concerns,  both  of  the 
Spanish  and  Moorish  kings:  thus  the  Jews  acquired 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  commerce,  and  of 
all  the  money  transactions  of  that  rich  peninsula.  But 
after  the  conquest  of  Granada,  and  the  union  of  the 
Spanish  kingdoms,  the  universal  tide  of  human  perse- 
cution against  the  Jews  reached  even  that  country :  and 
being  partial  to  the  conquered  Moors,  whom  they  mded 
and  abetted  in  their  revolts  against  their  conquerors, 
the  best  pretext  was  afforded  for  their  persecution  and 
plunder.  The  superstition,  the  abuse  of  religion,  the 
dereliction  of  the  precepts  and  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  as 
taught  by  their  Master,  by  a  prejudiced  clergy,  joined  to 
the  bigotry  of  the  kings  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
Spanish  ministers,  led  to  the  cruel  and  impolitic  measure 
ot  their  expulsion :  and  Spain  was  thus  deprived  of  her 
capital  and  her  monied  men,  who  spread  their  skill  over . 
all  the  world.  But  by  a  natural  feeling,  the  Spanish 
Jews,  proud  of  their  origm,  flocked  in  greater  numbers 
to  those  nations  which  were  under  Spanish  sway,  than 
to  any  other* :  and  by  that  anti-economical  persecution 

■  The  Spanish  Jews  were  considered  the  nobility  and  aristocracy 
of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  preserve  this  proud  distinction^  at  Rome, 
L^hom^  Constantinople^  and  in  Asia  and  Africa^  to  the  present  day. 
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in  Spain,  the  Low  Countries  and  Holland  obtained  the 
greatest  commercial  benefits.  The  commercial  towns  of 
the  last  increased  in  importance :  her  markets  were  in 
full  activity ;  and  Amsterdam  became  the  centre  of  all 
money  transactions,  by  the  addition  of  so  many  practical, 
rich,  and  skilful  individuals.  Many  of  these,  attentire 
to  profit,  and  following  the  customs  of  their  ancestors 
towards  the  Moorish  and  Spanish  kings,  accompanied 
the  army  of  King  William  when  he  came  to  this 
country. 

The  decided  propensity  of  that  monarch  for  war,  and 
the  sums  required  to  defray  its  expenses,  involved  him 
in  great  difficulties ;  and,  consequently,  money  tran- 
sactions were  multiplied.  One  of  the  principal  of  these 
was  the  large  loan,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Bank  of 
England  was  established.  But  this  establishment,  which 
had  obtained  the  exclusive  privilege  of  dealing  "  in  all 
jewels,  plate,  bullion,  or  other  goods,  chattels,  or  mer- 
chandise wliatsoever,  which  shall  be  pawned  into  this 
corporation  ",  couUl  not  exercise  this  lucrative  preroga- 
tive witliout  the  aid  of  the  intelligent  men,  who  had  for 
ages  carried  on  that  business.  Thus  the  Bank  became 
crowded  with  busy  Jews — tlie  most  active  and  necessary 
agents  of  the  corporation.  The  charter,  moreover, 
contained  a  proviso,  "  that  the  capital  stock  and  yearly 
fund  of  100,000/.  shall  be  assignable,  assigned,  trans- 
ferable and  transferred,  and  that  there  shall  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  tlie  public  office  of  the  said  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  a  register,  or 
book  or  books,  where  all  assignments  and  transfers  shall 
be  entered"  (see  the  original  charter):  but  it  was 
impossible  either  to  effect  this,  or  to  enhance  the  price 
of  that  stock,  without  the  active  interference  and  capital 
of  the  most  practised  men  of  the  age  in  operations  of 
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that  sort.  The  jobbing  system,  therefore,  with  all  its 
cunning  tricks,  and  all  the  machinery  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  commenced  under  the  roof  of  the  Bank 
itself. 

In  the  succeeding  reign,  foreign  war  was  continued 
on  a  larger  scale ;  and  the  national  debt  following,  in 
its  increase,  the  destructive  course  of  those  wars,  stock 
jobbing  equally  advanced :  the  nation  became  infected 
with  it.  Every  battle,  every  defeat  or  victory,  fur- 
nished the  Stock  Exchange  people  with  the  grounds  for 
their  operations,  and  gave  rise  to  new  combinationa, 
and  to  new  and  more  refined  improvements.  The 
great  and  wealthy  Jew  Medina,  was  to  be  seen  accom- 
panying the  great  English  hero  Marlborough  in  his 
campaigns ;  alluring  his  avarice,  and  bribing  his  par- 
tiality, with  a  pension  of  6000^.  a  year.  This  great 
monied  man  of  the  time,  was  to  he  seen  getting  thou- 
sands on  the  Stock  Exchange,  by  sending  quicker  ad- 
vices of  the  battles  of  Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  Malplaquet, 
and  Blenheim ;  just  as  has  been  effected  in  our  time, 
by*  early  intelligence  of  those  of  Talavera,  Salamanca, 
Victoria,  and  Waterloo. 

However  the  Stock  Exchange  people  becoming  too 
numerous,  and  encumbering  too  much  the  Bank  offices, 
were  compelled,  about  this  time,  (1700,)  to  choose  a 
larger  place  for  their  meetings,  and  the  exercise  of  their 
avocations.  'Change  Alley  became  their  famous  place 
of  resort :  "  Tlie  centre  of  jobbing,"  exclaims  a  writer 
of  that  lime,  "  is  the  kingdom  of  'Change  Alley." 
The  enormous  profits  made  by  the  association,  the  mal- 
practices of  the  greater  part  of  its  members,  and  the 
insolence  of  the  richer  ones,  excited  the  just  alarm  of  a 
steady  and  reflecting  nation,  unaccustomed  to  such 
manoeuvres ;  and  public  and  patriotic  writers  began  to 
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Such  were  tbe  attadcs  against  die  ooqxvatian 
StodL  Ezcfaange,  and  sodi  was  tbe  general  opin 
tortabed  of  it  abore  a  oentmy  ago :  an  opinion  wbicb 
b»  eontinoed,  and  nnfbftooately  bas  not  entirely  snb- 
flded  at  tbe  present  day.  Howerer,  aU  tbose  inrecdres, 
insults,  and  cruel  attadcs,  did  not  obstruct  die  progiess 
of  the  estabfishment :  on  die  contrary,  it  became  more 
powerful,  and  increased  in  proportion  as  die  gorem* 
ment  was  more  extravagant  and  cardess  of  tbe  public 
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money.  It  became^  in  fact^  an  indispensable  engine  of 
the  government  itself :  but  the  latter  was  compelled^  by 
the  public  opinion  against  the  detested  operations  of  the 
Stock  Exdiange^  and  in  order  to  keep  up  appearances, 
to  pass  several  acts  against  the  very  operations  and  the 
very  gambling,  it  was  so  deeply  though  secretly  foment- 
ing. But  those  numerous  acts  had  precisely  the  same 
eSBsct  that  is  justly  attributed  by  Gibbon  to  the  laws 
against  usury  enacted  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  by  the 
government  and  clergy  of  the  eastern  and  western  em- 
pires. The  mutual  sense  of  benefit,  and  hope  of  profit, 
which  triumphed  over  the  laws  of  the  republic  and  the 
empire,  equally  resisted  the  decrees  of  the  church,  and 
even  overcame  the  prejudices  of  mankind.  Such  has 
been  exactly  the  result  of  the  acts  of  the  British  legis- 
lature against  the  gambling  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Avarice,  idleness,  and  the  hope  of  becoming  rich  in  a 
short  time  without  exertion,  eluded  and  evaded  all  the 
laws  of  British  wisdom,  and  sometimes  disregarded  even 
the  common  law  of  the  land.  Indeed  the  frequenters  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  increased  in  number.  Sweeting's 
Alley  was  their  next  resort :  Garraway's  Coffee  House  was 
selected  as  a  more  convenient  and  comfortable  place  for 
the  members;  and  any  man  might  transact  business 
Uiere,  by  paying  the  moderate  contribution  of  sixpence 
for  entrance. 

This  powerful  engine  remained  in  this  humble  state, 
till  the  immense  operations  of  the  government  and  the 
Bank  in  1802,  required  a  proportionably  greater  sup- 
port. Forty- nine  millions  (as  has  been  before  stated) 
were  borrowed  in  that  extraordinary  year.  It  was 
already  high  time  that  the  submissive  but  powerfiil 
supporters  of  operations  of  such  magnitude  and  import- 
ance, should  leave  that  obscure  place,  and  get  rid  of 
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mA  posQBs  (whedier  pcuprietucs  or  aot)  as  diey  shall 

ttaok  proper,  to  attend  or  fire^pKnt  die  Stock  Exchange 

fcr  traiisactiug  dierem  die  bosnes  of  a  stock  broker  or 

jMa,  &c^  at  die  prioe  whkh,  for  die  tme  beo^  shaD 

hate  been  fixed  by  die  truatees  and  aunigeis  far  such 

admaoBon.*  (Deed  of  setdement,  sec.  37).    And,  foi- 

lawii^  tbe  dorter  rf  die  Bank  inaD  its  bearings^  thej 
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parposes^  of  whom  ^  seren  are  to  be  a  qtsonon,  and  to 
kate  tkt  mdt  mmamgewmmi^  rrgmlaiim,  mmd  Aretiom  of 
die  concerns  of  the  andert^kiDgi.  except  die  treasnrership 
Aereof,  and  the  management  aod  (Erection  of  the  bnild- 
iags**  (Deed  of  settlement,  sec  9).     ^  The  chairman 
diaD  hare  a  csting  ¥ote*  (see.  11} :  and  '^  the  secretary 
aiadl  hold  his  office  duiii^  the  pleaanre  of  the  com- 
aoittee.*     It  b  tnie^  the  chairman  and  deputy  fk»H  ■■>»■> 
do  not   take  the  oadi  after  thor  decdon,  Aat  the 
gofemor  and  deputy  goRremor  of  the  Bank  do,  m  Tirtne 
of  wbidi  they  *^  do  promise  and  swear,  Aat  they  will  do 
die  utmost  in  their  power,  and  iy  Wl  ImKffml  wwyj 
wWaanaBtendeaTour.  to  support  and  maintain  die  body 
politic  and  feUowship  of  the  government  and  company 
of  tlie  Bank  of  England  v;$tock  Eukinge!)  and  the 
tterties  and  prrrileges  thereof*  and  that  in  the  esecuiioQ 
of  the  awl  office^  they  will  faaihfally  and  kooesdy 
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demean  themselves,  according  to  the  best  of  their  skill 
and  understanding,  so  help  them  God  "  (see  the  original 
charter  of  the  Bank) ;  but  this  corporation  b  invested 
with  the  power  of  enacting  "  Rules,  Orders,  and  Bye- 
Laws",  more  imperative,  strong,  and  exclusive,  than 
those  of  the  Bank  itself. 

The  regulations  state,  that  "  every  member  of  the 
Stock  Excliange  shall  attend  the  committee  for  general 
purposes  when  called  upon." — "  The  committee  have 
the  right  to  expel  any  of  their  members  who  may  have 
been  guilty  of  dishonourable  or  disgraceful  conduct." — 
**  The  committee  is  endowed  with  the  power  of  dispens- 
ing with  the  rules  and  regulationsof  the  corporation  itself." 
"A  foreigner,  not  naturalized,  or  not  having  the  letter 
of  denization,  is  inadmissible,  unless  he  shall  have  been 
a  constant  resident  in  this  countrij  during  the  five  years 
immediately  precedi/tg  his  application  for  admission, 
and  unless  he  be  recommended  hy  Jive  members  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  who  are  required  also  to  join  in  the 
usual  pecuniary  engagement" — "  Any  person  who  shall 
be  admitted,  and  shall  afterwards  engage  in  other  than 
StocJt  Exchange  business,  or  business  connected  there- 
with, shall  cease  to  be  a  member."  But  the  founders  of 
the  Stock  Exchange,  with  a  more  profound  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  than  the  Bank  directors,  and  convinced 
how  strongly  exterior  objects  act  upon  the  senses  of  the 
multitude,  gave,  to  tlie  admission  of  new  members  to 
their  corporation,  that  solemnity  which  might  impress 
upon  their  minds  the  high  duties  they  are  called  upon  to 
perform.  The  candidate,  accompanied  by  three  mem- 
bers if  an  Englishman,  and  by  five  if,  unfortunately,  he 
be  a  foreigner,  "  shall  appear  in  the  presence  of  the 
chairman  of  the  conmiittee,  wlio  shall  put  to  him  the 
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following  questions,  the  answers  to  which  shall  be 
entered  on  the  minutes." 

1.  Is  this  your  signature  ?  (showing  him  hia  letter  of 
application.) 

2.  Have  you  read  the  resolution  on  the  back  of  this 
letter  ? 

3.  Are  you  a  natural  bom  subject  ? 

4.  Are  you  of  age  ? 

5.  Are  you  engaged  in  partnership  7 

6.  Are  you,  or  is  your  wife,  (if  he  has  any,)  engaged 
in  business 't 

7.  Are  you  a  clerk  in  any  public  or  private  establisli- 
ment? 

The  chairman,  in  addition  to  any  other  questions 
tliat  may  apjiear  to  be  necessary,  shall,  to  each  of  the 
recomroenders,  put  the  following',  &c.  &c.  (Regulations, 
p.  10.) 

'  One  of  these  is:—"  Havu  you  accepted,  or  arc  you  hereafter  to 
accept,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  party  or  his  friends, 
uu  indemmty  for  the  sum  in  which  you  are  bound?" 

Another  of  the  r^^lations  is : — "  Members  who  recommend  any 
[MTtMin  for  admission,  mutt  attend,  tvitk  the  person  recommended,  nt 
inic  u'cluck  of  the  day  on  which  the  ballot  for  him  is  to  take  place  ; 
and  they  are  expected  to  have  a  pertonal  kaoaMge  of  ike  pnrlt/ 
and  kit  circMHtiancen,  m  that  each  of  tlieni  shall  be  enabled  to  give 
>  iiads(iict(»7  account  of  the  same,  when  called  upon  by  the  cnm- 
mittce.  And  this  regulition  Eholl  be  inserted  at  the  foot  uf  the 
letter  of  admission." 

Tlic  letter  of  recommendation   runs   thus:—"  We  recommend 

Mr.  ■ as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  admitted  a  Memlwr  «f 

the  8tock  Exchange  ;  and  in  case  lie  shidl  be  public/^  declared  la 
be  a  defaulter,  eit/ier  iu  Ike  Slack  Exchange  or  Foreign  Slack 
Market,  nithin  two  t/earijrvm  the  date  of  hi:!  adinistioii,  we  each  of 
tu  hereby  engage  to  pay  to  his  creditors,  upon  application,  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  pounds,  to  be  applied  iu  dischni^  of  the  said 
lUGiultvr's  dcbt«."  One 
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Hie  o^emonial  performed  at  the  installation  of  a 
dierdier  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  or  even  of  the 
Golden  Fleeoe,  is  certainly  not  more  impressive,  nor  the 
act  of  the  accolade  itself  so  awful,  as  the  admission  of 
a  member  to  the  Stock  Exchange. 

But  however  laughable  and  ridiculous  all  this  may 
appear  to  unreflecting  minds,  it  is  by  this  means,  by 
^  the  deed  of  settlement,"  and  by  its  '^  regulations  and 
bye-laws,"  that  the  Stock  Exchange  has  become  a  more 
politic,  exclusive,  and  corporate  body,  than  the  Bank  of 
England,  without  incurring  the  expense  of  a  charter,  or 
the  odium  of  possessing  one.  Its  power,  consequently, 
received  a  greater  impulse;  and  in  spite  of  public 
opinion,  and  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  some  of  its 
members,  the  government  began  to  treat  that  body 
with  some  little  consideration :  they  even  ventured  to 
mention  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  a  certain  degree  of  respect:  the  commissioner 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  was  sent  into 
the  house  of  the  Stock  Elxchange ;  and  the  Bank,  the 
moment  they  received  an  order  to  enter  into  any  finan- 
cial operation  with  the  government,  sent  a  message  to 
that  corporation,  giving  the  full  particulars  of  it. 

How  much  this  body  politic,  after  it  received  its 
organization,  aided  tbe  operations  of  the  Bank  com- 
bmed  with  those  of  the  government,  is  shewn  by  the 
immense  debt  annuaUy  created  from  1802  till  the  peace 
of  Paris.  The  facts  speak  for  themselves.  The  ac- 
tivity, the  exertions,  the  contrivances,  the  allurements, 
displayed  by  its  700  members  towards  all  classes  of 
society,  to  induce  them  to  part  with  their  money,  can 

One  of  the  r^ulations  states : — '*  That  no  application,  which  has 
|br  its  object  the  annvUing  of  any  bargain,  in  the  Stock  Exchange^ 
shall  be  attended  to  by  the  Committee." 


4mm  ^MC  geriaity  the  ggiwrgf  iiii  hwiy  iBinhcTfnrdiy 
hi^  eif^^ifSgA  m  Bare  AjuljiL  :rfB.  Tbb  bamsmir  ws 
ime  tlfi^  <^a0e^  An  imiiiriiw  ami  imniili  ■  iieU  ws 
<))H;flM  »  the  <!NinrfiiwinngBt;  bf  dK  neir  jwam  of 

f(m€r9^.  Members  df  the  Stuck  Escfiaoge  wb  bai 
nef^  bd^  firwdled  fincc&er  tfaoL  odbl  dasr  Upbgs 
l»  !We^(M^i9  Aile;  isr  the  onr  «  HomeJ  nn^  with  per- 
ibet  efine^  fSie  extraonfinarj  liinjiii'm  jSnn  IjiAjb  to 
t^iam,  m4  frMd  Fetenborifh  to  XjdtxL  Tlie  French 
f^fwi^^f  m4  kiMWMy  Pniwiiinj  Aiuiiflaiiy  ^pmiAj  Pdr* 
t^pstmt^  Mrf  VtfjtM  hondBy  were  as  ca^  9oLi  in  Loo- 
Stm,  m  t(0m(A&  m  wimiiun  beftxe  Ac  peaces  Their 
Mtpatitf,  tiUAiihtjf  and  the  ccrtam  pcmnoit  of  the  (fin- 
dend§,  were  tntmt  ymUiftij  amand  smd  gnnntccd,  bj 
the  most  defer  ftnd  inlheatisd  memben.  John  Bull 
WM  led  to  belie?e^  Hmt  M^Gregcu^s  £uth  was  as  good 
m  the  Bank  of  England,  and  that  Great  Britam  was 
nothing  compared  to  the  unbounded  and  productiTe 
territorjr  of  the  ^  kingdom  of  mosquitos.'  *  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  with  such  assurances,  the  most  cautious 
of  the  John  Bull  tribe  preferred  the  large  annual  in- 
terest of  the  Cacique,  to  the  small  one  which  the  British 
funds  yield.     Thus  the  enormous  sum  of  72,694,571/. 

*  The  P  n  tdd  ss  high  as  75 :  they  may  now  be  bought 

forl» 
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was  borrowed  by  foreign  powers,  !n  tbe  incredibly,  short 
period  of  seven  years  (1822  to  1829),  through  the 
agency  and  influence  of  this  powerful  body ! !  (Table 
XXXI.  Part  II.) 

All  sorts  of  people,  and  even  the  most  grave  and 
respectable  members  of  the  corporation,  regardless  of 
the  dignity  of  their  establishment,  began  to  deal  in  those 
securities,  in  the  open  air  of  the  Royal  Exchange.  It 
was  impossible  that  such  extraordinary  events,  such  a 
new  field  of  Stock  Exchange  operations,  could  be  fore- 
seen, even  by  the  comprehensive  minds  of  the  founders 
of  the  modern  House:  consequently,  the  deed  of  settle- 
ment did  not  provide  for  them.  But  the  most  reflect- 
ing members  soon  came  forward,  and,  to  remedy  this 
defect,  and  put  a  stop  to  such  transcendant  evils,  con- 
ceived the  just  idea  of  monopolizing  all  the  profits. 
They  contrived  a  plan  for  creating  a  Foreign  Stock 
Exchange,  but  entirely  dependent  on,  and  subservient 
to,  their  own.  A  subscription  was  raised  for  tiiis  salu- 
tary purpose,  in  a  few  hours ;  and  a  building  erected 
communicating  with  the  "  house."  Regulations,  bye- 
laws,  and  a  committee  followed,  but  all  subser\'ient  to 
the  great  committee  for  general  purposes  ;  and  by  these 
wise  and  temperate  measures,  not  only  its  own  stray 
members,  but  the  new  votaries  and  tiieir  unforeseen  but 
profitable  business,  were  brought  under  the  judicious 
control,  and  lucrative  monopoly,  of  the  old  establish- 
ment. 

By  these  simple  and  unobtrusive  measures  has  the 
power  of  this  corporation  reached  its  present  height 
Its  members  have  not  only  become  the  exclusive  masters 
of  the  British  market,  but  have  acquired  the  immense 
power  of  directly  controlling  and  regulating  the  funds 
and  money  markets  of  all  Europe.  No  financial  ope- 
ration whatever  can  be  safely  undertaken  in  any  of  those 
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markets,  without  consulting  and  obtaining  the  appro- 
bation of  the  "  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange." 
The  agents  of  the  Bank  of  England  have  surpassed 
tlieir  principals  :  they  really  possess  far  greater  power 
than  their  masters.  A  mere  decision  of  a  committee 
composed  of  individuals  unknown  beyond  their  own  im- 
mediate circle,  is  more  powerful,  and  will  produce  more 
effects  in  regard  to  any  loan  or  financial  measure,  than 
all  the  laws  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  put  together. 
Facts  have,  in  several  instances,  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  this  assertion  ;  and  woe  to  the  plans  of  Russian, 
Prussian,  Austrian,  or  French  ministers,  unless  they  take 
proper  measures  to  combine  with  the  influential  men  of 
the  English  Stock  Exchange.  The  unaccountable 
awkwardness  of  the  Spanish  ministers  in  neglecting  this 
necessary  precaution,  has  rendered  the  credit  of  Spain 
the  lowest  in  the  world  :  her  funds  are  twenty-eight 
per  cent,  lower  than  those  of  the  Pope  himself !  Those 
who  are  at  present  confidently  asserting,  that  Don 
Miguel  will  be  confirmed  on  the  throne  of  Portugal  by 
the  produce  of  a  loan  raised  here,  or  in  any  market  in 
Europe,  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the  construction, 
machinery,  and  in6uence  of  the  London  Stock  Ex- 
change. Tliey  ought  to  remember,  that  the  loan  of 
Don  Pedro  was,  in  the  first  instance,  rejected  ;  and  that 
the  emperor  might  be  still  under  the  refreshing  shades 
of  the  orange  trees  of  the  Azores,  had  not  another 
party,  either  forming  a  part  of  the  committee,  or  enjoy- 
ing its  special  favour,  brought  forward  and  contracted 
that  very  loan  (or  a  similar  one)  which  had  been  so  so- 
lemnly disapproved. 

But  the  power  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is  not  limited 
to  Europe  :  the  New  AVorld  has  experienced  its  won- 
derful effects.  The  boundless  Pampas,  the  colossal 
Cimburazo,  and  the  dccjiest  caverns  of    Guanaxuato, 
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have  equally  felt  the  effects  of  its  magical  power  :  the 
armies  of  Bolivar,  San  Martin^  and  O'Higgins^  were 
dothed,  armed,  and  accoutred  by  its  exertions ;  and  to 
it  the  Spanish  Americans  are  indebted  both  for  their 
independence  and  their  perpetual  anarchy.  It  is  un- 
questionably true  that,  without  its  interference^  without 
its  unremitting  toils  and  efforts,  England  never  would 
have  sent,  to  those  remote  and  wild  regions,  upwards  of 
twenty-three  millions  and  a  half  sterlings  exclusive  of 
the  large  sums  sent  on  account  of  the  mining  compa- 
nies,  (Table  XXXI.)  The  value  of  the  American 
mining  shares  now,  compared  with  what  it  was  when 
the  bubble  began  to  burst,  and  the  considerable  sum 
p^d  and  sent  to  Spanish  America  on  account  of 
these  ruinous  undertakings,  are  exhibited  in  Table 
XXXIL  The  schemes  of  1824  would  never  have 
been  carried  to  such  an  extent  without  the  power 
ot  this  establishment.  This,  therefore,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  the  grand  epoch  of  the  corporation  :  the  num- 
ber of  its  members  reached  a  thousand,  and  each  be- 
came in  himself  a  small  centre  of  operations  and  ac- 
tivity ;  at  the  east-end  and  the  west-end — in  the  count- 
ing house  of  the  merchant  and  the  drawing-room  of  the 
peer — in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
vestry-room  of  the  church, — the  shares  of  the  establish- 
ment were  bartered  with  equal  eagerness ;  they  super- 
seded the  most  profitable  national  undertakings  of 
Great  Britain,  and  many  of  them  were  elevated  to  five 
times  the  amount  of  the  original  subscriptions.  The 
spirited  writer,  who,  exaggerating  the  crimes  and  the 
power  of  the  people  of  Change  Alley,  and  attacking 
them  in  the  most  unbecoming  manner,  said,  above  a 
century  ago,  "  that  the  new  corporation  of  hell  could 
levy  troops — ^set  company  against  company— and  alder- 
man agamst  alderman,'' — certmnly  could  not  contem- 
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plate  that  a  day  would  arrive,  when  these  people 
would  be  so  powerful,  as  not  oiily  to  "  set  alderman 
against  alderman,"  but  to  draw  up  armies  against  armies 
— and  this,  at  the  distance  of  thousands  of  miles  from  Eng- 
land ;  increasing,  at  the  same  time,  the  value  of  their  own 
property  five  hundred  per  cent,  by  these  very  operations! 
But  the  coarse  style,  and  bitter  invectives,  bo  re- 
peatedly employed  against  an  association,  necessary  to 
the  Bank,  indispensable  to  tlie  system,  and  encouraged 
by  the  government  itself,  must  be  strongly  disapproved 
by  every  impartial  and  sensible  man.  These  declama- 
tions, when  uttered  by  disappointed  gamblers,  who 
ought  to  be  aware  of  the  infallible  certainty  of  losing  their 
property,  and  of  the  disastrous  consequences  of  that  abo- 
minable passion,  lose  their  strength,  from  the  very  source 
whence  they  originate  ;  and  produce  no  other  effect  on 
the  public  than  would  result  from  the  clamours  raised 
by  a  set  of  unsuccessful  gamblers,  against  their  infamous 
and  proscribed  house  of  lesort '.  But  when  such  invec- 
tives are  delivered  by  the  most  respectable,  well  inten- 
tioned,  and  high  class  of  public  writers,  they  only  pro- 
duce an  erroneous  impression,  without  in  any  manner 
remedying  the  unavoidable  evil  of  Stock  Exchange 
gambling.  It  has  been  represented  as  an  insignificsnt 
association,  without  power,  and  undeserving  any  serious 
consideration ;  as  a  body  containing  many  members  of  the 
most  despicable  and  contemptible  character;  but  however 
tine  the  latter  part  of  the  accusation  may  be,  tliese  pages 
abundantly  prove  the  opinion  of  its  insigni6cance  and 
unimportance  to  be  entirely  unfounded  :  it  has  been 
clearly  shewn,  that  thb  corporation  actually  possesses  a 

•  It  liBM  been  shewn  and  is  capable  of  demonstration,  that  the 
disudvantagea  attending  an  operator  in  the  Funds  out  of  doors,  and 
not  being  a  member  of  the  House,  arc  considerably  greater  than  the 
cluuiccs  agaiiidt  a  gambler  at  lionge  el  A'oir,  or  even  ot  Rtmldle. 
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power  equal  to,  or  greater  than^  any  in  the  state ;  and 
that  its  influence  in  creating  the  national  debt  has  been 
imimense.  The  association  has  besides  given  rise  to 
several  opulent  and  independent  families,  and  even  to 
some  illustrious  and  noble  houses^  as  Lord  Eardley,  and 
Lady  Say  and  Sele,  the  grandchildren  of  the  famoui^ 
Israelite  Gideon^  Lord  Dudley,  &c.  The  name  of  Ri- 
cardo  is  well  known  to  the  financial  world ;  and  those 
of  Bailey  and  Gompertz  are  equally  celebrated  in  the 
sciences  of  astronomy  and  calculation. 

However,  the  importance  of  the  Stock  Exchange  has 
smnewhat  declined,  since  the  failure  of  its  gigantic 
cqperations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  since 
the  immense  losses  sustained  by  the  public  on  that  oc- 
casion, it  has  been  less  attended ;  the  number  of  its 
members  being  reduced,  at  one  time,  as  low  as  400 : 
at  present  their  number  is  about  600  \  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  during  all  these  vicissitudes,  the  Israelite 
nation  has  maintained  its  original  ascendancy  in  this 
branch ;  and  that  very  few  (comparatively  speaking)  of 
that  calunmiated  people,  have  dishonoured  their  en- 
gagements. 

But  the  Stock  Exchange  still  preserves  its  immense 
power  without  any  essential  diminution,  and  its  engross- 
ing monopoly  without  the  least  encroachment.     The 

*  It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  the  author^  and  perhaps  not 
nninteresting  to  the  public^  to  have  ascertained  with  exactness  the 
number  of  the  members^  as  weU  as  many  other  important  and  well 
ooiinbiiied  regulations  and  particulars^  of  this  corporation.  But  hit 
most  active  inquiries  have  been  utterly  fruitless:  the  members 
being  exceedingly  cautious;  and  the  fittest  person^  who  has  had  the 
honour  of  being  in  the  service  of  the  corporation  for  no  less  than 
twenty-one  years^  not  daring  to  disclose  any  particulars  or  give  any 
information  whatever,  without  consulting  the  powerful  oommittef 
for  general  purposes,  and  obtaining  its  express  consent. 

Q 


totf  ^cbc*  miMifr  IT  sncKT  smnca  cf  tk 


jK  ^■■f^  taif  SXS6IC  SOIL  iraHKS  vKV"  €(  iflif  0|ip(Krte 

to  die  pr»«  dbr  wrsff  e£  ^ae  ^iiriini;.  te.  Hk 
&i  r%te  of  dif  cB^Arivr,  ikr  inmiB«ifM  «f  impnxsl 
cocL^i^^eQcr,  ae  ■afisifc  jwnmcr  or  ttf  codhhIbh^  par- 
tirs  asrazKt  frval,  guMMur  fiBinnni  and  amdkd  br 
the  pcactkr  of  dif  Sttxk  ruhmii-  1b  dnt  esuttsh- 
nient,  mliai  a  mii^i|sJ  aeaaooff  to  aseertaan  what  has 
been  the  real  coodDci  of  bis  bcdber,  jof  wbose  fidefitr  be 
bas  perhaps  wefl  feandcd  doubts*)  addresses  biiudf  to 
die  member  wbose  name  is  mentioiied  in  the  contract, 
be  is  answered  in  the  most  nncrril  and  nngentlemanly 
manner — ^  Sir,  yon  do  not  beloiig  to  tbe  bouse — I  bare 
nothing  to  do  with  yon.*  This  unfiur  and  unjust  mode 
of  proceeding,  whidi  has  thrown,  and  continues  to 
throw,  the  greatest  dishonour  upon  this  powerful  cor- 
^ration,  ought  not  to  be  su£kred :  the  sooner  it  is  dis- 
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continued,  the  better  for  the  welfare  and  credit  of  the 
establishment;  or  it  may  induce  the  belief,  that  this 
association,  not  satisfied  with  its  immense  power  over  all 
the  financial  operations  of  the  world,  wishes  to  surpass 
all  other  monopolies,  in  taking  unfair  advantage  of  the 
public  against  the  generally  received  customs  and  laws 
of  commerce  among  all  nations. 

But  resuming  the  narrative  of  the  history  of  the  Debt, 
let  us  examine  the  effects  of  the  active  exertions  of 
the  component  engines  of  the  system  in  raising  the 
amount  of  the  national  debt,  during  the  brightest  his- 
torical period  of  its  increase. 

The  peace  of  Amiens  came  to  relieve  both  humanity 
and  the  finances  of  the  country.  But  Buonaparte  and 
Pitt,  those  two  monsters  born  for  the  extermination  of 
their  own  race*,  soon  deprived  us  of  this  blessing:  it 
lasted  only  twelve  months,  nine  days,  and  five  hours. 
Pitt  recommenced  hostilities  14th  March,  1803:  the 
war  was  carried  on  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  greatly 
increased  slaughter  and  destruction :  and  of  course 
the  national  debt  kept  pace  with  this  increasing  velocity. 
Loan  succeeded  loan  in  each  year,  to  cover  the  accruing 
deficiencies.  Nineteen  millions  were  instantly  created, 
in  1803 ;  twenty-six  millions  more  in  the  next  year : 
the  extraordinary  sum  of  thirty-nine  millions  was  created 

■  It  may  perhaps  sound  harsh  to  some  readers  to  hear  such  strong 
epithets  applied  to  Napoleon  and  Pitt ;  but  they  ought  to  reflect 
that^  from  the  time  that  the  first  was  in&tuated  with  the  desire  of 
being  an  emperor^  to  the  time  when  he  was  imprisoned  in  St. 
Helena,  above  Jive  millions  of  human  beings  were  massacred — mur" 
dered — destroyed,  through  the  blind  ambition  of  one>  and  the  infa- 
mous policy  of  the  other.  The  tears  shed  in  eleven  years  on  account 
of  those  wars  would  form  a  considerable  river.  Dupin  calculates 
only  two  millions  of  Frenchmen:  but  in  the  Spanish  peninsula 
alone,  450,000  French  troops,  and  800,000  Spaniards,  were  killed  | 

Q  2 
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in  1805  ;  and  thirty-three  millions  more  in  the  succeed- 
ing year*.     (Table  III.  Part  I.) 

But  all  these  immense  sums  did  not  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  coalition.  The  armies  of  the  Republic,  eager  for 
victory,  were  ready  to  shew  of  what  they  were  capable. 
But  the  greatest  military  man  perhaps  ever  bom,  un- 
fortunately directed  his  courage  and  abilities  to  satisfy 
his  inordinate  ambition.  220,000  men  started  at  the 
same  instant  from  the  remote  points  of  Europe :  the 
grandest  combined  movements  of  immense  corps  d'armee, 
were  performed  with  the  rapidity  and  exactness  of  a  mili- 
tary parade.  The  grand  army,  destined  to  conquer 
England,  found  itself,  as  if  by  enchantment,  in  the  centre 
of  Germany ;  opposing  its  front  to  the  enemy  on  one 
side,  while  the  army  of  Bemadotte  faced  them  on  the 
other.  By  unparalleled  marches,  they  advanced  to  the 
distant  Moravia ;  halting  at  Austerlitz  to  destroy  the 
Austrian  armies,  and  threaten  the  annihilation  oi  the 

•  In  1803  £9.600,000  dpereenta. 

9,600,000  ditto  reduced. 


£19,200,000 


1804  11,890,000  3  per  cents. 

14,500,000  ditto  reduced. 


£26,390,000 


1805  33,750,000  Consoli. 

4,950,000  3  per  cent,  reduced. 

360,000  5dittoditto. 


j^,060,000 


1806  20,000,000  Consols. 

13,200,000  3  pejr  o^nt.  reduced. 

,£33,200,000 
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ancient  House  of  Hapsbiirgh;  and  driving  the  Mus- 
covites, vv^ith  the  Czar  at  their  head^  back  to  their  re- 
mote haunts,  prescribing  the  roads  and  marches  they 
were  to  takfe. 

Thus  the  coalition  was  defeated;  and  the  spirit  of 
Pitt  rank  in  affliction^  despair,  and  disappointment. 
But  he  had  formed  a  sect  of  fanatics^  who  affirmed 
"  that  the  artificial  capital  created  by  the  loans,  was 
transformed  into  a  fixed  and  soUd  one ;  and  that  it  was 
as  advantageous  to  the  public,  as  if  so  much  real  addi- 
tional  treasure  were  added  to  the  kingdom." '  The 
system  of  parliamentary  corruption,  improved  by  Wal- 
pole,  was  consolidated  by  Pitt.  The  efforts  of  the 
Opposition  to  prevent  the  extravagant  increase  of  the 
debt,  were  laughed  at  and  easily  overcome  by  a  parlia^ 
ment  composed  of  his  creatures,  and  bought  to  vote  as 
he  commanded. 

Perdval,  Vansittart,  and  Castlereagh,  the  successors 
and  excellent  disciples  of  Pitt,  had  only  to  pursue  the 
system  of  their  master :  but  they  did  more ;  and,  like 
all  sectarians,  carried  it  to  extremes.  They  borrowed, 
in  1809,  above  17  millions  and  a  half;  in  the  years 
1810  and  1811,  they  added  above  31  millions,  and  in 
1812  and  in  1813,  the  enormous  sum  of  114  millions, 
to  the  debt:  and  lastly,  in  the  two  following  years, 
98  millions  more  were  created  by  these  statesmen  ^ : 

*  "  Reflections  on  the  National  Debt." 

^  In  1809  £8,760,000  ...  4  per  cents. 

8,760,000  ...  3  ditto  reduced. 

^17,520,000 

1810  ...  12,000,000  ...  15,600,000  ...  3  per  cents. 

1,245,000  ...  Consola. 

1811  ...  12,000,000  ...  12,000,000  ...  3  per centreduced. 

2,400,000  ...  Consols. 


£31,245,000 

1812 
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how  else,  indeed,  could  they  have  paid  such  swanns  of 
northern  barbarians  ? 

Those  who  have  so  often  boasted,  "  that  for  gold, 
fertilized  by  gallant  British  blood,  this  country  has 
reaped  incorruptible  honour,"  cannot  reasonably  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  measures  adopted  by  these  ministers 
to  effect  this  result. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  notice  the  great  financial  plau 
of  Vansittart.  It  was  composed  of  ten  resolutions,  all 
of  which  received  the  sanction  of  parliament ;  the  se- 
cond of  these  declared,  "  that  238,355,143/.,  (a  sum 
exceeding,  by  118,893/.,  the  whole  unfunded  debt  of 
178C,)  were  already  redeemed ;  that  such  sum  ought 
to  be  cancelled  ;  and  that  ministers  could  make  use  of 
a  part  of  the  Sinking  Fund,  without  irifringing  or 
contradicting  the  views  upon  which  it  teas  estahltsited 
by  Pitt."  They  made  use,  therefore,  of  this  fund, 
and,  hke  unprincipled  merchants,  abused  the  credit  of 
the  British  nation :  for,  not  contented  with  adding 
immensely  to  the  funded  debt,  they  increased  the  un- 
funded by   prodigious   issues  of  Exchequer  Bills ;  ao 


1812 

.  22,500,000 
12,000.000 
27,000,000 

..  27,12(5,000  . 
..  12,000,000  . 
..  23,100,000  . 
..  12,600,000  . 
..  24,500,000  . 
14,940,000 

.  3  per  cent,  reduced 

.  Consols. 

.  Sperccnt. reduced. 

22.000,000 

.  24,000,000 
.  36,000,000 

.  3per  cent. reduced. 
.  Cnnsola. 

18U  . 
1815  . 

£114,266,000 

..     5,640,000  . 
7,200,000  . 
19,200,000  . 
..  46,000,000  . 
3.000,000  . 
15,840,000  . 

^£98,280.000 

.  Conwb. 

.  5  per  ceats. 

.  3  per  cent.rednced. 

.  ditto. 

.  4  per  cent*. 

.  Cunwli. 
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that^  in  1815,  their  amount  exceeded  67  millions  and  a 
half — a  sum  larger  than  the  whole  national  debt  in 
the  middle  of  George  the  Second's  reign. 

These  immense  transactions  enable  us  to  conceive 
the  enormous  losses  sustained,  the  extent  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  funding  system,  and  the  rapid  progress  of 
the  debt.  But  the  official  Tables  annexed,  which  the 
reader  is  particularly  entreated  to  examine,  give  a  more 
correct  and  complete  idea  of  these  extraordinary  opera- 
tions :  they  afford  incontestible  evidence  that  in  1807 
thirty-five  millions  of  debt  were  created,  and  fifteen 
redeemed — in  1813,  fifty  millions  were  created,  and 
twenty-four  redeemed — finally,  that  in  1814,  one  hun- 
dred and  six  millions  were  raised,  and  twenty-seven 
redeemed!!  (Table  IV.  Part  11.)  The  result  of 
this  grand  process  of  creating  and  redeeming  was, 
that  during  the  second  mis-called  revolutionary  war,  in 
the  short  space  of  eleven  years,  the  debt  was  increased 
335,983,164/. ;  as,  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  its  total 
amount  was  864,822,441/.!!!  (Tables  II.  and  IV. 
Part  II.) — a  sum  four  times  greater  than  all  the  stock 
of  coined  money  existing  in  the  world,  according  to 
Storch's  calculations  *. 

The  party  who  style  the  funding  system  *'  the 
master-piece  of  human  policy,"  have  here  the  most 
ample  field  to  indulge  their  reveries :  let  it  merely  be 
observed,  that  the  national  debt,  like  a  snowball,  insig- 
nificant at  first,  has  increased  in  size  during  its  course, 
till  it  has  become  an  awful  and  tremendous  avalanclie  / 

However,  in  the  next  peaceful  period,  its  violent  and 
overwhelming  course  is  arrested. 

•  Storch's ''  Economie  Politique"  calculates  it  at  £221,000,000 

Humboldt  at  325,000,000 

Jacob  at 380,000,000 


PART  II. 

PROGRESS  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
DEBT  AND  FUNDING  SYSTEM. 


THIRD    PEUIOD. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

Finuidal  meBsurea  >d>iptal  by  the  Adminlitrallniu  In  thia  period  towaTdt  the 
redui^tioii  u(  the  Natiunid  Debt. — Riie  in  the  value  of  the  Fundi  and  in  paUic 

erodit.— Reduction  of  the  interest  oa  Exchequer  Bills  from  Si  to  31  per  tenl 

Convenion  of  the  3  per  cenw.  into  31  per  cent.  Stock.— Cash  payment*  «- 
■umed. — Oppoiite  opinionn  of  the  two  ponrerful  putiei  M  to  the  resulu  of  ihii 
great  measure. — Convenion  of  the  5  per  cents,  into  4,  and  of  the  1  per  centa. 
into  3].— Lute  prospectiia  operation  for  the  reduction  of  the  Debt. — Ongin, 
pngresa,  ruid  end  of  the  Sinking  Fund.— VioUi ion  of  the  Ael»  M  r^ulate  in 
HpplicHliun,  — It)  delusive  nature,  and  the  effects  produred  by  it  on  the  public 
mind  and  national  credit.— The  absurd  manner  in  which  the  Funding  System 
hu  been  conducted,  and  the  original  cause  of  tbine  meuiireh — Final  remits 
of  the  Fund  in  rt^rd  to  the  reductiou  of  the  Public  Debt — Opinion  of  (lie 
Finance  Committee  on  lliis  subject.— Trifling  and  aloioat  incredible  BmoUiK  of 
the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  ju  this  long  period  of  peace.— It*  pmuBt 
actual  amnant. 

The  artificial  stimulus  ceased  with  the  war.  The 
effects  produced  by  the  sudden  transition  to  peace, 
although  similar,  were  much  greater  than  those  whidi 
took  place  at  the  peace  of  1783,  and  after  the  first  war 
of  the  revolution.  A  reduction  of  forty-four  millions 
per  annum  in  the  expenditure,  in  consequence  of  the 
peace,  could  not  fail  to  be  severely  feit  by  all  the  pro- 
ductive classes :  but  we  ought  not  to  conclude  from 
this,  as  one  party  contended,  that  the  national  debt  wa« 
"  a  bounteous  inundation,  which  carried  riches  and  fer- 
tility along  with  it,"  or  "  that  it  was  additional  and  sub- 
stantial property  produced  by  the  funding  system,  com- 
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with  taxation**:  in  the  opinion  of  an  opposite 
party^  the  debt,  instead  of ''  riches  and  fertility,**  car- 
ried with  it  '^  distress  and  terror/'  Let  us,  therefore, 
examine  the  various  stages  of  its  increase  and  decrease 
duruig  this  peaceful  period. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  combining  with  the 
Bank,  (that  powerful  engine  on  the  enlargements  or  con-^ 
tractions  of  which,  as  has  been  observed,  public  credit 
mainly  d^nds,)  very  soon  increased  the  value  of  the  public 
securities  nearly  20  per  cent.  (Table  XXXIII.  Part  II.) 
The  funds,  which  in  1816  were  at  62,  rose  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1817  to  79.  This  favourable  circum- 
stance was  not  overlooked :  the  interest  on  exchequer 
bills  was  reduced,  in  this  year,  from  5^  to  3^  per  cent. ; 
and,  while  only  three  millions  were  added  to  the  debt, 
above  twenty-three  millions  were  cancelled  in  the  same 
year,  (Table  IV.  Part  II.)  This  was  the  first  ope- 
ration of  the  funding  system  after  the  peace.  But  the 
Bank  continued  its  enlarging  operations,  and  the  public 
securities  followed  the  rising  movements.  The  interest 
of  a  portion  of  the  public  funds  was  transferred  from  a 
lower,  to  a  higher  denomination  :  the  3  per  cent,  stock 
was  converted  into  3^  per  cent. ;  thereby  effecting  a 
reduction  of  the  debt,  by  inducing  the  holders  of  the 
former  stock  to  buy  into  the  latter  at  a  higher  price. 
Thus  the  small  sum  of  3,000/.  was  created,  while  more 
than  nineteen  millions  of  the  national  debt  were  reduced 
in  this  year  (1818). 

The  great  measure  for  re-establishing  a  security 
against  the  excessive  issue  of  paper  money,  the  act  for 
the  resumption  of  cash  payments,  passed  in  the  follow- 
ing year  \      The  ministry,  with  the  most  honourable 

*  In  a  pamphlet  publiBhed  by  the  late  Mr.  Huskisson  it  is  stated, 
''  that  as  hr  back  as  1797>  it  had  been  foreseen,  that  should  this 
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firmness,  held  a  middle  course  between  the  two  power- 
ful contending  parties;  and  although  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  that  great  national  measure  have  been  prac- 
tically experienced,  its  supporters  and  opponents  have 
not,  and  never  will,  come  to  an  understanding.  Cir- 
cumstances not  unlike  those  which  happened  in  Pel- 
ham's  time,  occurred  on  this  occasion,  but  with  greater 
advantages. 

The  grand  measure  of  reducing  the  five  per  cents, 
into  fours,  was  next  proposed.  Never  had  the  Bank 
possessed  such  an  amount  of  coin  and  bullion  at  one 
time.  They  had  above  thirteen  millions  in  their  cofiers, 
(Table  XVIII.  Part  II.) ;  and  they  further  increased  the 
circulation,  by  throwing  a  large  amount  of  paper  into 
the  market,  by  lowering  the  rate  of  interest  from  5  to 

4  per  cent.,  and  by  the  produce  of  the  arrangement 
with  government  respecting  the  half-pay  and  pension 
annuities.  Thus,  by  the  union  of  the  minbterial  and 
banking  powers,  the  enormous  sum  of  140,250,828/.  of 

5  per  cents.,  was  easily  converted  into  147,263,328/.  of 
4  per  cents.  It  is  true,  the  capital  was  increased ;  but 
an  annual  saving  of  1,222,000/.  was  effected  in  the  inter- 
est. Such  was  the  advantageous  operation  of  1822, 
stigmatized  by  a  powerful  party,  "  as  a  fiuud  conH 
mitted  on  the  public  creditors."  ' 

temporary  expeilicnt  be  nttemptcd  to  be  converted  into  a  system  for 
lUi  indctiiiite  number  of  jears,  every  creditor,  public  and  private, 
to  whom  the  law  had  secured  the  payment  of  a  pouud  of  gold  for 
every  4(i/.  I'Js.  6d.,  would  \>e  obliged  to  accept  about  ten  and  a  half 
ounces,  or  ]7'-  in  the  pound,  in  KutiBfkctiun  of  his  demand:  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  parliament  would  not  be  a]ir< 
to  such  enduring  injustice,  and  ultimate  public  calamity,  and  pro- 
Tide  for  the  termination  of  the  restriction." 

■  "  An  Account  of  the  Manceuvres  between  the  Bank  and  the 
Government." 
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The  continuafion  of  the  same  favourable  causes  pro- 
duced similar  effects  in  1824.  Four  per  cents.,  to  the 
amount  of  76,806,882/.,  were  changed  into  an  equal 
amount  of  stock  bearing  an  interest  of  three  and  a  half 
per  cent  This  operation,  besides  effecting  an  annual 
saving  of  381,034/.,  had  the  particular  advantage  of 
making  no  addition  to  the  capital  of  the  debt.  Nobody 
would  believe,  had  not  some  of  the  directors  solemnly 
declared  it  to  be  so,  that  this  operation  was  effected  by 
the  issue  of  Bank  notes!  It  is  not  surprising  that 
the  convulsion,  the  distress,  and  the  horrors,  of  the 
panic  of  1825,  resulted  from  those  artificial  measures. 

However,  the  fimding  system  continued  its  operations ; 
and  in  1827,  8,500,000/.  of  debt  were  created,  while 
2,866,528/.  were  redeemed.  (Table  IV.  Part  II.) 
But  in  1828,  the  "  sinking  fund,"  one  of  the  three  co- 
operative powers  of  that  system,  was  destroyed.  This 
engine  of  delusion  was  condemned  by  the  finance 
committee  of  this  year ;  as  well  as  the  system  of  bor- 
rowing upon  its  principle.  This  powerful  piece  of  the 
funding  machinery  is  so  important  that  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  sketch  of  its  origin,  progress,  and  end. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  as  far  back  as 
1717,  a  sinking  fund  was  established  ''  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  national  debt  incurred  before  1716,  and 
for  none  other  use,  intent,  or  purpose  whatever."  Not- 
withstanding which,  this  arrangement  was  violated,  and 
the  public  &ith  built  upon  it  most  shamefiilly  insulted, 
twelve  years  afterwards,  by  charging  this  fund  with  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  loan ;  and  to  this  breach 
of  faith,  succeeded  another,  of  even  a  more  destructive 
character,  by  which  the  very  design  of  its  foundation 
was  frustrated.     The  supplies  for  the  year  1733  were 
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spi^ied  to  the  redemption  ^of  the  debt;  providuig  also, 
that  "  the  fund  should  accumulate  until  the  existing 
redeemable  annuities  should  be  paid  off."  In  this 
maimer,  the  former  limitation  of  this  fund,  established 
on  the  great  principle  of  compound  interest,  was  done 
4way  with. 

Yansittart,  considering  the  amount  of  this  sinking 
fund  insufficient,  proposed,  that  even  **  on  exchequer 
Wis,  and  other  floating  unfunded  property,  a  sinking 
fund  of  one  per  cent,  should  be  annually  voted."  It  has 
been  already  stated,  in  the  history  of  the  revenue,  how 
this  minister  dealt  with  the  sinking  fund,  and  how  he 
repealed  the  act  of  1802,  as  far  as  it  directed,  ''  that 
the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund  should  accumulate  at 
compound  interest  for  the  extinction  of  the  debt ;"  con- 
tending at  the  same  time,  that  ''  the  public  faith  was 
etrictly  preserved":  and  while  he  disposed  of  the 
sinking  fund  in  this  manner,  he  created  another,  by 
enacting  ''  that  whenever  the  sum  borrowed  in  any 
year  should  exceed  the  sum  to  be  paid  off,  a  sinking 
fund  should  be  provided  for  the  excess  of  the  loan,  equal 
to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  its  interest" 

The  ministers  who  succeeded  Vansittart  were  even 
less  considerate  towards  the  sinking  fund.  They  took 
twelve  millions  from  it  in  1819,  without  the  least  com- 
punction ;  and  in  the  following  year,  under  the  pretext 
that  its  amount  was  seventeen  millions,  twelve  millions 
more  were  appropriated  to  purposes  quite  foreign  to  its 
original  institution.  In  1820,  similar  operations  were 
repeated  * ;  the  still  larger  sum  of  thirteen  millions  being 
taken  from  it.  In  this  manner,  these  pitiless  ministers 
boldly  went  on  bleeding  that  robust  body ;  until  at  last, 
the  finance  committee  of  1828  completely  exhausted  it, 

*  Com.  Jour. 
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and  condemned  both  it,  and  the  system  of  borrowing 
upon  its  principle.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
adopting  this  sentence  of  condemnation,  signed  its 
death  warrant  on  the  I  Ith  July,  when  it  was  enacted, 
that  for  the  future  "  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund, 
be  the  actual  surplus  of  the  revenue  over  the  expendi- 
ture." *  Thus  breathed  its  last  that  wonderful  being, 
the  hope  of  the  past  generation,  and  of  Pitt's  votaries; 
that  wonderful  engine,  whose  lever,  resting  on  the 
]>ub]lc  imagination,  was  moved  by  the  powerful  and 
natural  wish  of  the  nation  to  see  that  enormous  burden, 
the  debt,  extinguished. 

Tho.se  who  so  much  admire  the  unbroken  faith  of  the 
financial  engagements  of  the  British  parliament,  should 
not  overlook  in  their  enthusiastic  encomiums  the  above 
statement  of  historical  facts.  Had  the  operation  of  the 
sinking  fund  been  always  conAned  to  the  legitimate  and 
proposed  ends  of  its  institution,  there  would  be  no 
question  of  its  great  and  beneficial  results,  in  ultimately 
redeeming  the  debt ;  but  tlie  deception  of  the  sinking 
fund  consisted,  not  in  its  original  and  essential  con- 
stitution, but  in  the  extension  of  its  operation  when  no 
surplus,  but  on  the  contrary  a  large  deficiency  of 
income  existed :  when,  for  tlie  purpose  of  maintaining 
that  public  delusion  of  redeeming  the  national  debt,  it 
was  necessary  to  increase  the  debt  itself  in  a  larger 
amount  than  the  sum  redeemed. 

Bui  altliough  one  of  the  three  elements  of  the  fund- 
ing  system  was  lost,  the  action  of  that  system  was  not 
on  that  iiccount  discontinued.  A  prospective  operation 
was  contrived  in  May,  1830,  to  transfer  into  Three-and- 
a-half  per  cents,  the  Fours  created  on  the  reduction 
of  the  Fives  in  1822  (above  mentioned).  One  of  the 
•  Art  10  Geo.  IV'.  c.  27-  -Came  into  operation,  5th  July  1829. 
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oonditioiis  of  tUs  transaction  was^  '*  that  the  new  Stock 
should  not  be  subject  to  redemption  at  any  time  before 
the  6th  January,  1849  " :  and  an  option  was  offered  to 
the  holders  to  receive  70/,  of  new  Fives,  or  1 00/.  of 
3^  per  cents,  for  every  100/.  of  4  per  cent,  annuities. 
This  operation  is  called  prospective,  because  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  plan  is,  that  when  the  stipulated  term 
shall  have  expired,  as  much  relief  may  be  obtained  by 
the  nation  from  every  payment  of  70/.  employed  in 
cancelling  5  per  cents.,  as  by  the  payment  of  100/. 
when  applied  to  the  discharge  of  3|^  per  cents. ;  both 
bdng  redeemable  at  par.  The  ministers  departed,  in 
this  instance,  from  the  almost  general  rule  observed  in 
the  Funding  System ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  mea- 
sure produced  a  beneficial  annual  saving  of  700,000/. 

The  author  has  entered  into  the  details  of  these 
operations,  not  only  to  show  the  progress  of  the  plans 
and  mode  in  which  the  Funding  System  acted,  (more 
especially  after  the  peace^)  but  from  the  great  pleasure 
'  he  feels  when  he  sees  the  attempt  made  to  reduce  the 
National  Debt,  and  consequently  to  alleviate  its  pressure 
upon  the  British  people.  Nevertheless,  he  is  bound  in 
justice  to  declare,  that  the  operations  of  that  System  were 
conducted,  on  the  whole,  in  a  manner  equally  awkward 
and  absurd.  Large  issues  of  money  were  yearly  made 
to  the  Commissioners,  who,  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  System,  added  and  redeemed  annually. 
In  1829,  4,900,000/.  were  created,  and  6,000,000/.  re- 
duced :  154  millions  were  created  in  1830,  and  168 
millions  reduced ;  but  what  was  the  result  ?  (Table 
IV.)  The  Committee  of  1828  itself  shall  tell  us  :— 
"in  a  few  years  (says  the  Fourth  Report)  which  preceded 
the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  system,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  had  been  added  to  the  capital  of  the 
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Nationnl  Debt,  while  the  purchases  of  the  Coratnu- 
sioiiers  had  fallen  so  far  short  of  that  sum,  that  the 
unredeemed  capital  of  the  Unfunded  Debt  was  greater 
at  the  coniniencement  of  182^  than  it  had  been  in 
1818,  by  the  large  sum  of  25  millions"!  Such  was 
the  wmlom  displayed  in  the  management  of  this  system. 
What  then  lias  been  the  actual  reduction  in  the  long 
period  of  peace  ?  The  Finance  Committee — that  com- 
bination of  knowledge,  patriotism,  and  talent — declares, 
"  that  the  total  reduction  effected  from  181 G  to  1828 
in  tlie  National  Debt,  was  three  millions  aitd  a  half!  II 
Is  it  possible  to  believe  our  senses  ?  In  fourteen  years 
of  peace,  with  an  immense  increase  of  resources,  with 
an  augmentation  of  industry,  prosperity,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  with  the  talents  of  the  ministers,  the 
power  of  the  Bank,  the  manceuvres  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  the  means  of  the  Sinking  Fund, — is  it 
possible,  that  with  all  these  amazing  and  combined 
forces,  only  a  paltry  reduction  of  three  millions  and  a 
half  could  be  effected  in  the  National  Debt  ?  The  total 
of  this  Debt,  on  the  5th  January.  1832,  amounted  to 
782,667,234/.'     (Tables  IV.  and  XXXIV.  Part  II.) 

'  Besides  tliis  amount,  which  cnnatitutcs  the  Funded  and  Un- 
funded Dtbt,  thcru  ure  the  tcrminahle  annuities.  The  ainount  of 
thcne,  fi>T  lives  and  terms  nf  yuara,  is  aI>out  3,397>375'-  ptr  annum. 
Estimntiiig  these  annuities  at  their  market  value,  the  capital  which 

they  represeut  may  be  stated  at i.'56,055,375 

To  which  adding 702,667,231 

Total  amount  of  Debt ftOJi, 722,609 
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CONXLUSIOX. 

Thus  we  have  seen,  tliat  the  National  Debt  of  Eng^ 
land  originated  in  the  real  or  fictitious  wants  of  her 
rulen.  We  haTe  remarked  that  some  of  her  proud 
kings  pledged  their  crowns,  their  royal  robes,  and  even 
the  jewels  of  their  wires,  to  borrow  money,  while  others 
shamefully  defrauded  their  creditors;  but  it  appears 
that  the  British  people,  more  than  any  other,  constantly 
insisted  on  being  repaid  the  cash  they  advanced  to  their 
sorerdgns.  We  have  noticed  the  practice  of  contract- 
ing loans  for  short  periods,  assigning  funds  to  redeem 
the  principal  and  interest ;  and  that  practice  changed, 
by  the  adoption  of  new  principles.  We  have  seen  that 
a  system,  till  then  quite  unknown,  was  introduced  by 
William  III. ;  and  that  the  funding  system  was  brought 
into  action  in  all  its  essential  branches,  in  the  very  reign 
in  which  it  originated.  It  has  been  shewn,  that  the 
National  Debt,  amounting  at  the  Revolution  to  only 
664,000iL,  was  increased  to  above  146,000,000/. !  by 
two  aristocratical  factions — ^by  the  sums  expended  for 
the  preservation  of  Hanover — and  by  the  expenditure 
in  several  foreign  wars ;  and  that  men  in  power  not 
only  imposed  on  the  nation  such  an  enormous  burden, 
but  contrived  to  raise  money  by  drawing  upon  poste* 
rity^  and  establishing  the  first  regular  system  of  cor- 
ruption, avarice,  fraud,  malversation,  and  gambling. 

The  reign  of  George  III.,  however,  commenced  with 
better  auspices :  ten  millions  of  the  Debt  were  reduced ; 
the  Sinking  Fund  of  Price  was  adopted ;  and  above 
four  millions  and  a  half  more  were  redeemed,  in  the 
interval  of  peace  and  by  Pitt's  measures.  One  of  these, 
that  bold  and  wise  project,  the  Restriction  Act,  gave 
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tlie  greatest  poMcr  to  tlie  propelling  engines  of  the 
Funding  System,  namely,  the  Bank — the  Sinking 
Fund — and  the  Stock  Exchange,  which  acted  in  union, 
and  consequently  with  a  force  proportionably  increased. 
We  have  traced  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  System, 
and  have  seen  its  immense  power,  and  the  use  made  of 
it  to  increase  the  Debt.  ^Ve  have  seen  Pitt,  pursuing 
his  policy  of  foreign  interference,  widen  the  range  of 
that  System  ;  and  his  successors  carry  it  to  the  greatest 
extreme,  hy  issuing  enormous  sums  in  Exchequer  hills, 
and  by  creating  100  millions  and  redeeming  27  millions 
in  one  year.  The  general  effect  of  all  these  combined 
powers  and  operations,  even  exceeded  the  expectations 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  founders  of  the  System :  but 
the  grand  general  result  was,  the  creation  of  a  National 
Debt  of  864  millions ! ! ! 

Lastly,  we  find  that  the  ministers,  combining  with 
the  Bank,  began  by  reducing  the  interest  on  Exchequer 
bills  from  5^  to  3^  per  cent. :  to  that  operation  suc- 
ceeded the  conversions  of  3  per  cent.  Stock  into  3^  per 
cent. — of  5  per  cent,  into  4 — and  lastly,  of  i  into  3^. 
The  restoration  of  cash  payments  also  took  place  in 
this  period.  We  have  seen  the  Sinking  Fund  often 
and  shamefully  infringed  upon,  until  at  last  it  has  been 
entirely  annihilated.  The  absurd  manner  ui  which  the 
operations  of  this  fund  have  been  conducted,  has  been 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  of  there  being  25  millions 
more  Debt  in  1823  than  in  1818,  although  120  mil- 
lions were  issued  to  the  Commissioners  for  its  re> 
demption.  In  short  we  find  ourselves,  at  the  end  of 
this  period,  with  almost  the  same  amount  of  Debt  as  at 
its  commencement. 

It  appears  then,  that  this  enormous  debt  has  been 
chiefly  riu&ed  by  means  of  the  Bank  and  the  Stock  Ex- 
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change,  aided  by  the  delusion  of  the  sinking  fund  ;  and 
that  it  has  been  principally  expended  in  wars,  most  of 
them  undertaken  against  the  true  interests  of  a  mari- 
time, manufacturing,  and  commercial  nation  like  Eng- 
land— a  nation  whose  happy  topographical  situation 
renders  her  entirely  independent  of  continental  broils 
and  quarrels.  Its  amount  has  been  immensely  increased 
in  time  of  war;  while  the  reductions  effected  in  time  of 
peace  have  been  exceedingly  limited.  In  the  first  period 
of  peace,  of  twelve  years'  duration,  ten  millions  were 
reduced ;  in  the  second,  which  lasted  ten  years,  only 
tbnt  millions  and  a  half;  and  in  the  last  and  longest, 
exceeding  fifteen  years,  the  amount  of  the  reduction  has 
been  so  trifling,  that  it  seems  almost  incredible.  When 
we  consider  the  very  inconsiderable  reduction  effected 
during  so  protracted  an  interval  of  peace,  with  all  our 
Imtiieilse  resources,  and  increasing  revenue,  the  most 
fllarming  considerations  naturally  arise  for  the  time  to 
come.  The  legislature,  the  economists,  and  the  re- 
flecting into,  so  numerous  in  England,  have,  in  this  sub- 
ject^ an  unbounded  field  for  the  most  serious  meditation. 
But  leaving  them  to  speculate  on  the  probability  of  fu- 
ture reduction,  let  us  proceed  to  examine  the  effects  of 
this  debt,  and  its  annual  interest,  upon  the  sources  of 
production,  upon  the  wealth  and  capital,  and  upon  the 
Iiappiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people.  And  first,  let 
us  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  are  the  Means  and  Ca- 
pital of  the  British  empire. 
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TABLES  TO  PART  II. 


TABLE  I. 
State  of  the  Debts  of  the  CommoQwealth. 

To  the  Nafy,  1658 541,465 

TotheAnnymSiigUiid,16S9 223,747 

lb     iaXto      inScotUnd 93,827 

To     ditto      .        .        Citidel  of  Leith         .        •        •  1,800 

To     ditto      inlxdand 299,225 

T»     ditto          ditto              71,903 

Td  ttio  FoicM  in  Jaauuciy  abating  for  the  profisiona   •         •  110,228 

To  eereral  peraona  f<»  proTisions  in  Flandeia     •        •        •  13^153 

To          ditto          for  moniea  charged  bj  Acta  of  Pferliamcnl  268,047 

To          ditto             charged  opon  the  Exchequer      •         •  124,184 

The  whole  Debt  at  piettnt  b  .£1,747,584 

Beeidea  which  there  it  a  growing  Debt  incoired  for  the  Nafy  393,882 

And  for  the  iMoa  exceeding  the  Income           •        •         •  332,823 

The  whole  Debt  of  the  PabUc  at  present  and  befim  thai  i^AjAotkA 
year'aaDdia,andwiUbe(1659)    •        .        .        .     f  *^*^^f^ 
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PART  II.] 


Showioff  the  CompautiveIncrbasi  and  DscRBUE  of  the  National 
Dkbt,  from  its  commencement,  arising'  from  the  Kirang'eniefflt 
made  b;  Charles  II.  with  his  Creditors,  to  the  preseut  time. 


IMtat  the  e 

1739 
Jaasan  iaaag  Hw  wir 


Diaht  At  the  Gommeneeniea 

1776 
Inenas*  duriDjt  the  Was 


of:th.  Si-nbh  W„|  «.9S4,623 
31,338,689 


of  (he  American  Warl 


13», 043,051 
102,541,819 


of  the  Fnnch  BeTolu- 


Debl  at  the  Fnea  of  Pkiit— Id  Feb.  1816 


DrU  en  »b  Jen.  1832 


1,964,025 
1,096,979 


4,476,821 
3,843,081 


8,176,336 
12,2&3,I&9 
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TABLES  TO  THE  BANK. 


TABLE  V. 

An  Account  of  the  Variations  which  have  taken  place  in  tto 
Amount  of  the  Capital  of  the  Bank,  at  different  periods,  finom 
the  date  of  the  first  Charter  to  the  present  time, 

1694    Origiiul  SulMcriptiuu 1,200,000  0    6 

1697    New  SubKriptioa              1,001,171  10    6 

2,201,171  10    6 

1707    Subwription  returned 1,001,171  19    6 

1,200,000  •    • 

1709    New  Subfcription 1,001,171  10    6 

2,201,171  10    • 

1709    New  Subscription 2,201,171  10    t 

4,402,343  0    0 

1709  A  call  of 656.204  1     9 

5,058,547  1     9 

1710  A  call  of 501,448  12  11 

5,559,995  14    8 

1722    New  Subscription 3,400,000  0    0 

8,959,995  14    8 

1742    A  call  of 840,004  5    4 

9,800.000  0    0 

1746    A  call  of 980,000  0    0 

10,780,000  0    0 

1782    AcaUof 862,400  0    0 

11,642.400  0    0 

1816     A(l«1ition  to  the  Stock  of  the  several  Proprietors  of  \  oqia«aa  a    a 

25|iercent. |  Ayiu,bOU  U    O 

£14,553,000  0    0 

WILLIAM  SMEB,  Chief  Accountant. 
Bank  of  England,  3  June,  1832. 
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A  View  #h^'  '^^  ^Ash  or  by  funding  of  Exchequer  Bills ;  the  amount  of 
Cash  J^hc  Stock  from  the  Annuities ;  the  Rates   per  .CiOO  Cash 
at  whi^'^^'^ff  ^^  Exchequer  Bills  and  Annuities,  distinguishing  the 
'unds  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  in  Great 
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■ry  ud  Old- 

pa  Drill,  &>. 

Un™ 

U»ri"4n..<I 

JsBdnl  D*M 

Debt 

£. 

£. 

Cgi.  e.  £. 

e,rs9,soo 

248,453,400 

i,m',st» 

10,010,177 

249,210,896 

1,918,320 

10,161,889 

247,859,554 

!,3)S,6il 

11,637,020 

247,828,335 

3,362,003 

12,643,4Ba 

247,274,950 

1,929,338 

13,076,902 

246,121,867 

2,301,280 

12,488,6J9 

244,026,514 

3.837,401 

14,825,860 

244,440,306 

9,747,834 

18,501,116 

3S2,S35,834 

7,863,637 

19,036,475 

266,913,712 

2,024,615 

26,913,307 

328.774,613 

4,921,897 

19,300,989 

374,624,763 

r,00«,722 

21 ,233,906 

402,759,742 

B,S39,282 

21,736,158 

436,672,493 

6,624,119 

28,328,219 

451,695,766 

0,537,998 

37,318,037 

484,465,201 

0,774,498 

31,795,788 

528,839,277 

»,iOS,40e 

20,997,353 

543,229,138 

4,719,650 

25,381,173 

553,644,815 

5,193,678 

31,213,231 

577.016.549 

7,016,100 

34,227,792 

607,757,724 

6,77S,S78 

33,983,378 

627,936,665 

6,159,371 

38.471,601 

640,204,574 

5,486,688 

45,725,888 

650,013,362 

B,93i,reo 

46,701,148 

661.490,239 

8,681,363 

45.072.851 

669,374,787 

5,969,250 

49,I59,9S3 

684,743,401 

8,958,273 

54,680.617 

716,090,575 

0,232,383 

59,264,952 

799,288,487 

7,154,995 

68,882,979 

821,740.215 

4,971,678 

48.510.501 

864,822,441 

?,ia^,373 

52,083,287 

848,282,479 

itS'^i    f^-"'^-^ 

S4J,514,767 

9S9.608     53,OSb,00(S 

S44.9C2,33S 

y 1  48,408,323  \  843,388,805  1 

*  f  40,860,481  I  842,42S,792 

-",7JJ   /S27.9«4,489 

•Mf 

832.81 I.S9&  I 

lAiii.i:  \  I 

A  SfvrE.Mt:vr  .>rihe  A\m;m.  I)i- ,;iiirii,,N,  i,>(W  Prop 
in  ihe  shape  of  Dividend,  ur  oilierwiRe,  and  the  Ainuuu 
Distributions  upon  the  Capital  or  the  Baok,  at  tlie  i 
made,  in  ench  yenr   Irom  1790. 


■I  Cent,  of  such 
!  time  ihey  were 


Rite  pf  r 

V«n. 

Cplui. 

"^mr^^^r 

■vm.P" 

BO..I..W. 

n...p«c„t.. 

1790 

11,612,400 

BU.'JGB 

7 

1791 

■litUi 

ditto 

do. 

17a2 

J.lto 

iliMo 

do. 

1793 

ditto 

ditto 

do. 

1794 

i,Ua 

diiio 

do. 

1795 

ditto 

do. 

1796 

ditto 

diiMi 

do. 

1797 

ditto 

dillu 

du. 

1798 

<tilta 

do. 

1799 

diRa 

diHu 

do. 

I,lfi4,240 

1890 

ditto 

do. 

1801 

ditto 

ditto 

do. 

98^,120 

{'i^rws^.s 

■^^itntiS.- 

1802 
IB0.1 

ditto 
di-to 

ditto 
ditto 

do. 

291,000 

i^ur.^-'^p 

sz'JSs.'it^ 

1804 

ditiu 

ihilo 

d.t 

582,120 

1S05 

ditto 

l,397,DUS 

ii?ir 

iSl!" 

1806 

ditto 

ditto 

,;s:r 

L^\" 

1807 

ditto 

1,16-1,240 

10 

1808 

diilo 

ilo. 

18U9 

diHo 

ditto 

do. 

1810 

ditto 

dilto 

do. 

1811 

ditto 

dilto 

do. 

1812 

ditto 

ditto 

do. 

1S43 
ISN 

ditto 
dilto 

ditio 
ditto 

do. 
do. 

181& 

ditlo 

do. 

1816 

diilo 

582,120 

<i..if,~,l 

do. 

14,553.000 

(i  Apr -10  on) 

727,(i.'.« 

do. 

2,910,000 

Ui   [*  Co.  1., 

•—•ofC.plUI. 

1817 

dillo 

\Ai:>!Mi) 

du. 

1818 

ditto 

ditlo 

do. 

1819 

iiitto 

ditto 

1820 

dilto 

ditlo 

do^ 

1821 

ditto 

Uiit.i 

do. 

J  8-^-2 

ditto 

.lrl„ 

ilu. 

1823 

ditto 

1,1G4,2J0 

a 

J  824 

ditto 

ditto 

do. 

IS25 

lUttD 

ditlo 

d.>. 

1826 

ditio 

ditto 

do. 

1827 

ditto 

ditto 

do, 

18'2P 
1829 

ditto 

d.tto 

ilitlo 

do. 
do. 

1830 

dilt» 

ditto 

rto. 

1831 

dilto 

diltu 

do. 

Jil, 016.526 

5.  MO,  140 

Totid 

51,546,666 

BaokufEni.'Uiid,  13  June,  1832. 


WILLIAM  SMEE,  Chut  AocotMuir. 
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TABLE  VII. 

An  Account  of  all  Distributions  made  by  the  Bank  of  England 
amongst  the  Proprietors  of  Bank  Stock,  whether  by  Money  Pay- 
ments, Transfers  of  £b  per  cent.  Annuities,  or  otherwise,  under 
the  heads  of  Bonus,  Increase  of  Dividend,  and  Increase  of  Capi- 
tal, betwiit  the  25th  February,  1797,  and  Slst  March,  1882,  in 
addition  to  the  Ordinary  Dividend  of  £1  per  cent,  on  the  Capi- 
tal Stock  of  that  Corporation  existing  in  J  797,  including  therein 
the  whole  Dividend  paid  since  June  1816,  on  their  increased 
Capital ;  stating  the  period  when  such  Distributions  were  made, 
and  the  Aggregate  Amount  of  the  whole. 

In  June  1799,  10  per  Ct  Bonus  in  5  per  Cents.  1797  on  11,642,400  is  1,164!240 

—  May  1801,5  ditto    Navy  5  per  Cents.  .     .     .     ditto  S82,120 

—  Nov.  1802,  2}        ditto  ditto ditto  291,060 

—  Oct  1804,5  ditto  Cash ditto  582,120 

—  Oct.  1805,  5  ditto  ditto ditto  582,120 

—  Oct  1806,  5  ditto  ditto ditto  582,120 

From  April  1807  to  Oct.  1822,^"^!*^°^.  "^»^^^^^^^^ 

hnlh  :nr1ii«v«                           \     ***  P*'  ^**  P*' ^^^ ®°  ^'  1,642^00,  >5,588,35S 
Dotbindusiv |     is  16  Years | 

«_      A    M  loo's  A^rk^  1QQ1  flnrrease  of    Dividend  at  the  rste  aH 

In  June  1816       ....     Incicaw  of  Ca|atal  at  25  per  Cent,  is     2,910,600 
Fwm  Oct.  1816  to  Oct  18i2j'^!''^°'' ■*'•"  "*•»); '"P*^""*!*!),  ^,  „„ 

Doth  inclusive    .     .     .     .  ^     Capital,  is  9  Years     ....     J 

Aggregate  Amount  of  the  whole  •     .     .  £17,318,070 

Annual  Dividend  payable  on  Bank  Stock  in  1797,  on  Ji  Capital  of  \   01^0^:0 
£11,642,400  a  the  rate  of  7  per  Cent  iwr  Annum       .     .     .     .     /   ^'^^siett 

Annual  Dividend  payable  since  June  1816  on  a  Capital  of  £14,553,000).  ^.^  ^.^^ 
to  October  1822  inclusive,  at  the  rate  of  10  |ier  Cent,  per  Annum       p^^^^^^UO 

Annual  Dividemi  payable  from  April  1823,  to  31  March  1832,  both  in-l ,  .^^  ^ja 
dusive,  on  a  CapiUl  uf  £14,553,000  at  the  rate  of  8  per  Cent      .     / 1''^^*-'*^ 

WILLIAM  SMKE,  Cuixp  Accoumtamt. 
Bank  of  Kngland,  27  June,  1832. 
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TABLE  VIII. 

An  AccouMT  of  the  Annual  Avera^  of  Loss  by  Bad  Debts  on 
the  Discounts  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from  the  year  1795  to 
1881,  both  inclusive. 

£31,696 

WILLIAM  SMEE,  Cuibf  Acooumtamt. 
Bank  of  SogUnd,  13  June,  1832. 


An  Account  of  the  Average  Amount  of  Loss  to  the  Bank  of 
England  from  Poroerjes  in  the  Public  Funds,  during  the  last 
Ten  Years. 

^le  Average  Amount  in  each  Tear  is  .         .         ,        £40,204 

WILLIAM  SMEE,  Chibf  Accountant. 


TABLE  IX. 

An  Account  of  the  Average  Loss  per  Annum  incurred  by  the 

Bank  from  Forobries  in  the  Public  Funds,  during  the  last 

Ten  Years,  and  the  actual  Loss  in  each  Year. 

£. 
In  the  Tear        .         .         .     1822 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 


12.676 

Nil. 

360,214 

972 

10,996 

1,612 

1,110 

700 

11,869 

1,891 


10}      402,040 

40,204  Average  Lo«  per  Amu 
WILLIAM  SMEE,  Chibf  Accountant. 


An  Account  of  Forokries  of  Bank  Notes,  discovered  to  be  forged 
by  presentation  for  Payment,  or  otherwise. 


ToUl 

Total 

Tcmn. 

£1 

£2 

£5 

£10 

£20 

£25 

number  of 
Notes. 

nominal 
Value. 

1828 

725 

34 

358 

66 

4 

•  ■ 

1,187 

£3,343 

1829 

613 

30 

432 

40 

3 

. . 

1,118 

3,293 

1830 

273 

23 

281 

37 

■  • 

1 

615 

2,119 

1831 

193 

28 

134 

12 

2 

• . 

369 

1,079 

[PAET  II. 


Ab  AccacvT  «f  tbc  Avts^jR  \bd>cm  m*  Ba«K  X»ixs  ■  Cimilatioii  in  nch 
r  af  the  V*v.  t««  itK  t>  c^  fj^jtt  u«e  ;  Atingawhing  Noltt 


i;3-"i 

^■ 

irH      A 

ITU        Am 

17K        *• 

am 

17V  «H> 

mihifc 

I79S«M 

«M 

l»>«a> 

a™ 

IBM  AM* 

«N. 

IMl  ««> 

dBM 

IBM  Afeti 

dMa 

lUSdn* 

dkto 

IBM  dill. 

dn« 

i.JK.SM      [•.3t».7l«  ;   l*.4±£,« 


kWdtaara.*»iMpmu^     ir.CIB.-lfiB 


is.s.--j.:>) 

I«,7i.-.<10 


1J.3U.6W 
Ib.lia.tM 

16.9iS.800 
I6.r«0.380 
17.133,^70 
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Avenge  Amount  of  Bane  Notbs  ia  Circulation,  &c. — Continued. 


B«.k  Nutei  of  i:b.  .gd  <>F«i<l> 
Uiltu    u>iUu£9.        .     . 

leis   .    . 

B«>k  NutM  of  £5.  ud  uinHrJi 
Ditto    uiidafS.        .     . 

1813  .      . 

Buk  NolMoKft.  ud  upowd. 
Dirtu    uodraiS.        .     . 

1814  .     . 

KUo    under  £&.        .     . 

1615     .     . 

Buk  N'olf.  of  ilS.  and  upwordi 
Ditto    under  i3.        .     . 

1816     .     . 

Bwik  NolM  of  ilS.  knd  upwanln 
JMIo    uDder£S.        .     . 

1S17     .     . 

Buk  N»t«i  of  £%.  »ad  upward* 
Ditto    under  £5.        .     . 

1818  .     . 

Buk  Not»  of  £S.  ud  upward. 
Ditto    under  £5.        .     . 

1819  .     . 

.  Bull  Notei  orXJ.  and  upwirdi 
]        Ditto    uuderjo.        .     . 

IB20     .     . 

.  Bank  Ni.tei  nt£b.  aatl  upward. 
Diltu    under  Jl'S.        .     . 

1821  .     . 

IKlto     under  b.       .     . 

1822  .     . 

31  March. 

30  June.: 

30  St-ptcmUi. 

15,816,350 
7,5U5,67U 

I5,45!«,66U 
7,465,560 

15 
7 

S33,770 
626,500 

IS,  64.-, 330 
7,672,170 

■23,3J2.020 

22,924,220 

23 

460,270 

23,319,520 

16,144,920 
7,788,220 

16,138,590 
7,607,600 

15 
8 

8U9,2IU 
037,120 

16,002,590 
8,165,940 

23,933,140 

23,946,190 

2.1 

936,330 

24,258,530 

16,803,390 
8,354,320 

17,237,670 
8,626,600 

19 
9 

067,920 
571,950 

18,502,690 
9,465,910 

25,157,710 

25,864,270 

28 

639,850 

27,968,600 

18,075,430 

9,222,860 

17,936,610 

9,076,630 

17 
9 

714,910 
456,520 

16,912,840 
9,161,730 

27,298,290 

27,103,440 

27 

171,430 

26,074,370 

17,484,520 
9,088,760 

17,311,280 
9,051,960 

18 
9 

27 

063,320 
170,380 

233,700 

17,472,630 
8,656,410 

26,129,040 

26,373,280 

26.363,240 

18,900,600 
8,237, fiyo 

19,645,180 
7,896,020 

21 

517,920 
9Se,160 

21,167,300 
7,748,640 

27,138,290 

27,341,200 

29 

304,080 

28.915,940 

10,957,420 
7.458, aiO 

KO, 113.410 
7.379,930 

19 

7 

336,050 
537,460 

18,523,430 
7,481,810 

28,413,730 

27,433,340 

26 

893,510 

26,005,240 

18,363,2:^0 
7,431,220 

18,165,090 
7,226,8«iO 

18 
17 

18;!,  (1.30 
301 ,930 

16,950,240 
6,960,560 

25,794,440 

25,391,970 

25 

483,960 

23,910,800 

17,375,740 

6,738,110 

17,099,080 
6,662,920 

17 
6 

707,470 
757,020 

16,708,650 
6,569,380 

21,133,8311 

23,762,000 

24 

464,490 

23,876,030 

17,6.1.1,790 
6,521,270 

17,489,950 
5,393,330 

18 
2 

030,900 

718,460 

16,558,730 
1,357,190 

24,157,060 

22,883,280 

20 

749,360 

18,515,920 

17,136,470 
1,450,330 

16,256,140 
1,063,170 

17 

30.!,  640 
875,800 

16,402,170 
763,770 

18,586,800 

17,319,310 

18 

379,440 

17,16B,B4r 

252                                         TABLE  X.                              [part  ri.  ' 
Average  Amount  of  BiNK  Notes  iu  Circulalion,  &c. — Continued. 

Averngen  in  Ihe  QuarleiB  taimg 

Bmfc  Note*  of  JB.  •od  upnai* 
Ditto     uodetiS.       -.      . 

1823  .     . 

Bulk  Nota  of  £5  and  upwinlt 
Ditto    iu>dia£5.        .     . 

1824  .     . 

Bai.k  Not™  of  £5.  and  iipwudi 
Dittu    uDd«r£a.        .     . 

1825  .     . 

Bank  Note,  of  i'S.oaJ  upwud. 
Uiilo     uiidet  iS.         .      . 

1826  .      . 

31  Ma«b. 

30  JuHo. 

17,447,5511 
689,560 

17,375,760 
617,510 

18,709,020 
657,010 

18,603,210 
518,480     , 

18,137,110 

17.993,270 

19.266,030 

19.121,690 

19,174.890 
490,310 

19,442,730 

464,060 

20,177,820 
446,590 

19,913,040 
431,930 

19,665,200 

19,906.790 

20,624.410 

20,344,970    [ 

20,665,Rno 
418, 87U 

19,^^9,990 
407,-80 

19,378,290 
398, U7U 

19,245,430 
SO3,410    ^ 

21,084,470 

19,837,770 

19,77fi,3G0 

19.748,840    ' 

23, 135,690 
1,343.380 

21,563,030 
1.409,940 

20,517,790 
1,215.850 

19,055.600    ' 
695.670 

24,479,670 

23,052,970 

21,733,640 

19,951,270 

Bank  Note,  of  £S.  nnd  upwird. 
Dillu.    under  a.          .      . 

1827     .     . 

BtQk  Nolw  of  £5.  uid-upw«d. 
Ditto    uadsr^S.        .     . 

1B38     .     . 

Bank  Note,  of  £S..nd  upward. 
DUlo     under  £5.         .      . 

1829  .     . 

Bank  Nulf.  of  £5.  and  upward. 
Ditto    uud«i5,        .     . 

1830  .     . 

Bank  N«t<»  of  £5.  >»d  upi-ard. 
Ditto    ima.r£S.        .     . 

1831  .     . 

BankNot-of£S,.ndupwMd. 
DiK«    undwXS.        .     . 

1832  .     . 

20,583,570 
G8li,n7€ 

21,054.360 
558.420 

21,916,750 
4^7,770 

20,314.060   1 
448.320    1 

21,270,24(J 

21,612,680 

22,404,520 

20,762,380  )A 

21,118,540 
419,980 

20.256,960 

399,510 

21.166,790 
384,250 

90, Ml  .510  Q 
371.820  H 

2I,S38,S20 

20,656,470 

21,551,040 

20,413,330 

19,97l,fi9U 
35e,8<10 

30.330,550 

l9,2r2,3no 
344.750 

19,425,030 
335,010 

18,575,980 
3'26,170 

19,567,050 

19,760,040 

18,902,150 

ig,H63,950 

321,330 

20.694.890 
317,010 

21,041,660 
313,720 

19,301,630 
310,320 

19,985,280 

2T,D1I,900 

21 .355.580 

19,611.850 

19.268,840 
307.270 

18,339.130 
304.850 

18.446,600 
302,760 

15,980,994 
30I.07O 

19,S7fi,110 

18.643,980 

18,749.360 

16,289,060 

17,900,950 
299,280 

17.579,920 
297,110 

18.200.230 

17,877,030 

1 

Iherli.tiort  Amounl.  ufBank  Note»  in  cireul»tion  offS.  and  u|>wkrd*  and  that*  ondi 
£5.  froiD  March  1797  (vhcD  Ibelaller  «en  Bnl  iuuM)  to  17lh  April  1S05,  IL>  Baa 
i*  unable  10  fiitniih  the  .rporale  Ayfrags  Anxxinli  r>«viau>  (D  Jime  MiOi. 
B.„*  ofK^Kland,  JftJi  Auffuit,  IS32.                      WILLIAM  SMKE,  Cattr  Acc««t*».t. 
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TABLE  XL 

Ajt  EsTiiiATU)  Account  of  Profit  derived  by  the  Bank  from 
Circulation  of  Prouissort  Notes,  and  from  Goybrnmbnt 
Business. 

Cfareolalioa    ...    £  20,000,0001  ^  „.  ^^^  ^^^ 

Gofemmait  Deposits      .    4,000,OOo| £24,000,000 

Of  which  2-3rdi  are  estimated  to  be 

invested  in  Securities  and  l-3rd  in 

Bullion. 
SecuritiM  £16,000,000,  vis. 

9,000,000  Exchequer  Bills    .   .  at  2^  per  cent  £202,500 
800,000  Stock 3  „  24,000 

1,000,000  Advances  for  Circula-I  ,  oa  aaa 

tion  on  Discount  .   f  ^  »  ^*'»"''" 

500,000  Country  Discounts     .     3)        „  17,500 

4,700,000 41        „  193,875 

467,875 

16,000,000 

Dednct: 

Expense  of  Circulation £106,000 

Eiqpense  of  Government  Deposits 10,000 

Stamp  Duty  on  Circulation 70,000 

One  per  cent,  on  Capital  (held  Jay  Government  atl   ...  ^^ 
3  per  cent.)     ..•••.....)         ' 

333,000 

134,875 

THE  PUBLIC  DEBT. 

Amonnt  received  from  G^ovemment  for  Manage-^ 

ment  of  the  Public  Debt,  for  the  Tear  ending  >  £251 ,000 
5th  April,  1832,  including  Life  Annuities     .   j 

Management  of  Life  Annuities,  proposed  to  be\         »  f^^wv 
trmnsfened J  ^»""" 

248,000 

Dednct: 
Expenses  for  Management  of  the  National  Debt    •  £164,000 

204,000 

44,000 

EsTWATBD  Pbovxt    .     •     .    £178,875 


WILLIAM  SMEE,  Canr  AoooiwTAirr. 
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TABLE  XII. 

As  AccousTof  the  Anaual  sT«rage  Amount  ofCouirBRciAi,  Papck 
under  Discount  kt  the  Bank,  io  Lopdon,  in  each  Year,  from  the 
Year  1795. 


l8ai...4,M1.5(iO 

18:^6... 4,908.300 
ieJ7... 1,340,400 
1828. ..1,167,400 
1829... 3,aMI  ,700 
I8J0...  919,900 
1831...  1,533,600 


Tun 

c 

IWIh 

IKIIfi 

.12380.100 

IHI)/ 

.13.48^.600 

INON 

.12,9.'>0,100 

IHIM 

.15,475,700 

IKIO 

.20.070.600 

IHIi 

.  14.335  40« 

l(tl2. 

.14,291,600 

iHi;i. 

13,330,  WO 

1814. 

.13,285,800 

1 795... 2.946.500 
1796. ..3.505,000 
1797. ..5.350.000 
1798.. .4.490,600 
1799. ,.5,403.900 
18M...«,401.9W 
1801...  7,905.100 
180d... 7,533.300 
1803..  10.747 ,600 
1804.. .9^82.400 

An  AccutiNT  of  the  av<-rege  Auiotint   of  Billh  and  Notba  nnder 
Disraunt,  in  each  of  the  Quarters  of  the  Years  1815  to  1881. 


1815. 

14,9*7,100 

1816. 

11.416,400 

1817. 

.3,960,600 

.4.3«,200 

1819. 

.6.515,000 

1820. 

,3,883,600 

IB2I. 

.2,676,700 

182-J- 

.3.366,700 

1823. 

.3.123300 

1824. 

.2,369,800 

Fi™iQo.n« 

SrccBcf  Qn.fter. 

Third  Quiri^r 

Fo>...h  <lu«Mr 

Vr.™. 

«aii«ai.i>u.ch 

fndinaStb  June 

(ndil's  »h'  s^f't. 

'-""SSI'l   IJ«. 

£. 

£. 

i'. 

£. 

1815 

13,611,500 

13,846,500 

16,613,200 

15,717,300 

1816 

14,315,900 

13,3Sll,400 

10,569.400 

7,399,S0A 

1817 

5,62.1,500 

4,148,300 

3,329.300 

3,541 ,20fl 

1818 

2,«S,900 

2.8.17, SOO 

4,610,400 

6,66^,700 

1819 

S,3fl3,;00 

fi.  63  J  ,-300 

6,0*1,600 

5,042,200 

IBSO 

4,910,700 

3, 605, MM) 

3,9S7.600 

3,130,70(1 

1S2I 

3,23S,300 

8,715,100 

2,294.100 

«,459,300 

1823 

3,137,000 

3,-2l6.5l>0 

3,388,-00 

3,7W,60O 

1823 

4,lfl7,io0 

3, 252. 200 

2.^01,400 

2,334,200 

1824 

2,226, »00 

2,5* (,500 

2,449,800 

2/248,900 

1825 

3,468,800 

8,973,700 

5,4M,000 

7,839, WW 

1826 

9,586,7I« 

5,037,400 

S,9.W.5O0 

2,104,800 

1827 

3,198,600 

1, -226. 400 

],t07,.SOO 

1,JS9,8U0 

1828 

1 .298,400 

1,165,600 

i,iro,8oo 

2,157.200 

1829 

3.952,yOO 

3,283,;00 

2,611,800 

2,152,700 

1830 

1 ,860,500 

1,4M,G(K1 

l,«7lh,AM 

1,930,700 

1831 

2,549,200 

3,240,200 

WILLI  A 

3,j22,.'i00 
H  SHBB,  Cbie 

3,771,500 
Accocktaht. 

TABLE  XIU. 

An  Account  of  the  averag*  Amount  of  Bills  nniler  Diatmuirt  (or 
Bankers,  during  the  Year  ihS\. 

Id  1831 £844,077 

N.  B.— No  >ew>tn  Acenwl  of  Di>in>iiKl  fbr  Baakan  «>■  (opt  niur  to  1831. 
WILLIAU  SUEK,  Cuiav  Acoouhtiht. 

BRANCH  BANKS. 

AA'AocouNToTlhe  average  Amount  of  Bills  under  Discount  at  the 
Branch  Banks,  during  the  Years  1828,  1829,  1830,  and  1831. 

Is  1828 £281,000 

1829  750,000 

1830 700,000 

18S1 1,718,000 

WILUAU  SUGK,  Cnar  AocouniMr. 
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TABLE  XIV. 

\n  Account  of  the  Amount  of  the  Notes  or  the  B*nk  of  Enolukd  in 
Circulation,  diUigguiHliing  ttioM  under  Five  Puiinds  ;  uf  the  AmouDt  of 
>M  Deposit*;  and  of  the  Amount  of  all  SecurilieH  held  by  the  Bank,  on 
IheJJSth  February  and  Slst  AiiRusl  in  each  Year,  from  the  Year  1778 
e  same  can  be  aBcettained), 


to  7tb  August,  1832,  (<io 
fOmutj  28,  1778. 


7,'1J0,3.W 

4,Ge2,ian 

13,102,480 


£  ll,473,SiO 


£  13,3711,770 


£  13,134,980 


Febniaijr  28, 1778. 
Sccuriliei : 
Public       7,898,2921,,  -mm*. 

Bulliou     ....     2,010,690 


R»l  £1,128,730    jC13,'i3I,310 


Auffiwiai,  1778. 

BecuriliEit 

Public       6,540,4331  „  ~_  m« 

PriT«l.      3,U87;i37|  9.«».9?0 

BulUiia     .     .     .     .     3,128,420 


R«t  11,282,740    £12,756,390 


Fcfanim  28, 1779. 

Swuiilivi: 

Priv.te      2.073,608j"' "*'"'' 
Bullion     ....     3,711,1S0 


Rent  £I,276,2S0    £14,647,060 

AugiutSl,  1779^^ 
Public  ""7^433,649)  „  „•  un 


Rnt  £1,355,560    £  13,833,140 


'|tO,901,OM 
'.     3,J8I,060 


Rest  £1,347,460    £14,482,090 


Public  6,740,5141,.  -„  ^^ 
Print.  3, 605  ,026  ;"'■'*•** 
"■■"■--  .     4,178,370 


Public 
PriraU 
Bullion 

RMt  £1,S27,510    £14,524,910 

Fvbfwjr  3S,  ITsT 

SKuritin  ; 
Public       8,640,073),,  ,-,  ,„ 
Pri»«t«      2,546,067/" '»"•'" 


B«rt  £1,576,800    £14,466,080 
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August  31, 1781. 


Cifciiunoii 


6,309,430 
5,921,630 


£  12,231,060 


February  28, 1782. 


CSieiil«tioa 
Deposits    • 


8,028,880 
6,130,300 


£  14,159,180 


August  31, 1782. 


CiRBlalion 
Dspoiits   • 


6,759,310 
6,759,450 


£  13,518,760 


Feliniary28,  1783. 


•     •     .     •     • 


Dipoiili 


7,675,090 
4,465,000 


£  12,140,090 


August  30, 1783. 


CSicolslloii 
Dspoiili    • 


6,307,270 
6,105,650 


£  12,412,920 


Febnimr7  28, 1784. 


CSrculslioii 
Deposits    • 


6,202,760 
3,903,920 


£  10,106,680 


August  31, 1784. 


D^osits 


5,592,510 
6,267,130 


£  11,859,640 


Febnimry  28, 1785. 


CSieulatioii 
Deposits    , 


5,923,090 
6,669,160 


£  12,599,250 


Au^^ttai,  1781. 
Securities: 
PubUc       6,609,457),,  -.^  c.a 
Private      4,501 , 053  j"'^^®'^'^ 
BuUion     ....     2,862,590 


Best  £1,742,040     £  13,973,100 

Febrou]r28,  1782. 
Securities : 
PubUc      10,346,0551-3  _-  .^ 
Private      3,448,015/ *^'^**»'''* 
Bullion     ....     2,157,860 

Rest  £1,792,750      £15,951,930 

August  31, 1782. 
Securities : 
Public        8,987,5731|,  ^,  -^ 
Private      4,496,217j*^»*"»^'* 
BulUon     ....     1,956,550 

Rest  £1,921,580    £15,440,340 

February  28, 1783. 

Securities: 

PubUc      10,016,3491,-1  -j^.  -^ 

Private       2,779,431j'*'^**»^* 

Bullion  ....       1,321,190 


Rest  £1,976,880    £14,116,970 

Au||;ust  30, 1783. 
Securities : 
Public       9,566,037),^  a^,  ^^ 
Private       4,275,763/'^''^*  »*^ 
BuUion    ....        590,080 

Rest  £2,018,960    £14,431,880 

February  28, 1784. 
Securities: 
Public       7,789,2911,,  ^.^ 
Private      3,829,929/ "»•'*' 
BuUion     ....         655,840 

Rest  £2,168,380    £  1*>,275,060 

Augiist  31, 1784. 
SecuritieH : 

Public  8,435,7771,2  504  sM 
Private  4,088, 603/*''»^**»*" 
Bullion     ....     1,539,830 

Rest  £2,204,570    £  14,064,210 

February  28,  1785. 
Securities ; 
PubUc        7,198,5641,« 
Private      4,973,926r*»*^*»*** 
BuUion     ....     2,740,820 

Rest  £2,321,060    £14,913,310 
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Augiut  31, 17S5. 


.     7,S81.9r.O 
.     6,151  ,(i6U 

£  13,733,6'JO 


£  14,231,920 


£  IS,3l7,26a 


£  1S,531,S20 


Auguit  31,  I76S. 
Soeiiritieii : 
ic        C,rjr),8911   q  qj,  ,__ 
Bte      3,aiB,(i7Bf  "f'^'*'" 
lou     .     .     .     .     »,4B7,IMD 


Rett  £2,608,930    £15,431,610 


Roit  £2,598,710    £  16,332,330 

Au|^ii.t3l,  17tl6. 

SecuHliva  I 

PiilJic       7,9'<8,241l,.  ,—  ™_ 

Pri.are       2, 390, 538  J '''•^"''*' 

Bullion      ....     6,311,050 


Rvil  £2,638,260    £  16,689,830 

Febraary  28,  17S7. 

SecuritLva : 

Public       7,fi4.',5871.,  g.--,. 

PrivBle      »,7I6,463/"'*'"'''*'' 

BiiUiun     ....    6,686,690 

£  16,98^,740 


Ri'tt  £-2,7^3,8 

Au{^31,  1787. 

Secunlieii  i 

PuMLc       8,066,303),,  b.,  ,-» 

Pri«t*      3,787,3S7i"'™'"* 

Bullion     ....    6,993,000 


Beil  £2,829,400    £  18,146,660 

FobriMry  29, 1788! 

Secuntiei; 

Public       7,933,8571,,  gg.  ,,. 

PriT.le      4,030,6Wr'''"'*"' 

Uullion     ....     ^,743,440 


Public 
PrivHte 
Bullion 


9,780    £  17,(i07,9M 


e,a-iu,uDai,,  ,_.  J-, 
2,730,253j"»'"'»'™ 
.     .     .     .     0,8*9,160 


Reit  £2,937,960    £  18,469,4 


IVt>ni«rr  as,  1789. 

Sccuritin : 

Public       3,tr!49,582K.  g^  —. 

Pri^ata       2,71i;i08j''''"°>'" 

Bullion     ....     7,838,730 


Rut  £  2,844,840    £18,180,420 
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Au{^t31,1789. 

Circulatioii 11,121,800 

DiepoMti 6,402,450 

£  17,524,250 


February  28,  1790. 

Circulatioii 10,040,540 

6,223,270 

£  16,263,810 


August  31,  1790. 

Ciieulatioa 11,433,340 

Di^onti 6,199,200 

£  17,632^540 


k      February  28, 1791. 

Ciieulatioa 11,439,200 

6,364,550 

£  17,803,750 


August  31,  1791. 

CiieolalioD 11,672,320 

Drpontf 6,437,730 

k  _  

£  18,110,050 


February  29, 1792. 

CiienlatiOQ 11,307,380 

Depoiiti 5,523,370 

£  16,830,750 


Auguit31, 1792. 

Ciicidalion 11,006,300 

IhgomlB 5,526,480 

£  16,532,780 


February  28, 1793. 

Cifcnlalioa 11,888,910 

Depoirti 5,346,450 

£  17,235,360 


August  31,  1789. 
Securities : 


Public       9,661,859),,  -g-  -^ 
Private       2,035,9611**'^^^'^^ 
...     8,645,860 


Bullion 


Rest  £2,819,370    £  20,343,620 

February  28,  1790. 

Securities : 

Public       8,347, 3871,^,  330  ,^ 

Private       l,984,733/*"»*"'''^ 

Bullion      ....     8,633,000 

Rest  £2,700,310    £18,965,120 

Au^  31, 1790. 
Securities : 

BulUon     ....     8,386,330 


Rest  £2,757,310    £  20,389,850 

February  28,  1791. 

Securititn  • 

Public      10,380,3581,2  g^o  ^^ 

Private      2,222,282/' ^'®"^«^***' 

Bullion     ....     7,869,410 

Rest  £2,668,300    £  20,472,050 

August  31, 1791. 
Securities : 

Public  10,921,3001,2  R\9  QiO 
Private  l,898,640j'^>^*^''^ 
Bullion     ....     8,055,510 


Rest  £2,765,400    £  20,875,450 

February  29, 1792. 
Securities : 
Public        9,938,7991.3 
Private      3,129,761  T'*'"^'^®^ 
Bullion     ....     6,468,060 

Rest  £2,705,870    £  19,536,620 

Au^t  31, 1792. 
Securities : 
Public      10,715,0411,,  ,^  Q,. 
Private      3,190,869r^'^^»^*^ 
Bullion     ....     5,357,380 

Rest  £2,730,510    £  19,263,290 

February  28,  1793. 
Securities : 

BulUon     ....    4,010,M 
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Fcbniu;  2S,  1794. 


£   iG,Ti2,-lW 


August  3),  l;U5. 


FcbruBiyS!),  1796. 


£  16,431,8*1 


£  15,902,110 


Priv.,te       4,4J7,34j)'^'™''™' 
Bulliui 5,322,010 

Rat  £2,8ia,Mi)    £20,131,690 

Fel>rii«ty  28,  1704. 


.'at;  4;57j;;-y4)'''.53-'.5M 

IliuQ     .'.'..     6,9B7,I10 
It  £2,375,8.10    £  21,511,660 


Hmate      3,5-(3;4l2}'2.4_«,460 


Rent  £2,994 ,0S0    £  19,216,5'0 

F«b[.w[jS8,  I79S.  ' 

SLiuHties : 
Public      13,161,1721.-  on   «„ 

Biilllua      ....     6,127,720 

Rent  £2,948,530    £  22,039^ 

A'M-uit.tl,1795. 
Securilw- : 

Bulliun     ....     5,136,350 
Rest  £3,109,090    £  22,12fi,270 


^;°J8}l7,139,M0 
'.     .     2,539,630 


Reil  £3,247,590    £  1 


\Mc      1».8".347) 

'.ivnte       6, 150,123/'' ''™'"* 

lulliun      ....     2,182,950 


£  19,148,420 


Public  11,714,4311,-  __  _„ 

Pri«(o  5;123;319J"'^"''" 

UulUoD  ....     1, 08ft, 170 

\  %,1 
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AugnttSl,  1797. 
Circulation : 
Bask  Notes  of  £5  aod 


lakNoteaof  £5  aod),^  ..^^  ^«eA 

PottBiUa     ....  r^'^^^'^^n.. 11, 114,120 
Bank  Nofei  under  £5           867 ,  585  J 
Dvposita 7,765,350 


£  18,879,470 


February  28, 1798. 
Circulation : 


Bank  Notea  nf  £5  and  up-\ , ,  ^^  .7  g.^  /.x 

wilrdB,  and  Post  Bills     }» » »647,610^  ,3^095^330 

Bank  Nutw  under  £5    .    .   1,448 ,220  J 

Depowtt 6,148,900 

£  19,244,730 


August  31, 1798. 
Circulation : 
Bank  Notes  of^£5  and  up-' 

waitds, 
Bank  Notes 
Deposits 8,300,720 


rotes  of£6  and  up- Kq  -.«  ,^. 

I,  and  Post  Bills     y^f^^^^f^^}  12,180,610 

rotes  under  £5    .   .  1,531,060) 


£  20,481,330 


February  28,  1799. 
Circulation : 


Bank  Notes  of  £5  and  up-1 , 1  ^q^  |«/.x 

wards,  and  Post  Bills     }»*»^^»»5"l  12,959,800 
Bank  Notes  under  £5    .   .  1,465,650] 
Deposits 8,131,820 


£  21,091,620 


August  31, 1799. 
Circulation : 


Bank  Notes  of  £5  and  up-\ «,,  |v..  -q|v> 

wards,  and  Pbst  Bills     T^'"*^'^^" I  13,389,490 
Bank  Notes  under  £5    .   .   1,341 ,700  J 


Deposits 


7,642,240 
£  21,031,730 


February  28, 1800. 
Circulation : 


Bank  Notes  of  £5  and  up-\|.  ».»  q»/)x 

wards,  and  PostBilU     J*^>'*7^>»'*"1  16,844,470 
Bank  Notes  under  £5    .   .  1,471 ,540  J 


7,062,680 
£  23,907,150 


August  31, 1800. 
Circulation: 


Bank  Notes  of  £5  and  up-\ , «  ^q  .^^^ 

wards,  and  Post  Bills     r^'**"'^^"  1 15,047,180 
Bank  Notsa  under  £5    .   .  1,598,640] 
Dspottti 8,335,060 

£  23,388,340 


An^  31, 1797. 

Securities: 


Public       8,765,224ljg  og,  lyn 
Private      9,465 ,946r^'^*  '^^^ 
...     4,089,620 


Bulliun 


Rest  £3,471,320    £22,350,790 


February  28,  1798. 
Securities : 

BuUion     ....     5,828,940 
Rest  £3,383,710    £  22,628,440 

August  31, 1798. 
Securities: 
Public      10,930,0381,-  ^^  -«, 
Private      6j419,602r^»^^'^ 
Bullion     ....     6,546,100 

Rest  £3,414,410    £  23,895,740 


February  28, 1799. 
Sectuities : 
PubUc      11,510,677),-  ^^  ^in 
Private      5,528;353r^»^^'^ 
Bullion     ....     7,563,900 


Rest  £3,511,310    £24,602,930 


Au^t3l,  1799. 
Securities  * 
PubUc       9,452,955Kg  030  440 
Private      7,477,485j*'*»'''^»*^ 
Bullion     .     •     .     •     7,000,780 

Rest  £2,899,490    £23,931,880 


February  28,  1800. 

Public  13,975,663)2,  404  050 
Private  7,448,387/^' '*^»"^ 
Bullion     ....     6,144,250 


Rest  £3,661,150    £  27,S68, 


Au^ist  31,  1800. 
Secunttes . 

Bullion     ....     5,150,456 
Rert  £3,906,630    £  27,888,870 
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7  2S,lfi01. 


B>nkNDl«iiir£SuidDp-1,,  ..a  . 

■midi,  ind  Po«t  BJU     f''»>=>^"''' 

B>Dk  Not«t  under  £5    .    ,2,631,7 

DqNaiti 


[  16,213,'J80 

.   10,745,840 


£  26, as*), 120 


Augoiai,  ISOl. 

CSrcolatioa: 

BankNota  of  £Stndup.),q  ,.^  . 

nrd^uidPMtBUU     /'^•'*J>' 

B«iikN<itiaiiDd«r£&   .  .  2,412,6 

DiquMU 


"l  lJ,55fi,llO 
.     B,I33,S30 

£  22,G89,94D 


BuikNatetaf£5udup-l,.  ...  , 

w«Til«,»ndPoil  Bill.     ('*.="-*.^ 

Buk  Notn  uDdsr  £5    .   .  2,612,0 


Aujfiut  31,  1 

Circulation : 

Buk  Notei  or  £h  and  u; 

wardi,  and  Pu»t  Billa 

Bank  Nolei  under  £i    . 

Orfoaila    .... 


BankNutMor£5uidun-1,„  ,.„ 

wurLi,  and  Pmt  Billi      ;'-'■*'" 

Bank  Notx  under  £3    .   .  2,958 

Oapouti 


.     9,739,140 

£  26,«36,770 


^'"115,319,930 

9C0f 

.     .     6,050,240 


.  .1  Purt  Bill. 
Bank  NotM  under  £:^ 
Dcpoidtt 


'-3301  |i,983,330 

5,940) 
.     ,     9,617,240 


FaSinnry  29,  1604. 
CimilBtiiin  : 

..rd^  and  Po.1  Bill.'  }'2.5«.5 
Bank  NatM  und«T  £5  .  .  4,531,2 
PqKMiti 


I  17,077,830 
,  8,670,830 
£  35,7M,660 


Februarr  28, 1801. 
SiKiiTiliM : 
Public      I5,9i8,0111„,  ,,.  ,«, 
PriTBte     1U;466;719  ]**■*"''*• 
Bullion     ....     4,640,120 


Best  £4,105,730    £31,064,850 


August  31, 1801. 

Seei<ri(i>!.w : 

Public      ll.W6.8'3Ua09  570 

Pn»uto     10, 262, 697  J"'™''"'' 

BuUiun     ....     4,335,260 


4,890    £  26,544,630 


FBbriiai7  28,  1802. 

P,.l.lic*74',799,094U,  ,, 
PtiTate  7,760,726r''" 
Bullion     ....     4,152,950 

R««t  £4,067,680    £  26,112,770 


1,9S9,8» 


Au^uil31,  1802. 

Securitiei : 

Public      13,528,5991,,  ,,-  , 

PrivMe     13,584,761/"''"'' 

BulUoa     ....     3,891,7 


Reitt  £4,168,370    £31,005,140 


February  26,  1803. 

Public  ""Ml>,8e71j3  g..  ™ 
Pfiviit-  14,497,013^^''*"'''"' 
Bullion      ....     3,776,750 


Keil  £4,321,480    £  27,691,6 


Aii|{u*t3l,  1803. 
SecuiiiU* : 
PnUie      13,336,179U-  .,_  „- 
Pri»»te     13,582,C6ir^'"^''*" 
Bullion     ....     3,503,500 

R^Ht  £J, 710,770    £30,511,340 


Fubcua^r  29,  1804. 
Swiunlies: 
Public      14,6     .        ,„ 
PriTBte     12,3U,28li'' 
BulUun     ....     3,372,140 


'm,998,970 


Rett  £4,616,450    £30,371,110 
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August  31, 1804. 
CircnlatioD : 


Bank  Notes  of  £5  and  up-\,Q  aru  TQa"! 

wards,  and  Post  Bills     }12,466,7901  17,153,890 

Bank  Notes  under  £5     .   .  4,687,100) 


Deposits 


9,715,530 
£  20,869, 42 J 


February  28,  1805. 
Circulation : 


BankNotesof  £5  andup-\ ,<2  t\\\  Mn\ 

wards,  and  Post  Bills     /*^»""»*'*"l  17,871,170 
Bank  Notes  under  £§    .   .  4,860,160) 
Deposits 12,083,620 

£  29,954,790 

August  31, 1805. 
Circulation : 
BankNotesof  £5  and  up- \,«  »^a  tia^ 

wards,  and  Post  BiUs     )"  »»5Z,7401  ,6,388,400 
Bank  Notes  under  £5    .    .  4,525,660) 
Dtapowts 14,048,080 

£  30,43^1,480 

Febniary  28,  1806. 

•    Circulation : 
Bank  Notes  of  £5  and  up.  \  1 »  07 1  cnn  a 

wards,  and  Pont  Bills     f^^f^^^  >»^"1  17,730, 
Bank  Notes  under  £5    .   .  4,458,600) 
Dvpoaits    •     .  •••••<" 


120 
9,980,790 


£  27,710,910 


Aui^ist  31, 1806. 
Ciiadation : 


Bank  Notes  of  £5  and  up-l  ,£  91.7  qqax 

wards,  and  Post  Bills     ;»»»7^^»'*"l  21 ,027,470 
Bank  Notes  under  £5    .   .  4,269,540) 
Deposits 9,636,330 

£  30,663,800 


February  28,  1807. 
Circidation : 

Bank  Notes  under  £5 


i'-}l2,840,790^  16,950,680 

.  .  4,019,890) 
11,829,320 


£  28,780,000 


August  31, 1807. 
Circulation  : 


Bank  Notes  of  £5  and  up-\ ,  r  Ann  qqax 

wards^and  Post  Bills     J'-'*'"^*^^"!  19,678,360 
Bank  NotM  omler  £5    .    .  4,^15,370) 
D^ta 11,789,200 

£  31,467,660 


August  31, 1804. 
Siiciintit^s  * 

Bullion     ....     5,879,190 


Rest  £4,836,450    £  31,705,870 


Febniary  28,  1805. 
Securities : 
Public      16,889,501\.^ft  --,  ^f. 
Private     n\77\[m]'^'^^^ '^^ 
BiilUon     ....     5,883,800 

Rest  £4,599,400    £  34,545,190 

August  31,  1805. 
SccuntieH  * 

Bullion     ....     7,624,500 
Rest  £4,960,870    £  35,397,350 

February  28, 1806. 
St*ctiritioM : 

Bullion     ....     5,987,190 
Rest  £4,867,350    £  32,578,260 


Augiist  31,  1806. 
Socuntms  * 

Public  14,167,772)29  473  .nO 
Private  15  305, 328/^'''^^ •*»*"" 
Bullion     ....     6,215,020 


Rest  £5,024,320    £  35,688,120 


February  28,  1807. 
S<H:urilie"< . 

Bullion     ....     6,142,840 
Rest  £4,771,300    £33,551,300 

Augiiit  31,  1807. 
Sectirities : 

Bullion     ....     6,484,350 


Rest  £4,953,740    £36,421,300 


\ 
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February  29, 1808. 
CirenlAtion : 


B«nkNotMof£5andui>-\«.  ^q,  -q^^ 

wards,  and  Pimt  BUls     r^'"*"*'^^"!  18,1 8S, 860 
Bank  Notes  under  £5    .   .  4,095, 170j 


Deposits 


11,961,960 
£  30,150,820 


August  31,  1808. 
Circulatiun : 


Bank  Notes  of  £5  and  up-)  lo  nqo  n9n^ 

ward«,  and  Po«t  Bills    /  *  ^ » •''''^ »"-^"  I  1 7 , 1 1 1 ,290 
Bank  Notes  under  £5    .   .  4,118,270J 
Deposits 13,012,510 


£  30,123,800 


February  28,  1809. 
Cimdation: 


Bank  Notes  of  £5  and  up-\ , ,  nA\  qao ^ 

wards,  and  Post  Bills     J^^*-^*  j**^"!  18,542,860 
Bank  Notes  under  £5     .    .  4,301,500) 
Deposits 9,982,950 


£  28,525,810 


August  31,  1809. 
Circulation : 


BankNotesof  £5  andup-\|  4  oqo  iiA-k 

wards,  and  Post  Bills     ji^»'5^'^»»»"l  19,674,180 
Bank  Nutes  under  £5     .   .   5,181,070) 
Deposits 12,257,180 


£  31 ,831 ,360 


February  28, 1810. 
Circulation : 


Bank  Nute«  of  £5  and  up- ) .  |.   w  q  ,  g,.  > 

war^ls,  and  Post  Hills     j*^»*^^**^"  I  21,019,600 
Bank  Nutes  under  £5     .    .  5,860,420) 
Deposits 12,457,310 


£  33,476,910 


August  31,  1810. 
Circulation : 


Bank  Nutes  of  £5  and  up-\ , .  w-rn  "fin  'k 

wards,  and  Post  Bdls     T^'^^"''^"  I  24,793,990 
Bank  Notes  under  £5    .    .  7,223,210) 
Dei)osits 13,617,520 


£  38,411,510 


February  28,  1811. 
Circulation  : 


Bank  Noten  of  £5  and  up^li  ^  o^o  i  oa^ 

ward!,  and  Post  Bills     jl6,i46,lJ01  23,360,220 

Bank  Notes  under  £5    .   .  7,114,090) 

DeiHisiU 11,445,650 

£  34,805,870 


February  29,  1808. 
Securities : 

Public  14,149,501)27  304  aqo 
Private  13,234, 579^^ '***** '"^" 
BulUon     .     .     •     .     7,855,470 

Rest  £5,088,730    £  35,239,550 


August  31,  1808. 
Seciuitit's : 
Public      14,936,394)„„  „^.  ^^^ 
Private     14;287/.96r^'^^'®^<> 
Bullion     ....     6,015,940 

Rest  £5,136,230    £  35,260,030 


Febniary28,  1809. 
Securities : 

Public  14,743,425)20  ^g  oflfl 
Private  14,374,775j'^'"®»^''*' 
BuUion     ....     4,488,700 

Rest  £5,081,090    £  33,606,900 


August  31,  1809. 
Securities  * 
Public      15,367,673)33  ™  270 
Private     18, 127,597  J'^'*'^''^'^*' 
Bullion     ....    3,658,480 


Rest  £5,256,390    £  37,087,7W 


February  28, 1810. 
Securities : 
Public       14,322,634)3.  3.^  ™ 
Private    2l,055,946r^»'*^*»^**' 
BulUou     ....     3,501,410 

Rest  £5,403,080    £  38,879,990 


Au^  31,  1810 
Securities : 
Publi 
Priv 
Bullion 


iblic      17,198,677),.  g.3 
ivate    23,775,093r"*^'''*''" 
....     3,191,850 


Rest  £5,754,110    £44,165,620 


February  28, 1811. 
Securities : 
Public      17,201,800)3.  122  3.0 
Private    19,920,55oP'*^'35® 
Bullion     «...     3,350,940 

Rest  £5,667,420    £  40,473,290 


\ 
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August  31, 1811. 
Circulation : 
Bu>kNot«tof£5andup.)..  -«„  .q^. 

wudt,  andPo»t  BilU     J*^»«>»^>«y"l  23,2d6,850 
Bank  Notes  under  £5    .   .  7, 594, 360 J 
Oepoidta 11,075,660 

£  34,362,510 

Felmiary  29,  1812. 
Circtilation: 
BankNotesof£5andup-)w  q.,  oq^> 

waidf,  and  Port  Billi    j*^'^^*'^^" I  23,408,320 
Bank  Notai  under  £5    .   .  7,457,030j 
D^oiita 11,595,200 


£.35,903,520 


AugoftSl,  1812. 
CiTculatiou : 


BankNotetof  £5andup-\««  ,q»   ..^. 

ward*,  and  Pout  BiUa    r^'"*^^'*'" I  23,026,880 
Bank Notat  under  £5    .  ^  7,641,410] 
Dqpoaita 11,848,910 


£  34,875,790 


February  27, 1813. 
Circulation : 


B*nkNot«aof  £5andup-\,.  ^q.  «o^v 

waida,  and  Povt  Bills    T^'^^^*^'^"  I  23,210,930 
Bank  Notes  under  £5    .   .  7,71S,610j 
D^podta 11,268,180 


£  34,479,110 


August  31, 1813. 
Ciietdation : 


BankNot«sof£5andnp-\.^  .q^  q-.^. 

tranls,  and  P6st  BilU    1*°'^^"'^^" I  24,828,120 
BMik  Notes  under  £5    .   .  8,037,140) 
Uspcwita 11,159,730 


£  35,987,850 


February  28, 1814. 
Circulation : 


Bank  Notes  of  £5  and  up-\||.   ...  kaiw 

wards,  and  Post  BilU     ;»o,4ja,MUl  24,801,080 
Bank  Notes uuder  £5    •   •  8,345,540) 


Deposita 


12,455,460 
£  37,256,540 


Aufi;u>t31,  1814. 
Circulation : 


Bank  Notes  of  £5  and  un-l , »  .  _  ^_ . 

wards,  and  Post  BilU     |»8>7"'^»^»»l  28,368, 
Bank  Notes  under  £5    .   •  9,665,080) 


Dspostta    • 


290 
14,849,940 
£  43,916,230 


AugQst31, 1811. 
Securities : 
Public      21 ,884,2481^  i^i,  ^^ 
Private     15',  199,032  P'^'^ 
BuUion     ,     .     .     •     3,243,380 


Rest  £5,964,070    £  40,326,580 


Fsbruary  29,  1812. 

SficuntiGs  * 

Bullion     ....    2,983,198 
Rest  £6,005,960    £41,009,480 

Au^t  31,  1812. 
Securities : 
Public     21,165,190\,»  .•.  ,^ 
Private    17|oiol93oP**^^'*''^ 
BuIUon     ....     3,099,270 

Rest  £6,399,270    £  41,275,390 

February  27,  1813. 
Securities: 
Public      25,036 ,826) _  q^  ^m 
Private     12;894;324r^'^^»^ 
Bullion     ....     2,884,500 

Rest  £6,336,340    £  40,815,450 


AnK:ust31, 1813. 
Seciiintiea  * 
Public      25, 691, 3361. rt  .^^  g^^ 
Private    14,514;744H®'^^'^ 
BulUon     ....    2,712,270 


Rest  £6,830,500    £  42,818,350 


February  28, 1814. 
Securities : 
Public      23,630,3171.,  o^O  Olft 
Private     18,359,593}*''^^^'^*'' 
BuUion     ....     2,204,430 

Rest  £6,937,800    £  44,194,340 


Auprttst31,  1814. 
Securities: 

BuUion     ....     2,097,680 


Rest  £7,225,410    £  50,443,640 


\ 
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FafanwTf  38, 1815. 
CimUtiDD : 

w»rd«h  wid  Purt  BLUi     )'».««, -1001  2; 
Buk  NotM  under  £S    .   ■  9,03J,250| 
Dcpouti 11, 


Anffi>it31,lt 
Cimilatiifti : 
B«.kNut«or£5.;dup-li,  „e  , 


£  3S, 963 ,900 


TOmarj  83,  IS16. 
CiitnUtion : 
Bulk  NoU>  of  £5  and  up-),.  »,„ 
mdi, and  Fort  BUU     ]'"'"''' 
BukNotauni]cT£5    .   .  9,001, 


,400] 


k  Not*  under  tb 


I  !6,758,720 

.  11,B56,380 


Febreoiy  28.  1(H7. 
CirculalioD : 
BankNutnof  £t  BodDn.1,-  „.,  , 
waidi,  and  PMt  B.Ut     J'^.W'.*' 
Baak  Nolti  under  £5    .   .  tl,136,2 


\  27,397,900 

.  10,825,610 
C  38,223,510 


Bank  Nutet  under  £5 


F«bniai7  28,  1BI8. 
Cireulalion  1 
Bank  Nam  of  £5  and  up-\of)  r 

*ard(,  and  VmX  Hill*     f      ' 
Bank  NoUi  uDilei  £a   .   ■  7,41 


'^l29,5M,780 
1 50  J 

.    9,084,590 

£  3S, ess ,370 


•^""127,770,970 
,6S0l 
.     .     7,937,550 


Auf^ut  31, 1818. 
Circu'ntioii ! 
Bank  Notes  «f  £5  and  up-Ko  --,  „ 
»arts,  and  Pu,l  Kilt.     Y^>^^^.^ 
BMk  NdIw  undur  £5    .   .  7,525,9 


I  20,202, ISO 
.     7,927,730 
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Fabtniry  28, 1815. 

Beeurilies: 

Public      27,502,8041^.  .„  ™, 

Privat.    17;045;696|**''^'"» 

Bullion     ....     8,036,910 


Heat  £7,631,510    £  46,595,410 


Ausiurt31,1815. 
Securitii!*  1 
Public      14,194,0881^  „.  ,„ 

BuUioo      ....     3,409,040 


Beat  £8,313,550    £  48,263,220 


PriralB    23,975,530i"'^*''''* 
Bullion     ....    4,640,880 


Rest  £8,639,680    £48,042,190 


Public  26,097,43113,™  j^ 
Private  H  .ISi.lOfl;-" '*"•**' 
Bullion     ....     7,563,730 

Rest  £u,227,2 


£  44,842,320 


Februai;  28,  1817. 

Public  2*!s3«,«'8l34  278e3» 
PriTaie  8,739,822  J'"''"^'"" 
Bullion     ....     9,680,970 


Reri  £5,736,090    £  43,959,600 


Real  £5,645,520    £  44,273,890 

February  28, 1818. 
Securitira: 
Public     26,fll3,360l,_  9.,  -^ 
Pciiatu       3.991   WOI'"'*''^!"" 


Reil  £5,192,270    £40,960,790 

Aui;urt31,  1818. 

Seoiriiii^> : 

Public      27,257,0121  „--  ,„ 

Pri«tB       5,ll3,74a)^'""''" 

Bullion     ....     6,3fl3,lt0 


[part  II. 


a  : 

£3  .  .  r.i54.i:w: 


27, 1819. 
.     .     4,1^4,620 


£  31  .>♦>.:.-* 


&:sc  £4.i?9?,S50    £  35,639,620 


A5,s«it  Jl.  ISI9. 


W£3saii 
acdP^rBJ 
£3 


!-:5.»ir.45 


-  •  . 


.42^1 1 

.i4i »' 


Aspsfc  31,  ISI9. 

Pi:ur      i^, 419,1481,,   .^  j^ 
S*ii  'iWi      .      •      •      •     3,d99)3oO 


FciTCuj  29,  ISeo. 


£  3l,3^.^5tf 


SiEsK  £3,rr9,G<0     £  35,335,910 


£5    •   .  €.C&9,IJCI 


FeUiaxy  29,  ISSO. 

I  PssJc      21,715,1681;,^  ,e. 
.4s4.i:0  '  Pnrire      4:472.3221^'***'  ' 


1  B.L^o 
4.C93.S5.>| 


490 
4,911,050 


As^^  31, 1S39. 


£2r,5r7,€60  I 


Res  £3.5A^,SS0    £  31,098,540 


i 


BukNfltMof  £5aadap-\,.  ^^^  .^^ 

«idP«rtBiiU     r''       '       ' 
Kate*  under  £5    .   .  6.698.610) 


Anc-.Bt  31,  1820. 

Pubi  19,173.997123  g-g  ,3^ 

24,^>?.540     PnT*te  4.672, 123  f-^'*^»*^ 

;  BuUua  ....     8,211,060 

4,42i?.«:i0  f 


FebnurjeS,  1821. 


£  2S,720,J50  ; 


wanls,  and  Port  BOU    /''  '^^'  '^1 
Busk  Nolo  uodtf  £5    .   .  6,437,560] 


23,Sa4,920 
5,622,S90  ] 


August  31,  1821. 
CircuUu'on 
Bulk 

wolds, 
B«ik 
DepoMts 


£  29,507,SI0 


^ircuuu'oa : 

NoUfs  uiidcr  £5     .   .  2,548/230j 


February  28,  1822. 
Circulation : 


20,295,300 
5,818,450 
£  26,113,750 


Bank  Xotc  of  £5  «i-l  up- ) , .  090 , 500) 

wanl^,  and  Vtmi  Buis     f  t 

Bank  Notes  under  £5     .    .   1,374,830) 


DqiOfiU 


18,665,350 
4,6S9,940 


Rest  £3,336.950    £  32,057,200 

F<:bniarj28,  1821. 
Secx:ntie«: 
Piihix      16.010,9901^  ^^  ^g. 
Pntate       4,7S5.280/-^''^'^^ 
Buliion     ....  11,869,900 

Rest  £3.158,360    £  32,666,170 

August  31,  1S21. 
Si:curi.ii'S : 
Public      15, 752.9531, a   .«  -^ 
Pnv.te       2,7*22.587^®'^^'^ 
BuUiou     ....   11,*233,S90 

Rest  £3,595,380     £  29,709,130 


Frhraarr  28,  1822. 
Securities: 
P 
Pri 
Bullion 


....  11,057,150 


Au|in**t  31,  1822. 
Circulation : 


£  23,355,290 


Bank  Notm  under  £5    •  .      855,330) 


17,464,790 
6,399,440 


I  Rest  £3,674,940     £  27,030,230 

Aiif^ust  31, 1822. 

Public  13,668,3591,-  ggo  &1A 
Private  3,622, ISir^'^^'*'* 
Bullion     ....  10,097,960 


£  23 


,H64,»230\ 


"BUs^  U.VU.OAA    £  27,388,470 


TABLE  XIV. 


FART  II.] 

Notes  In  Circulation,  Deposits,  and  Securities.— Confinn^d. 


Bank  Nmn  of  £5  and  (HI-),,  ,,„ 

wwU^  .nd Pint  Billi    ;"■""' 

BunkNotnuDdetiia     .   .       681, 


Aui^it  30,  Wi3 
Cimilatinn : 
Bank  Nutexur  £S  HDd  lip- K 


£  25,573,340 


Felinury  28,  1824. 


''"I  19,231,240 

180 1 

.     .     7,827,350 

£  27,058,590 


vardn,  aod  Post  BilU     I      '        ' 

BankNottn  uii<kri.'5    .   ■      466,1 


.\uKii»t31,1824, 

Bank  Mutviof  fiMiliip.),-  -o,,  „ 

w«.l..  and  Port  BaU     )'9.'^«8,H 

Bank  Nuin  uDiIuc  jt'j     .    .        443,1 


"I  19,736,990 

■of 

.  10,097,850 
£  29,834,840 


0,132,120 
9,679, 8 lU 


Bonk  Ndle.  uf  i 

worili.  and  P.i 

Bank  Nutri  uo'l 


I.  1825, 


•"3«1  20,753,760 
,730j 
.     .   10,168,780 


Bank  N.<l«oli-5  and  u 
xaid*.  and  P.»I  BdU 
Bank  NutM  undcT  £i 
Dei>ui>i;>    .... 


•''*™t  25,467,910 
5,250 I 

.     .     6,935,940 


Aiiirint  31.  1826. 

'*'-"!^';[ra"d''iw''£iik''}^°'''*-'-^ 

lank  N^  und>;t  1'5     .    .    I,I61,S 


t 21 ,563,560 
.    7,199,860 


Fvbruaiy28, 1823. 

Seeuritif. ; 

PuMic       13,658, 8291, g  ,,.  _,- 

Private       4,660,901 1''^""'' 

BulliuD      ....   10,384,230 


11,842,6771,,  .,,  -,„ 
....  12,658,240 


Kest  £3,067,020    £30,125,610 


Fel)niB]7  2B,  1824. 
SecucUi(H< : 
Pnl.Uc       i4,.34l,1271,g  a«™ 
Frivata      4,430,873/'"'^™'*" 


AuRUBlSI,  1824. 

ic  I4,M9,1871,-  g-j  ,„ 
.IB  6, 255, 343  r"'™*'*" 
oil     ...     .   11,787,430 


£2,8^0,030    £  32,691,960 


5;503;m}2^.95'.330 
.     .      .     8,779,100 


Rei.t  £2,(107,890    . 
AuRiisl3l,11 


",;t",fA'i]^>.">','« 


R.-hl  £2,930,950    £  28,740,350 


Pfiviitu     12,3 15  ,.122/ "'"'*'"" 
Bullion     ....     2,459,Ma 

Best  £2,974,240    £35,378,090 

Aii|tuit31,lS26. 

Svcurilici ; 

p..wic    i7,7i3,eeii„.  ™  .„ 

PrivaW      7, 639, 749  f"'™''**' 
UulHiui     ....     6,7M,S30 


TABLE  XIV.  [part  II«i 

I 
Q  C  ire  Illation.  Doposils,  and  Srcuriliea. — CoiUinued. 


Nutu  undec  £5 


Axi^islSl,  1927. 
Circulatiiin : 
Buk  NutM  uf fa  and  up-l 

war.Ia,iuidPDilBi1b 
Bxtlb  NalBi  uudrr  £5  . 
I^puuts     ..... 


122,267,4001  2 
480,200) 


Fcbniary  29,  1828,  

CiTCiilfltior, ; 
Biuik  Nuiii  ufr.t  flTuliip-l,„   .,,  ,,„, 

wKd.,  ,»a  ?»*  Biiu^;^'-''"'**'')  ai,9Bo,no 

Bank  Nutu*  uud»r  £'3    ..      416,260] 

DapoiU 9,I9S,U0 


£  31,178,850 

AugtwtSO,  1828.  

CirculatioQ : 
Bank  Note*  of  £5  and  up- 1„.  -th  17,11 

wdnlB,  and  Port  Bills     p". »■'=•.  ""I  21 ,357,510 
Bank  Nuti'B  under  ££1    .    .       382,340) 
DspMit 1D,20I,2HO 

31,SS8,7»0 


Febniaty  29, 1BS9. 
CirculntiuD  : 
uik  Noira  of  £5  and  up-' 


Bank  NiX>«  uDdur  £5 


9,514,0201 

356,8301 


19,870,350 
9,553,960 


BaDkNu'.«ar£Sn>id>ip.l, 

watdva  •ll'oidBilU    j' 

Bank  Notes  undue  £5    .   - 


Fvbruary  27,  1830. 
Circiilnti.m  : 
Bank  Nules  of  £i  and  up 

ward*,  sad  VaA  Bill* 
Bank  Notr*  imdur  £5    . 


9.r30.240l2j,_„5o_„g 

320,490) 
.     .      .     .   10,763,150 


AUKUal  30,  1830. 
Ciiculaliiia : 
BknkNolanf£5tn. 


rani..  a»d  fort  B.U.      )''•'»'  •'*^"l  21 ,461.700 
>k  Notts  under  £5    .    .       313,3I0| 


Piihlie  18,685,0151,-  ,,.  ._, 
Pnvaie  4,844.iiS;-^'*^^'''*' 
Bullion     ....  10,159,0J« 


£  33.688,550 


AuftualSl,  1827. 

Securities. 

'rivMe      3,389,72jr^''"''"^ 
lulliou     ....   10.4e3,77ft 


Kd  £2,863,400     £  33,r.63,U90 


February  29,  1828. 
Seeuritici : 
Public      19,818,7771   ,  „,  ,^ 
Priva-s      3,762,493;^^'"' '"•^ 
Bullion     ....   10.347 


Unit  £2,749,710 
AuRUit  30,  1: 


3.92S,56« 


33,90»,UlS 
,498^ 


Real  £2,845,630    £  34,404. 4tt 


February  29, 1829. 

Public      19,736,6651,.  _„  —^ 
V.iTale      5.648.085r'''^'"^ 


Rot  £2,794,960    £  33,3l9,7n 


AoRuit  31,  1829. 

S«i.nli>» ; 
Public     aH,072,'l40)„j  ,., 

lUi     4,saB..woJ^^'^" 

•» 6,795,»t| 

£2,874,890    £  31 ,4S7^»« 


Fi'bruar;  27,  1830. 

a0.038,S9l)loi  OA,  —hi 
4:i6S  SOoJ"'^'"* 
....     9,171.1 


II  £2.561,510    £31,375,390 


Aujriial  80,  IB30. 
Public     yo,9il,ol(l,.  „.  ,^ 
u     .     .     .     .  ll.lM,4Sdt< 
"^n  t'l,&^'i,Q30    £  35^19,17*  J 


PA«fr  H.]  TA&LE  XIV. 

Not«8  In  Circulation,  Deposits,  uhI  Securilies. — Continued. 

Fibniur  98, 1831. 
CirenUtioD: 

waid>,  uid  Port  Bull  P.^"v 
Buk  N«lM  noder  £S  .  .  306,1 
I>epa*il> 


7Uf_ 


,600,140 
n,213,»30 


AuguitSl,  1831. 
Circulation  : 
BankNoteiof £&Bndup-\,e  arc  a 
u.  ._j  B._.  Rill.     Mo,aJti,i 


I  lB,S3a,630 
.     9,069,310 


£  !7, 607, 940 


February  29,  1832. 

CiieuUtiDa : 

BukNoteiof£5uidup-1,.  ,, 

»rdl,  and  PcMt  BUli     i"''' 

Bank  NotM  under  £i    .    •       2E 

DepodU 


Angntt  7, 1832. 
Grcolation  I 
BankNMeiof  £Sandup-1,Q  ,„. 
«aid(,aiidFoitBill>     ]*"<"''' 
Bank  Notei  unda  £i    .   ■      295 . 
Dipiwitt 


^^"l  18,819,000 

120} 

.     .  11,431,000 

£  30,250,000 


Public  19,027,57212,  208  980 
Pri™t8  6,381 ,40eP'^™"''"' 
Bullion     ....     S,2l7,CiH 


Rnt  £3,612,360    £  33,426,030 

Au((urt  31,  1831. 
Seeuntia : 
P..blie      18,0S8,S52)„,  .„  --^ 


it.£S,736,B50    £  30,844,790 


Public      18,497,448* 

Pfiiale      5 ,836 ,  042;*'  '*"^  •* 


lUA  £2,637,760    £  29,6 


Augntt  7,  1833. 
Seeuiitia: 
PubUe      20,828,0001g.  .„  -^ 
Pmato      5,148,000^*"*'™" 


Beat  £2,880,000    £  33,130,000 


In  addition  to  tha  aboTe  Reil,  the  ntimaled  value  of  (be  Bank  Pram u«a  u  £1,000,000. 

Note.— The  Afcouut  dated  Tth  Augiul,  1832,  ii  tneiel;  an  Eitimalei  the  real 
canuct  b«  rendcied  unlil  tka  3Iit  August,  1832. 


Bank  of  England,  Augiwt  10,  1832. 


WILLIAM  SMBB,  Chtbt  Accovunm. 
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TABLE  XV. 

Balance  of  Gold  Coin  delivered  to  the  Public  between   1st  July 

and  1st  November,  1824. 

DeUvexcd  to  the  Public £675,000 

Ditto  to  N.  M.  Rothsdiild,  Esq..  from  the  2l8t  July  to  thel      q^.   gy^g. 
28th  August,  18*24,  both  Days  iudusive     .      .     .     .     J      «'^»*^ 

£1,560,000 

T.  RIPPON,  Chief  Casbikr. 
Bank  of  England,  9ih  June.  1832. 

Supplied  by  N.  M.  Rothsichild,  in  1825,  £500,000  in  Gold. 

TABLE  XVI. 

An  Account  of  the  averasre  Amount  of  Coined  Gold  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bank,  for  the  Years  ending  the  28th  February, 
1815,  to  1832. 

£. 

For  the  Year  ending  1815 1,631,000 

1816 1,4«8,000 

1817 1,366,000 

1818 3,311,000 

1SI9 4,805,000 

18i0 2,9'>r,000 

1821 3,162,000 

1822 4,805,000 

lb23 7,509,000 

1824 7,575,000 

1825 6,405,000 

1826 2,682,000 

1827 3,769,000 

1828 7,9*^7,000 

1829 7,2>0,(M)0 

1830 5,047,000 

1831 6,761,000 

1832 4,772,000 

83,iM.',000 

T.  RIPPON,  CiiiKF  Cashibr. 


TABLE   XVn. 

An  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Silver  Coin  Mehed ;  also,  the  Loss 

sustained  thereby,  iu  1831. 

£.        «.    ti. 
Amount  of  Silver  Coin  melted  in  Bars       ....     505,000     0     0 


Ditto  melted  and  recoined 

Amotmt  of  Silver  Coin  melted 

Loss  on  Sixpenny  Pieces      .      .  .      . 

Ditto  on  other  denumi nations    .... 


Loss  sustained 


35,000     0  0 

600,000     0  0 

4,601     1  3 

62,982  19  2 


£67,584    0    5 
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TABLES  XIX.,  XX. 


[PABT  II. 


TABLE  XIX. 
\n  Account  oTtheftversge  AmounlaorGnLD  uid  SiltbrBoluim 
held   by   Lbe  Bank,    in    the  Yesra    ending  Febnwr;  98,  161S 
to  1826,  inclusive,  dislinguishing  Gnld  froin  Silver. 


Quid. 

saw. 

T«taL 

Ttari  endiEjt 

£. 

£. 

£. 

rtbnaijtS,1Sli       .... 

4,179,147 

&;o,'M7 

3,399,114 

18U 

6,C43,IC0 

861,  L84 

7,5111.284 

1S18 

14,147,115 

962,266 

1819 

6,06fi,A03 

655,044 

6.721,6-17 

1620 

305,967 

3,969.528 

18-21 

6.2i>l,4IG 

1,882,973 

8,17-1.419 

2,468,792 

11,631,090 

8,135,629 

2,119,069 

18i4 

10,805, 7lm 

1,801,183 

18,606,963 

10.313,347 

1,645,348 

11,858,595 

1826 

J,7I9,931 

601 ,S?8 

4,3.il,7oa 

5,890.811 

727,165 

6,607,976 

9,5u5.6a0 

695,6^3 

10,201,253 

ik  of  BngUnd,  29  M^,  1 


WILLIAM  SMEE,  Cmi»  Accovirriwr. 


An  Account  (rf*  the  average  Amminls  of  Gold  and  SiLTsm  Bullion 
beld  by  the  Banc,  in  the  Years  ending  Febniarr  28,  IBiS, 
1830,  1831,  and  1832,  distinguishing  Gold  from  Silver. 

In  the  Year  coding  Febraary  28,  1829 


In  the  Tear  ending  Febnuu;  28,  1330 


In  On  Tbu  wdias  Tthtmrf  28,  lB3t 


In  til*  Teu  ending  Fabrau;  29,  1832  . 


(Gold.      . 

.    8,749,9» 
.     1,013,210 

9,763,130 

fGold.     . 
■     ■     ■     •   tSUier      . 

.     5,736,166 
.     1,519,586 

7,255,772 

fGoId.     . 

.     8,235,162 
.     2,095,189 

10,330.361 

rOoU .     . 
■     •     •     ■  (siWet     . 

.     5,853.334 
551,924 

6,405,258 

TABLE  XX. 

An  Account  of  the  Afnounls  uf  llie  Dividends  paid  to  the  Pao- 
pRiETons  of  Bank  Stock,  in  the  Years  ending  Februarr  38.  1989, 
18S0,  1891,  1833. 

£. 

InthaTMrndingFrbnury  2S,  1629 1,164,234 

In  lbe  Ybu  cndlnp;  FvbruuT  26,  1&3U 1,104,234 

In  the  Yemr  ending  Fvbnurr  28,  1831 1 ,164,381 

Intlw  YrwendiagFebnuiy  28,  1632 I.IM.SSS 

WILLIAM  SHBK,  Cbuv  Aodosiram. 
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TABLE  XXI. 

Ad  Account  of  the  Amounts  of  the  Net  Annual  Profits  of  the 
Bank,  of  Enoland,  in  the  Years  ending  February  28,  1829,  1S30, 
1831,  and  1832,  out  of  which  Interest  has  been  paid  on  th« 
Capital  Stock. 

In  the  Tear  endini^  £.  In  the  Year  endin^j^  £. 

Febnuury28,  1829     .    .   1,209,482  1      February  28,  1831      .    .  1,215,085 
F«l>niary28,  1830     .   .       930,786  |      Febniary  29,  1832      .    .   1,189,627 

WILLIAM  SM£E,  Chief  Accountant. 

TABLE  XXII. 
An  Account  of  the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  the  Year 
ending  February  29,   1832,  stating  the  Description  of  the  Secu- 
rities held  by  tlie  Bank,  and  tlie  Sources  from  which  the  said 
Profits  have  accrued. 

£. 

Intemt  on  Commercial  Bills 130,695 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 204,109 

Annuity  for  Furty-five  Years,  (the  Dead-weig^ht  Account)       .      .      .  451 ,415 

Interest  on  Capital  received  from  Government 446,502 

Albwauce  zeceived  for  management  of  the  Public  Debt    ....  251 ,896 

Interest  on  Loans  on  Mortgaf^s 60,684 

Interest  on  Stock  in  the  Public  Funds 15,075 

IntereKt  on  Private  Loans 56,941 

Profit  on  Bullion,  Commimdon,  Rent,  Receipts  on  Discounted  Bills  1 

unpaid,  Management  of  the  Business  of  the  Banks  of  Ireland,  of  >  71 ,859 

Scotland,  and  Simdry  Items .    J 

1,089,176 
WILLIAM  SMEE,  Cuikp  Accountant. 

TABLE  XXIIL 
An  Account  of  the  total  Amount  of  Salaries,  Morning  Money, 
Gratuities,  &c.,  paid  to  Servants  of  the  Bank  in  London,  and 
at  the  Bank  of  England  Branches,  and  of  tlie  number  of  per- 
sons to  whom  the  said  Amount  was  paid. 

For  the  Year  ending  February  29,  1832 :  £.  «.     dL 

820  Clerks  and  Porters ] 

38  Printers  and  Engravers >     211,903     10     10 

82  Clerks  and  Porters  at  the  Branches       ....  J 

940     .     .     Average  £225  each. 


Amotmt  of  Pensions  paid  in  the  same  period : 
193  Ftosiouers,  average  £161  each 31,243     18     11 

WILLIAM  SMEE,  Chibp  Accountant. 

An  Account  of  the  total  Expenses  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in 

the  Years  ending  the  28ih  February,  1829,  1830,  1831,  and  1832. 

exclusive  of  the  Amount    paid    for    Stamp  Duty    and  Losses 

sustained  by  the  Bank  from  Forgeries  ui)on  Stock,  Trausfers, 

and  Dividends. 

In  the  Year  ending  £.  In  the  Year  ending  £. 

February  28,  1829       .      .     331,700  1      February  28,  1831      .      .     336,300 
Fehniaiy  28,  1830      .     .    337,300  |      February  29,  1832     .     .     339,400 

WILLIAM  SM£&,  Cmw  Kc<^o>&w(kY:T. 
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TAfiL£  XXVI. 


[part  II. 


TABLE  XXVI. 

An  Account  of  the  Amount  of  Deposits  held  by  the  Bank  on 
26th  February,  26ih  May,  26th  Au^rust,  and  26ih  November,  in 
each  Year,  from  1814  to  the  present  time,  distinguishing  Public 
and  Private  Deposits. 


1815 
Public  Depofliti     . 
Private  ditto    .     . 

1816 
Public  Depositi     . 
Private  ditto    •     . 

£ 

1817 
Public  Depoiiti 
Private  ditto    •     . 

£ 

1818 
Public  Depoaita     . 
Private  ditto    .     . 

£ 

1819 
Public  Deposit!     . 
Private  ditto    . 

£ 

1820 
Public  Deposits 
Private  ditto    .     . 

£ 

1821 
Public  Deposits     . 
Private  dilto    •     . 

£ 

1822 
Public  Deposits     • 
Private  ditto    .     • 

£ 

1823 
Public  Deposits     . 
Private  ditto    .     . 

£ 

26  February. 

26  May. 

26  August. 

26  Novembf^r. 

£. 
10,543,600 
1,626,100 

£. 
11,558,700 
1,805,700 

£. 
11,779,100 
1,091,600 

£. 
10,972,400 
1,569,000 

12,169,700 

13,364,400 

12,870,700 

12,541,400 

11,064,800 
986,400 

10,205,700 
1,197,100 

9,898,800 
1,215,100 

9,001,500 
1,833,000 

12,051,200 

11,402,809 

11,113,900 

10,834,»00 

8,739,700 
1,781,200 

9,493,900 
1,832,300 

7,046,600 
1,906,600 

6,000,600 
1,568,600 

10,520,900 

11,326,200 

8,953,200 

7,569,200 

5,755,300 
1,642,900 

6,578,600 
2,038,900 

5,188,600 
1,653,100 

5,914,600 
2,283,300 

7,398,200 

8,617,500 

6,841,700 

8,197,900 

4,592,300 
1,5-23,500 

3,731,700 
1,997,300 

3,933,000 
1,879,200 

2,819,600 
1,632,500 

6,115,800 

5,729,000 

5,832,200 

4,452,100 

3,014,900 
1,156,500 

2,984,300 
1,361,100 

3,456,600 
1,438,100 

3,070,300 
1,722,000 

4,171,400 

4,345,400 

4,894,700 

4,792,300 

3,553,400 
1,642,800 

3,094,300 
1,962,500 

4,417,300 
1,909,300 

3,464,900 
2,248,500 

5,196,200 

5,056,800 

6,326,600 

5,713,400 

3,075,000 
1,735,200 

2,978,900 
1,987,400 

4,258,200 
2,715,500 

3,271,000 
2,736,100 

4,810,200 

4,966,300 

6,973,700 

6,007,100 

5,171,900 
2,509,600 

4,432,200 
3,657,500 

4,086,300 
3,091,000 

5,434,500 
3,937,100 

7,681,500 

8,089,700 

7,177,300 

9,371,600 
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TABLE  XXVII. 

An  Account  of  the  Total  Amount  of  all  Exchequer  Billb  held 
by  the  Bank  of  Enoland,  oa  the  let  June  in  each  Year,  from 
Ibieto  1832,  inclusive. 

£.  £. 

On  the  lilJnM,  1616  .  .23  :iT'2  r.f)l}     On  the  lit  June,  1825  .  .  12,913,000 
Ditto  1817  .  .  24  «i'i>  :M:>0  Ditto  1826  .  ,  11,606, 7Sr 

Ditto  1818  .  .  26  3i2  4M  Ditto  1827  .  .  10,099,743 

Ditto  1819  .  .  '2l,fiG'J  SOU  Ditto  1828  .  .    9,217,530 

Ditto  1820  .  .  ]S,riI  •)<)()  Ditto  1829  .  .    7,762,935 

Ditto  1821  .  .  14.4r.    dOO  Ditto  1830..    8,918,726 

Ditto  1822  .  .  12  lf;<l  -Km  Ditto  1831  .  .    5,121,700 

Ditto  1823  .  .  12  l'>r,^O0  Ditto  1832  .  .    6,650,453 

Ditto  1824  ..  ll,S^J,SuCi 

WILLIAU  SMEE,  Chiiif  Accouhtamt. 

An  Account  of  the  average  Amount  of  Exchkqo&h  Billb,  includ- 
ing Deficiency  Bills,  held  by  the  Bank  of  England,  In  the 
Tears  18^8,  1629,  1830,  and  1831. 

InlheYMrlSaa £9,387,630 

Ditto        1829 8,664,020 

Ditto        1830 8,7S3,730 

Ditto       1831 6,733,260 

WILLIAM  SHEE,  Cbief  Accountant. 

TABLE  XXVIII. 

BRANCH   BANKS. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Country  Bankkas  nho  hove  been 
supplied  with,  or  are  now  receiving  Bane  Notes  and  Coin,  and 
who  act  only  with  Bank  of  England  Paper,  but  who  da  not 
take  fixed  Amounts  for  Circulation. 

13  Country  Bankers. 

WILLIAM  SHEE,  Caiar  Accountamt. 


BRANCH  BANKS. 

An  Account  of  the  Ntimber  of  Cou.vtrt  Bankers  who  issue  their 
own  Notes,  and  who  have  been  supplied  with,  or  arc  now  re- 
cnving  Coin,  as  occasion  may  require. 

126  Country  Bankers. 

WILLIAM  SMKB,  Cki»  Accoitmtakt. 

TABLE  XXIX. 

An  Account  of  the  Places  at  which  the  Boards  were  established 
for  Advances  on  Goods  by  the  Bank  of  Eholand,  and  the 
Amounts  of  such  Advances,  in  the  Year  1826. 

MuidiMlw     .     .     .     115,490  I  HuddecifieM     .     .     .     30,300 
GluiFOw    ....      81 ,700     BirminghAoi      .     .     .     19,600 

ShefBehl     ....        59,500     DunOn 16,600 

Liveipool  ....      41,450  |  Nonich      ....      2,400 

WILLIAM  BHBE,  Caiu  AcoouNTurr. 
Rank  of  ED|{lud,  June  9,  1832. 
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TABLE  XXXI. 

TABLE  XXXI. 


A  LwT  of  the  FoBBioif  Loanr  contracted  id  England;  with  the 
Nsmea  of  the  Conlractore.  the  Year  in  which  the  Contracts  were 
made,  and  the  Prices  at  which  they  were  issued.  Eilfacted 
from  the  Memorandums  of  Meaus.  Wettenhall,  Publishers  of 
"  The  Course  of  Exchange,"  &c. 


BelgiW 
BnxilUn 

Kilo"  . 

Ditto*  . 
BjenoiAfivt 

Chili 

Culumbian . , 

DiHo 

OaQi>h>.... 
Greek 

Ditto 

OualenuU. , 
QuaiLdojuK, 

Dilta 

NBipolitui* . 

Ditto*  . . , , 
Porlugiicne  , 
Peniilaa  . , , 


2,01)0,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,7i0,000 

s,soo,ooa 
eoo,oo(i 

2,000,000 

1,428,571 

600,000 

3,200,000 

3,20i),O00 

2,500,000 

5,000,000 

3,S0O,000 

1 ,500,000 

450,000 

750,000 


3,SU0,0O0 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 


N.  H.  Rulluchild 


T.  Wiliou  an.1  Co.   .   , 

N.  M.  RothKhild  ,  , 
RolhKhilil  Slid  Wilson 
Bkring,  Brothtra  .  .  . 
Hiillult,  Bmllicra  .  .  . 
Heiring,  GriihaDi  uuJ  Co. 
B.  A.  GoldKhmidt  and  Co, 
T.  TViI.on«adCo. 
Laugbui  uid  Co. 

J.  and  A.  Powlei 
W.  Kllward,  Jan. 
B.  A.  GotilMhniidt  sad  Co. 
Baic1.iy,  Ueniag  and  Co. 
N.  M.  Buthichlld 
Ditto        .  . 


B.  A.  Ooldiclmiidt  and  Co. 
Fry»  and  Chapmao 

Dillo        .   .   . 

Ditto  .  .  . 
N.  U.  BoihicUld 
A.  F.  Haldimand  . 
J.  CaniplwU  and  Co, 


*  Thota  mwlMd  Ihin  continu*  to  pay  the  Dlridendt. 

MIKVILLE  and  DB  LA  CHAUMKITB,  Ai«.«l  Cotwr. 

N.  B.  In  thii  Liirt  ban  been  omilled  Surteen  MLUioo*  iterling  of  Spaaiah 
Loam,  which,  although  oatmiibly  coDtradnl  hy  Ihe  Fmoeb  InuM*  of  I«fitta  and 
Aidouin,  won,  in  mlitjr,  lold  in  the  Bngliih  Market 
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TABLE  XXXII. 


[part  II. 


CoMPAHATiVE  Statbbibnt  of  the  Monet  raised  for  the  Mines  of  America, 
and  the  Money  actually  paid ;  showing  the  Companies  existing  on  Ist 
February,  1825,  and  on  2d  February,  1833  ;  the  number  of  Shares,  Money 
paid,  actual  Value  of  each  Share,  and  total  Amount  paid  at  each  of  tlie 
above  periods.  (From  the  Public  List  of  Shares,  published  at  the  Stock 
Exchange,  on  1st  February  1825,  and  2d  February  1833). 


February  1,  1825. 


loftte 


Anglo  IfodeM   . 
Ditto  Sibaoriptioa 


BrasUiw  •  •    . 

Ditto  InperUa    . 

Ditto  StJoliB  doll 
Roy  ...    5 

Ditto  Coeaos  .  . 

BoliTW    •    .     . 

ColwbiM    .    . 

OoMial  HioiBg  . 

M txIfMi  •    .    . 

PlnolM  .... 

PoloolktPM   . 

Ditto  eoDwlidated 

BoalddMimto  . 

Talpnuhnft    .  . 

UoltoA  UnAcMB . 

Ditto  SttboeriptioB 

Ditto  New  Scrip 
CatUOo  md  Spi'  { 

CntlMO      .      .      • 

CkUimP0rmota» 


AoydlM    .    . 
PoieoPtrmtan 
RiodtltPkUa 
Anglo  CkUioM 


Nnmbar 


10.000 


S.OOO 
6,000 

10.000 
6.000 

14.000 

10.000 
8.50O 

SO.OOO 
6.155 
l.OSO 

10.000 


11.500 

1.000 

80.000 


10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
1.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
15.000 


||5 

O  g£ 


5 


100 


400 
100 


100 
60 


Money 
pwd. 


£, 
10 


Price 

j>«r 

Shar*. 


117* 


450pin< 
36 


Total 

Amount 

I»aul. 


£. 
100.000 


•     a     •     • 


30.000 


FrbniaryS,  ISaa. 


Number 

o( 
Sham. 


10.000 


39 
IS 


400 

400 

40 


100 
100 
100 
S50 
100 
100 
100 
100 


70 
80 
SO 


15.000       100 


6 
6 
6 

IS* 

5 
10 

5 

5 


850t>in< 
130  pm 


4S.500 


805.000 

80.000 

600.000 


8.000 
6.000 

10.000 
6.000 

14.000 

10.000 
8.500 

80.000 
6.155 
1.080 

10.000 


14  pm. 


50.000 
60.000 
60.000 
18.500 
60.000 
100.000 
60.000 
75.000 


11.500 

1.000 

30.000 


o 
•< 


£. 

100 


150 
80 
36 
80 
SO 
60 
65 
80 

100 
18 
16 


8.035,000 


10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
1.000 
10.000 
10.000 
10.000 
15.000 


400 

400 

40 


100 
100 
100 
860 
100 
100 
100 
100 


£. 
100 


150 

6 

80 

10 

6 

80 

49i 

11 

46 

18 

6 

10 


Prioa 

Totel 

£r 
18 

£, 
1.000.000 

8ft 

sse.ooo 

160 

300.000 

lOi. 

30.000 

.     a 

soo.ooo 

3 

60.000 

•     a 

70.000 

.     • 

800.000 

•  • 


88 


9 

8 
14 


330 

40 

8 

6 

6 

6 

6 
IS* 

6 
10 

6 

6 

Total  £ 


•  a 


•  • 


889.000 
890.000 
S83.iao 
18.840 
60.000 
100.000 
805.000 
380  000 
1.900  000 
60.000 
160.000 
60.000 
60.000 
60.000 
18.600 
60.000 
100.000 
60.000 
76.000 


6.816.870 


"*  Those  marked  io  italics  have  disappeared  from  the  Market 
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TADLE  XXXIII. 

TABLE  XXXni. 


An  AccoDNT  nf  the  Fiiicx  of  f3  per  cent.  CoNROLf,  and  the  Prehiuh  or  Diico 
OH  ExcHEQUBH  Bills,  from  1797  to  1S8'2,  on  ibe  28th  February  nnd  31st  Aug 
in  each  Year,  to  the  present  lime,  (7th  August,  1832). 


Ddla. 

CoilBoll 

EiL-liHiiier 

Date. 

ConiuU 

BiUi. 

1797  F«b.  28 

h-2i   511 

3/  .li.. 

1817.  Feb.  28 

E^IUl 

3d.  13/  16/  pn 

Aiii-.  31 

ami 

nil. 

iso/jm. 

179tf  y^h.   -iS 

->9)  i  1 1 

niL 

Auk.  31 
1799  IV..  28 

51-  41.1  SU 
bJl  1  54 
6S16S6Bl( 

il.««,,(.cli.. 

Aug.  30 

79|8I919 

Aue.  31 

rTim. 

IStiO  Frh.   S8 
Auc.  3U 

e!  ar 

6.1     1 

nil. 
oil. 

1818  Feb,  28 

7Ht 

laul   F.'k  28 

nil. 

A„g.  31 

fil'.    1 

ml. 

Aug.  31 

741  31  * 

1802  Fvl>.   27 

69    Sj  I 

nil. 

Auit.  31 
1803  Feb.  S8 

;?",y. 

3/,™,4/pm. 
all. 

1819  Fb!..  27 

73|  41  3 

A:a.  31 

»«  ! !  1 

nil. 

Au^'.  31 

71 

1 

■^^/pt 

1^04  F.'Ij.    28 

■«ljii 

nil. 

IB20  Feb.  23 

68 

t! 

Ai-K.  31 

87(71 

ml. 

Aug.  31 

67 

4    5    f.. 
S/  3/  4/  jTpn, 

18DS  Fd>.   28 

SlJ  l'«| 

p«r  1  /  (lit 

1821  Feb.  28 

73 

'1 

Auk.  31 

5«!     (' 

2/pm.l/ai».l/pm 

Aug.  31 

76 

6 

3/  5/  2]  3}  pn, 

1806  Frb.  28 

10 

2/pm.4/p™.'^ 

1622  Feb.  28 

78 

lii 

pii;ir 

Auk.  30 

Bl   21 

l/pn..l/dl,.p« 

Aug.  31 

80 

■V3. 

'i;{/'^ 

1807  Feb.   27 

62    1 

a/dil-pBt 

1823  Feb.   SH 

73 

AiiR.  sy 

62       1 

1  /  .lit  1  /  pm. 

Aug.  30 

8-2 

j 

36/  36/  pm. 

1808  tVb.   27 

63 

2/  .In.  1/  pm. 

1624  Feb.  28 

9'i 

1 

«}  38    U. 
2<i.p.d.  41    p™ 

Aug.  31 

6!        1 

6/  3/  2    pa. 

A..g.  31 

93 

1809  Frb.  28 

67 

9    12/  pm. 

\«g.  31 

6N 

8    IS/pm. 

1810  Feb.   27 
Aug.  31 

€7    li 

68|  1  1 

3/fi/pra. 
3K1/Ji»-3/p™. 

1825  Feb.  28 

M|i 

;,)s»/s./sb;, 

AuK.St 

86 

7| 

18/  ll/pm. 

1811   Fib.  28 
Aug.  31 

«l  i  11 
"lit 

9J  11 /pm. 
3i  p.  d.  p»i4/rm. 

1826  Feb.   28 
Aug.  31 

77 
79 

'jia 

;il^/.  ifil  pm. 

1827  Feb.   28 

82 

34/ 36    t„. 

1812  Feb.  28 

6!|li2 

3  J.  6/  5/  pm. 

A.ig.  31 
1823  Feb.   28 

efi 

83 

87 

li 

69/  61    pm. 
Si|57    pm. 

Aug.  31 

S9| 

3  rf.  1  /  d.-.  pju- 

Aug.  31 

M 

76/76    |,m. 

3id.  41  ft/  pm. 

1829  Feb.   28 

6fi 

eiii>i'l^ 

1913  Feb.  27 

^^6^7 
Mil 

3  J.  4/  8/  pm. 

Aug.  31 

8Sj 

It 

Auir-  31 
IS14  Fctr.  28 

1/4/pm. 

2d.\ 

2/  5/  pm. 

1830  Feb.  27 

9UM 

1!    77/76/ pm. 

Auk.  31 

65    111 

lA^^Pp.. 

llj 

1815  F^b.  28 

H    V 

A«g.  31 

90    Ijl 

76/  77/  pm. 

Aug.  31 

561  i  * 

'2/  3(  .1,.. 

1831  Feb.  28 

i'.  i , 

7/18^, 

3    5/  di.. 

AuR.  31 

liiiii 

10/n/pm, 

1816  Fvb.  28 

BMl 

2/di<.3;rm. 

1832  Feb.  29 

7/  8/',sr 

Aug.  31 

61111 

3iJ.  p.  d,  -11  3/  pm 

BankofEaglandiAiigurtll,  1833. 


WILLIAU  SMBR,  Chuv  AcG<nm«i),. 
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TABLE  XXXIV. 

An  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Public  Fundbd  and  Unfunded 
Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  5th  Jannary,  1882. 


FUNDED  DEBT. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

DeUt  due  io  the  South  Sea  Company  at  3  per  cent 

Old  South  Sea  Annuitufs 

New    ditto  ditto 

South  Sea  Annuities,  1751        ...... 

Deht  due  to  the  Bank  of  England 

Bank  Annuities,  created  in  1726 

CyOnsolidated  Annuities 

Reduced  Annuities 


Total  at  3  per  cent. 
Annuities  at  3^  per  cent.,  anno  1818 
Seduced  Annuities,  ditto    .      .     . 
New  3^  per  cent  Annuities      .     . 


Total  at  3^  per  cent 
4  per  cent  Annuities,  crntod  1826 
New  5  per  cent.  Annuities  .     .     . 


Oreat  Britain 


IRELAND. 

Irish  Consolidated  Annuities,  at  3  per  cent 
Irish  Reduced  Annuities  ditto 


Total  at  3  per  cent  , 
3}  per  cent.  Debentures  and  Stock 
Reduced  3^  per  cent  Anuuities 
New  3|  per  cent  Annuities      .     . 


Total  at  34  per  cent      .     .     . 
Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  at  4  per  cent 

New  5  per  cent.  Annuities 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  at  5  per  cent 


Ireland    . 
Tutal,  United  Kingdom 


£. 

3,662,784 
3,497,870 
2,460,830 
523,100 
14,686,800 
876,050 
348,017,532 
123,604,712 


12,553,755 

63,386,707 

138,078,982 


2,673,545 
145,078 


14,520,904 

1,277,768 

11,672,700 


6,661 
1,015,384 


£. 


497,329,679 


214,019,445 

10,804,595 

462,736 


722,616,456 


2,818,624 


•  £ 


27,471,373 
1,615,384 


1,022,045 


32,927,428 


755,543,884 


UNFUNDED  DEBT 

The  total  Amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  outstandins:  on  5th  Jan-)  ^e%m  .aa  •»«. 
uary,  1832 /  ^27,123,350 


Grand  Tbtal,  Fundi-d  and  Unfunded  Debt 


•     • 


•    £783,667.834 
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TABLE  XXXV. 

The  following  Statement  of  the  Reduction  in  the  Securities 
held  by  the  Bank  in  February,  1819,  occasioned  by  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  withdrawal  of  the  .^l  and  £2  Notes,  and  general  re* 
sumption  of  Cash  Payments,  will  explain  the  cause  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  Surplus,  as  stated  in  the  Consecutive  Account  from 
1778  to  1632. 

SECURITIES  HELD  BY  THE  BANK. 

Ftbniary28,  1819 31,455,000 

August    31,1819 31,740,550 

February  28,  1820 26,181,490 

August    31,1820 23,846,120 

February  28, 1821 20,796,240 

N.  B.  The  Small  Notes  withdrawn  this  year. 

August     31,  1821 18,475,540 

February  28,  1822 15,973,080 

August    31,  1822 17,290,510 

February  28, 1823 18,319,730 

N.  B.  The  Dividend  reduced  this  year  8  per  cent  per  annum. 
August     31,1823 17,467,370 

SECURITIES  HELD  BY  THE  BANK. 

February  28, 1824 18,872,000 

August     31,1824 20,904,530 

February  28, 1825 24,951,330 

August    31,1825 25,106,030 

February  28, 1826 32,918,580 

N.  B.  Panic. 

August    31,1826 25,083,630 

February  28, 1827 23,520,530 

August     31,1827 23,199,320 

Febniaiy  28,  1828 23,581,270 

August     31,1828 23,905,530 

From  which  period  the  Securities  have  sustained  little  or  no  fluctuation,  and  the 
Income  has,  from  February  1825,  more  than  covered  the  Dividends  paid  to  the 
Fkopnetors* 

Ijie  progressive  reduction  of  Surplus  as  exhibited  from  28th  February,  1819|  to 
28th  Februimr,  1825,  was  £1,300,000. 

Tlie  former  period £4,100,000 

The  latter 2,800,000 

Diflbrence 1,300,000 

In  February  1830,  £250,000  was  written  on  account  of  Losses  iVom  Fontleroy, 
and  on  7lh  August,  1832,  the  estimated  Surplus  is  stated  at  £2,880,000. 

The  payment  of  £1  and  £2  Notes  (seven  millions)  entailed  upon  the  Bank  the 
necessity  for  reducing  their  Securities  to  that  extent 

The  loss  which  the  Bank  sustained  during  that  period  was  owing,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  the  Government  having  authorised  the  continuance  of  the  circulation 
of  the  Country  Small  Notes  till  1833,  without  any  previous  communication  with 
the  Bank  after  the  provision  of  Bullion  was  made  for  withdrawaL  The  conse- 
quence of  that  measure  was,  to  leave  the  Bank  with  upwards  of  fourteen  millions  of 
Bullion  in  January,  1824,  and  their  Securities  diminished  to  between  seventeen 
and  eighteen  millions^— ETidenee,  &c. 
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TABLE  XXXVI. 

Abstract  Return  of  the  Number  of  Com mssfONS  of  Bankruptcy 
issued  a<raiiist  Country  Bankers,  id  each  Year,  since  1780. 


1780 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 


•  none 

1797 

.  2 

98 

.  2 

99 

.  2 

1800 

.  3 

01 

.  I 

02 

nooe 

Oi 

none 

04 

.  3 

05 

.  1 

06 

.  1 

07 

.  1 

08 

.  1 

09 

.  22 

10 

.  2 

n 

.  5 

12 

.  3 

13 

2 
3 
6 
5 
3 
2 
5 
2 
9 
5 
1 
5 
4 

20 
4 

17 
8 


1814 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
•21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


27 

25 

37 

3 

3 

13 

4 

10 

9 

9 

10 

37 

41 

8 

3 

3 

14 


TABLE  XXXVn. 

Account  of  the  estimated  Expenses  for  maiia^'ng:  the   Public 
Accounts  at  the  Bank  of  England,  in  1831. 

Expenses  of  Public  Drawing-Office,  twenty-eight  Clerks  and  PoiteoL)  ^,a  aaa 
Pensions,  Bent,  Stationer,  ate  &c  .         .         .         .         .     |  ^10,00« 

WILLIAM  Sli£R,  Chuw  Accovmtaict. 

Account  of  the  Expenscs  for  Couducting  the  Business  of  the 

Funded  Debt,  for  the  Year  1831. 

Number  of  Qerks  405,  Emoluments  and  Gratuities,  Pensions,  Retired] 
Clerks,  Stationery,  Pbnciitter,  Printer,  Solicitor*!)  Bilb,  Coals,  Can- 1 
dies  and   Oil,  Rent,    Niglitly  Superintendence,   Refreshment  for>£164,143 
Soldiers  £224,  Clotbes  fur  Porters  £372,  Allowance  to  the  Directors  I 
£4000,  Taxes  £2624,  &C.  &c.— Grand  Total  ...         J 

WILLIAM  SliRE,  Cuxxf  Accountant. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Powers  of  Attornkt,  1832. 

Grand  Total 2,594 

WILLIAM  SMER,  Chixf  AccouMTAirr. 

An  Account  of  Expenses  attending  the  Circulation  of  Peoiiissort 

Notes,  Post  Bills,  &c.  &c. 

Clerks  242,  Printer  and  Engravers*  Wages  £5,163,  Cost  of  Bank  Note 
Paper  £10,912,  Rtfrevhment  fur  Soldient  £224,  Clothes  for  Porters 
£372,  Allowance  to  the  Directors  £2,000,  Taxes  £1,307,  SoUcitors'  >£106,092 
Bills,  &c.    Expenses  attending  the  Circulation  of  250,000  of  Branch 
Bank  of  England  Notes  in  1 1  Banks  £28,508.— Grand  Total       . 

WILLIAM  SMEB,  Cauv  Accovntant. 
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TABLE  XXXVIII. 

Ah  account  of  Ihs  EATK  of  KXCHAKGE  oa  PARIS,  on  the  fint  Poit- 
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PART   III. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  WHOLE  EMPIRE. 

ESTIMATE  OF  THE  CAPITAL,  POWER,  AND  RE- 
SOURCES OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  IN  ALL  PARTS 
OF  THE  WORLD. 


SECTION  I. 

INTRODUCTION.  DATA,  AUTHORITIES  AND  REASONING,  ON 
WHICH  THE  ESTIMATES  ARE  FOUNDED. 

"  The  capital  of  the  British  empire  is  amply  sufficient 
to  liquidate  the  total  national  debt,  without  impairing 
either  individual  or  national  resources." 

This  assertion  is  bold,  and  new  in  its  shape  :  it  shall 
be  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  its  truth.  The  same 
principles  which  govern  the  commercial  concerns  of  in- 
dividuals, are  applicable  to  the  great  financial  affairs  of 
nations.  It  is  evident  that  the  first  step  to  be  taken, 
the  directing  principle,  in  liquidating  the  debts  of  an 
individual  vrithout  impairing  his  resources,  is,  to  obtain 
a  true  knowledge  of  his  capital.  In  the  case  of  indi- 
viduals, this  is  readily  ascertained ;  but  the  capital  of 
nations  is  not  so  easily  defined.  The  economists  them- 
selves differ  on  this  important  subject,  and  various  have 
been  the  definitions  of  the  ''  Capital  of  Nations  *** :  but 
a  modem  writer,  after  examining  that  given  by  the  far 
ther  of  the  science  (Smith)  concludes,  that  "  the  capital 
of  a  nation  is  that  portion  of  produce  and  industry  ex- 
isting in  it,  which  can  be  made  available,  either  to  the 
support  of  human  existence,  or  to  the  facility  of  pro- 

^  Smith.  Storch^  Revenue  National.  Say^  Eoonomie  Politiqac^ 
Oanilh  Systemesd'  Eoonomie  Politique.  Destutt.  Tracy>  Eoono- 
mie Politiqae;  and  M'CuUoch. 
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duction.'"  It  is  no  easy  task  to  discover  the  amount  of 
tliat  produce  in  any  nation ;  but  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  ascertain  tlie  nature,  the  extent,  and  all  the 
component  parts,  of  tlie  total  property  of  the  Britisli 
empire,  the  enterprise  becomes  iucomparably  more  dif- 
ficult. Perfect  accuracy,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  such  a  comprehensive  subject :  to  attain  it 
would  be  difficult  even  for  a  government,  impossible  for 
an  uidividual,  and  perhaps  of  no  great  importance  after 
all  to  the  grand  object  in  view :  a  reasonable  and  just 
approximation  is  the  true  general  regulator  in  &  matter 
Uke  this. 

But  before  enterbig  upon  tliis  inquiry,  it  may  be  ob- 
sen'ed,  that  while  numberless  authors  in  this  country 
have  devoted  their  exertions  to  economical  subjects,  the 
number  of  those  who  have  directed  their  talent  to  na- 
tional statistics,  is  exceedingly  limited  :  the  subject  being 
as  disagreeable  and  laborious  as  it  is  important,  it  is  Dot 
surprising  that  the  national  economists  have  been  rather 
deterred  by  its  dryness,  than  allured  by  its  utility. 
There  are  no  doubt  superabundant  scattered  materials ; 
there  exists  an  almost  infinite  number  of  folios  of  re- 
cords, accounts,  &c. ;  there  are  partial  statistical  state- 
ments ;  but  there  is  no  complete  general  work  upon  the 
subject.  The  best  and  more  systematic  of  the  kind  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  that  of  Colquhoun.  The  sound 
judgement  of  the  author,  his  ample  means  of  informa- 
tion, and  the  patronage  afforded  him  by  government, 
were  adequate  elements  for  his  great  undertaking.  The 
most  useful  plan  appears  to  be,  to  extend  and  improve 
his  Tables,  which  are  almost  universally  referred  to  by 
national  economists.     This  is  the  plan  adopted  ;  in  the 

»  M'Cullotli,  "  Rise  and  Pn^cs*  of  Pulitical  Economj." 
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execation  of  which^  official  documents^  a  chain  of  evi- 
dence,  and  a  series  of  facts,  have  been  the  only  guides. 

In  forming  the  calculations  of  the  present  amount  of 
capital^  productions,  &c.,  &c.,  33^  per  cent,  has  been 
added  to  each  head,  and  collectively  to  the  whole  of  the 
sums,  as  stated  in  the  Tables  of  Colquhoun ;  except  in 
those  of  the  West  Indies,  which  have  been  left  as  in 
1811.  Considerable  alterations,  which  appeared  necessary 
on  account  of  the  change  of  circumstances,  (particularly 
in  regard  to  India,)  have  also  been  made  in  some  of  the 
other  Tables ;  but  should  any  particular  item  be  under 
or  over-rated,  it  is  allowed  for,  so  as  not  to  affect  the 
general  result;  which  will  thus  be  pretty  accurately 
obtained.  The  statesman,  the  economist,  the  land- 
holder, the  manufacturer,  the  ship-owner,  &c.,  being 
better  judges  in  their  respective  branches,  will  decide 
for  themselves :  they  are  only  entreated  to  submit  these 
Tables  to  the  test  of  the  official  records,  and  of  their 
own  solid  calculations  and  experience.  To  assist  them 
in  this  important  object,  to  the  explanatory  notes  an- 
nexed to  the  Tables  in  thb  and  the  succeeding  sections, 
are  joined  a  few  observations  frorti  Colquhoun,  to  show  the 
comparative  increase  or  decrease  in  both  periods,  in  the 
various  objects  constituting  the  wealth,  means,  and 
capital  of  the  British  Empire.  However,  far  from 
presuming  to  claim  implicit  credit  for  mere  assertions,  it 
has  been  thought  necessary  to  prove — 1st.  That  the 
estimates  of  Colquhoun  are  formed  on  a  moderate  scale. 
2ndly.  That  the  additions  made  to  their  amount  rest 
upon  solid  grounds:  in  order  that  the  reader  may  judge 
of  their  accuracy.  If  the  truth  of  these  propositions 
can  be  established,  it  will  follow,  that  the  subjoined 
Tables  afford  the  true  approximate  data  required  to 
ascertain  the  actual  amount  of  British  capital. 

u 
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That  the  basis  upon  which  Colquhoun  proceeds  to 
establish  liis  Tables  is  moderate,  appears  by  the  fact,  as 
stated  by  himself,  that  "  the  public  property,  as  barracks, 
arsenals,  ships  of  war,  fortifications,  &c.  have  greatly 
augmented  in  value."  "  His  estimate",  he  says,  "  is 
considerably  short  of  their  real  worth":  and  he  declares, 
that  "  the  public  property,  which  is  estimated  at  what  is 
presumed  to  exist  at  the  present  time,  is  not  valued  at 
above  one  fourth  of  the  actual  cost."*  The  national 
economists  who  have  succeeded  Colquhoun  entertain  a 
similar  opinion  ;  and,  although  some  of  them  taunt  him 
with  having  contrived  those  statements  to  serve  ministe- 
rial purposes  rather  than  the  national  interest,  they  in 
general  allow  them  to  have  been  calculated  on  a  limited 
scale.  Those  who  have  examined  them  with  considerably 
more  attention  than  others,  go  so  far  as  to  assert,  that 
the  estimates  are  made  20  or  25  per  cent,  below  the 
currency  of  the  times ;  and  that  when  the  landed  pro- 
perty ought  to  be  calculated  at  from  thirty  to  forty 
years  purchase,  he  estimated  it  at  only  twenty-four"*. 
But  without  entering  into  details  as  to  how  particular 
articles  were  calculated,  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to 
know,  that  the  general  opinion  on  this  point  is,  that 
these  estimates  were  extremely  moderate. 

But  upon  what  foundation  does  the  addition  nf  one 
third,  made  to  these  estimates,  rest  ?  Has  the  national 
property  increased  one  third  since  1811'?  Pledged  to 
conciseness,  the  author  cannot  go  into  this  question  to 
the  extent  he  wishes  ;  but  sufficient  facts  will  be  stated 
to  convince  the  reader  of  the  soundness  of  tlie  grounds 
upon  which  the  calculations  and  additions  are  made. 

Colquhoun,  p.  23fi.     ''  Lowe's  "  Prespnl  .State  of  Englnnd  ". 
The  TabliM  of  Colouhoun  are  dated  1812;  cotuscqiicDtlf  they 
hwn  formed  in  Iflll. 
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The  most  accurate  principle  to  ascertain  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  capital,  in  a  nation  regularly  constituted 
and  governed,  is  the  progress  of  her  population :  for  it 
is  an  axiom  acknowledged  by  all  the  economists  *  of  the 
productive  system,  "  that  the  increase  of  population 
measures  the  increase  of  wealth ;  the  augmentation  of 
numbers  causes  the  multiplication  of  employments ;  and 
these  increase  the  amount  of  produce."  And  from  such 
principles  they  farther  conclude  that,  *'  in  the  progress 
of  society,  individual  income  increases  even  in  .a  greater 
ratio  than  the  population  itself/'  *^  The  axioms  of  this 
economical  school  would  be  of  little  weight,  did  not 
Jacts  come  in  confirmation  of  them  ;  but  in  Europe,  we 
see,  to  a  demonstration,  wealth  following  the  density  of 
the  population:  particularly  in  France,  where  the 
wealth  and  capital  have  increased  since  1814  in  a  far 
greater  ratio  than  the  population  ^.  In  the  United  States^ 
the  population  has  doubled,  on  an  average,  in  thirty  years; 
the  wealth  and  capital  have  trebled^.   In  England,  more 

•  Gray,  "  Happiness  of  States," 

^  Montesquieu  has  long  ago  said — "  Partout  ou  il  se  trouve  one 
place  oil  deux  personnes  peuvent  Yivre  commodement,  il  se  hit  une 
menage." 

«  See  Dupin,  Forces  Productives.  Also  Sec.  XI.  and  the  Tables 
at  the  end  of  this  Part. 

<i  Hinton*s  ''  History  of  the  United  Stotes".— The  United  States 
of  America,  since  their  separation  from  the  mother  country,  present 
an  extraordinary  and  unexampled  political  phenomenon.  This  con- 
federation of  republics,  each  state  of  which  has  a  different  con- 
stitution and  government,  is  at  present  inhabited  by  13  millions 
(12,816,161,  census  of  1830)  of  active  individuals,  governing  them- 
selves without  either  king  or  military  control,  although  dispersed 
over  an  immense  territory  of  2,257,347  square  miles.  Their  annual 
imports  amount  to  74,472,527  dollars ;  and  their  exports,  which 
chiefly  consist  of  the  produce  of  their  domestic  agriculture  and 
manojfactures,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  7^,358,670  dollars.    Tlieir 

\1^ 
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particularly,  the  population  lias  doubled  since  George  l.*s 
time  ;  vvliile  the  capital  has  been  augmented  in  a  greater 
ratio.  The  argument  to  be  collected  from  the  eternally 
agitated  question  of  "  high  and  low  pricea ",  far  from 
being  against,  favours  this  position  ;  as  the  same  capita] 
would  command  more  goods,  provisions,  necessaries 
or  luxuries  of  hfe  note  than  in  1811:  prices  having 
considerably  fallen  since  that  time.  (Tables  I.,H.  and  III. 

civil  list  is  eictretnety  moderate :  their  revenue  is  nearly  double  their 
expeniliture ;  and  they  are  on  the  point  uf  totally  paying  off  their 
National  Debt.  When  this  is  accomplished,  a  question  will  arise 
aa  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  revenue  derived  from  dutiet  wt 
foreign  imports,  it-hich  cannot  Im^  absolutely  repealed. 

However  lijameable  the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry  may  have 
been  during  the  war  of  Independence,  every  impartial  mail  tniiat 
candidly  acknowledge,  that  to  the  admirable  effects  and  enlightened 
principles  and  guarantees  of  the  British  Constitution,  improved 
perhaps  by  several  new  ones  introduced  at  the  time  of  the  separation, 
this  extraiirdinary  republic  is  indebted  fur  its  liberty,  its  prosperity, 
its  cirilization,  and  its  cxtranrdinary  increase  of  population. 
The  original  guarantees  are,  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  freedom 
oF  speech,  and  printing ;  right  of  calling  fur  special  amendments  of 
the  laws  when  defective,  and  seeking  general  omendincuts  in  the 
furms  of  the  constitution,  when  not  adapted  to  their  end — the 
public  good ;  right  to  know  the  detniU  of  whatever  concerns  the 
people,  and  of  assembling  together  to  discuss  these  details  ;  power 
of  resisting  or  correcting  evil  rulers  by  indictments,  impeachment, 
or  otherwise ;  right  of  having  arms ;  right  «f  sending  representatives 
to  consent  to  taxes  and  laws  when  iK-cded ;  the  direct  rcsponsibiiitr 
of  every  man  for  his  own  acts,  and  iui possibility  of  the  instructiotis 
of  a  superior  being  admitted  as  a  bur  to  that  responsibility. 

The  new  guarantoea  introduced  by  the  Americans  ore,  the  d^ree 
of  control  possessed  by  tlie  people  over  all  the  authorities,  by  means 
of  frequent  elections;  rotation  of  otHcej  prohibition  of  orders  c^ 
nobility;  substitution  of  a  temporary  president,  with  a  narruw 
income  and  power  ;  abolition  of  primogeniture,  exclusi>'e  privilege, 
church,  and  tithes ;  admitting  it  to  be  a  public  duty  to  educate  ifac 
whole  community;  and  frequent  reference  of  great  aflnirs  tg  the 
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in  Sec  11.)  The  principle^  or  rather  sophism,  of  the 
Malthusian  school,  namely,  the  pretended  geometrieal 
and  arithmetical  proportions  between  the  increase  of 
population  and  subsistence,  and  the  poverty  consequent 
upon  them,  (which,  if  true,  might  invalidate  this  doc- 
trine,) is  in  too  open  contradiction  to  daily  experience, 
authentic  data,  and  sound  reason,  to  deserve  any  atten- 
tion*. That  when  society  is  decidedly  progressing, 
when  a  nation  is  improving  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
commerce,  and  knowledge  ^,  when  a  larger  population  is 
maintained  in  the  same  space  of  territory  in  superior 
abundance  and  comfort,  wealth  and  capital  must  have 
increased  in  the  same  proportion,  is  rather  a  self- 
evident  truth,  than  a  mere  doubtful  assertion. 

Such  having  been  the  situation  and  progressive  state 
of  Great  Britain  since  1811,  we  are  justly  entitled 
to  conclude,  that  the  capital  has  augmented  in  at 
least  an  equal  ratio  to  the  population  ^.  According  to 
the  oflScial  returns,  the  population  has  increased,  he* 
tween  1811  and  1831,  41^  per  cent  (Tables  IV,,  V. 
and  VI.  Sec.  11.) :  an  equal  proportion,  therefore,  ought 

■  Sadler^  '^  Balance  of  Food  and  Numbers  in  Animated  Nature." 
*•  Godwin's  Answer  to  Malthus. 

^  That  this  is  the  case  in  Ghneat  Britain  is  proved  by  the  greal) 
number  of  private  Bills  for  national  and  local  improvements,  which 
have  passed'  since  1811^  and  particularly  from  1825  to  the  present 
time :  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  wants  of  the  country,  and  the 
necessary  improvements,  have  been  gradually,  but  to  a  great  extent, 
supplied  and  effected.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  of  these  Bilkf 
were  passed  in  1831-2 ;  and  in  some  years  the  number  is  muok 
greater. 

^  ''  Capital  has  doubled  (in  England)  in  less  than  eighty,  and 
perhaps  more  than  sixty  years;  and  it  may  fairly  be  presumed,  that 
sixty  years  is  about  the  shcMtest  period  in  which  the  capital  of  an 
old  and  densely  peopled  ooontry  can  be  expected  to  be  doubled".— 
M'Culloch. 
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flf  weaidk  jnd  ci^icsi  maj-  Bct  be  » leafir  grmted  m 
wapett  to  tfe  poor  «Qer  cuixiitii.  aa  extract  from  the 
>c|iuit  cf  &e  K^nrt  ctrnmicuee  appoiated  br  tfie  House 
flf  Camaaaoos  *^  to  tifce  ato  cooaientsoa  the  state  of 
Ae  poorer  cLsses  in  Irebod  ai  1S307  k  sohaatted  for 
iafpeetnoL  No  better  jwUes  reaid  hare  been  fbmid. 
It  appeals  by  chs^  docanaeet.  that  ^  the  capital  has  in- 
creased ia  CT^arer  nsiy  tLxs  the  popclataon ;  that  agri- 
cakaze,  oami'^Ktiiresw  roodis  car.iK  pcibSc  works,  steam 
aavigatiocL.  bcnkiai^  sr^teoi,  asd  coms^erce,  haTe  aug- 
aiented  bejood  e^Lp^tatwo.*'  *^  The  ejq)orts  of  all  Ire- 
bad  to  Great  Bricun  in  Sir  Charfes  Whitworth's  Ta- 
bles,* sajs  the  report,  '^daring  the  seren  rears  from 
1733  to  17^,  amccnted  m  rohie  to  3,307,732/. :  in 
1839,  the  exports  from  the  single  port  of  Waterford 
readied  3,136,93U;  a  smn  less  bj  only  170,000/. 
than  the  whole  trade  of  Ireland  in  seven  vears,  as  be- 
fixe."  Great  as  has  been  the  progress  of  exports,  the 
increase  of  the  consumption  of  British  manufactures 
has  been  still  more  ra^nd  : — ^^  the  quantity  of  British 
manufactures  consumed  in  Ireland  since  1793,  has 
quadrupled,  whilst  the  quantity  of  Irish  produce  has 
more  than  trebled,  in  the  same  period :  the  foreign 
trade  having  continued  on  the  increase,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  British  imports  have  augmented  in  the 
same  ratio.**     The  tonnage  on  the  Grand  Canal  and  the 
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Barrow  navigation^  have  been  commensurate  to  the  ex- 
tension of  general  commerce*  The  effects  of  steam 
navigation  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  have 
produced  the  greatest  and  most  beneficial  results.  ''  In 
1824,  the  first  steamer  was  established  between  Dublin 
and  Liverpool,  by  Williams :  at  present  (1830)  a  ca- 
pital of  671,000/.  is  engaged  in  the  steam  navigation 
across  the  channel ;  forty-two  steam  vessels  being 
established,  registering  8423  tons :  when,  in  the  pre« 
vious  time,  from  the  time  when  a  sailing  vessel  was  pre- 
pared to  start  from  Liverpool,  to  the  time  of  her  arrival 
in  Dublin,  a  week  might  be  calculated  as  a  fair  average 
of  her  passage  *•  The  banking  business,  the  savings' 
banks,  the  public  works,  &c.,  carried  on  in  Ireland  since 
1822,  have  extended  the  cultivation,  improved  the 
habits  of  industry,  &c.  &c"  ^ 

•  See  also  Note  1,  to  Table  XVI. 

^  See  Parliamentaiy  Report,  1831.— 500,000/.  to  be  issued  in 
Exchequer  Bills  towards  the  public  works  of  Ireland. 

The  following  statements  officially  made  by  S.  Rice  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  12  Feb.  1833,  are  unanswerable  proofs  of  the  bene- 
fits c(mferred  upon  Ireland  by  the  Union.  It  will  be  seen  that 
oonmierce  and  manufactures  have  nearly  doubled  since  that  mea- 
sure ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  other  branches  of  industry 
have  experienced  a  similar  increase. 

Imports  into  Ireland. 

1777  £2,716,000 

83  3,040,000 

03  4,164,000 

1800  4,002,000 

26  7>491,000 

Consumption  of  Cotton  Yam. 

1777    8,883^000  lbs. 

83     5,400,000 

03     276,000 

1800 
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After  noticing  these  facts,  and  considering  the  ii 
political  and  econonrical  advantages  which  resnltto  Inland 

1800    558,000 

11     972,000 

20     1,979,000 

26     -...  2M0jim 

The  consumption  of  cotton  wool  during  the  same  inteiral,  has  aug* 
OMQted  from  429,000  Ihs.  to  4,368,000  lbs. 

Import  of  Sugar. 

1777  212,000  cwt. 

83  140,000 

93  184>000 

1832  342,000 

Import  of  Tea. 

1777     a08,000 

1830     3^887^65 

Wool  Imported. 

1777  857,000  lbs. 

83  841,000 

93  1,800,000 

1800  1,800,000 

11  4,005,000 

20  6,608,000 

26  6,682,000 

Exports  of  Linen  from  Ireland. 

1777     20,000,000  yards 

83     18,000,000 

93    34,000,000 

1800     36,000,000 

10    40,000,000 

20    48,000,000 

26    51,000,000 

Coals.  . 

1777     330,000  tons 

83     227,000 

1800    ^ 364^000 

30     940,000 

Advanced 
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from  her  union  with  Great  Britain,  which  are  shown  in  the 
subjoined  note,  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  feelings  of  m* 
dignation  on  seeing  men,  who  are  proud  of  being  called 
Irishmen,  agitate  and  distract  their  countrymen,  and  urge 
them  to  call  for  a  separation  from  England.  Irishmen 
should  first  consider,  what  power  Ireland  possesses  to  re- 
sist the  united  force  of  Great  Britain ;  what  bloodshed, 
loss  of  public  and  private  property,  and  utter  ruin  would 
take  place,  before  a  separation  could  be  obtained  ;  and, 
should  such  an  tmfartunate  and  morally  impossible 
event  take  place,  what  advantages,  political  or  economi- 
cal, Ireland  would  reap  from  it.  The  most  mature 
consideration  of  these  important  questions,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  precede  any  proposal  for  a  separation ;  and  a 
stop  ought  to  be  put  to  the  disgraceful  system  of  lawless 
violence  and  agitation  which  prevails  in  that  important 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  which  retards  the 
progress  of  its  prosperity,  and  has  the  most  baneful 
economical  effects  on  both  countries. 


Advanced  and  paid  to  Charities^  Literature  and  Ma- 
nufsictures  during  the  twenty  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  Union il,465,000 

Up  to  the  present  day 6,697,000 

Being  an  excess  of  5,232,000  above  what  it  was  about  twenty 
years  after  the  Union.  The  Imperial  Parliament  has  paid  oat  of 
the  consolidated  fund  6,432,000/.  for  the  benefit  of  manufEurtures, 
roads,  and  harbours ;  of  which  only  2,500,000/.  has  been  repaid : 
so  that  at  present,  there  is  a  capital  advanced  to  Ireland  for  these 
purposes,  and  not  yet  repaid,  of  3,932,000/.  For  charities,  and 
literary  institutions,  there  have  been  granted,  since  the  Union, 
4,225,000/.;  for  agriculture  and  manufactures  1,340,000/.;  for 
public  works  3,120,000/. ;  making  a  total,  granted  since  the  Union, 
of  8,685,000/.  Government  advanced  for  the  establishment  of 
Cholera  Hospitals,  &:c,  to  England  12,000/.,  and  to  Ireland 
164,000/. 
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Such  are  the  unexceptionable  authorities — such  the 
additional  grounds,  besides  those  already  noticed  in  re- 
gard to  Great  Britain,  (equally  applicable  in  Ireland,) 
on  which  rest  the  calculations  in  respect  to  the  increased 
capital  of  Ireland  since  18 11.  In  the  following  Section, 
these  calculations  will  be  further  confirmed  by  facts,  and 
official  documents. 
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SECTION  II. 

CAPITAL  OF  ENQIiAND,  WALES,   SCOTLAND,  AND  IBELAND. 

PmiVATE  Capital,  viz.:— Lands  and  implements  of  husbandry. — Minat 
and  minerals. — Canals. — Rail-roads.— Houses,  furniture,  plate,  and  jeweUery. 
—Specie  in  drculation. — Machinery. — Manufactured  goods  and  merchandize. 
^Shipping.— Fisheries. — Animate  power.— Capital  in  Savings*  Banks,  &c  Ac 

Public  Capital,  viz. :— Arsenals,  dock-yards,  stores,  ships  of  war,  fortifi* 
cations,  barracks,  public  buildings,  palaces. — Church  property  and  capital, 

&C.  &,€. 

Produce  ahd  Propertt  ankually  raised  avd  created.  Effect  of 
the  combination  of  capital  with  animate  and  inanimate  power ;  namely,  labour 
and  machinery,  in  raising  all  sorts  of  natural  productions,  as  well  as  manu- 
factures.— Annual  value  of  all  animate  and  inanimate  forces,  and  produce  of 
agriculture,  &c— Capital  and  labour  employed  in  all  manufactures  and  oocupft- 
tions.— Annual  value  of  the  produce  of  inland  and  coasting  trades^  fisheriet, 
shipping,  and  foreign  commerce ;  of  cotton,  silk,  linen,  wooUen,  hardware, 
pottery,  jewellery,  plate,  furniture,  paper,  and  various  misoellaneoos  menu, 
factures.— Profits  of  bankers.— Foreign  income,  &c  &c 


The  official  Table  VII.,  at  the  end  of  thb  Section, 
drawn  from  data  afforded  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Revenue  Inquiry,  is  an  excellent  document  by  which  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  amount,  not  only  of  personal, 
but  of  real  property  in  England.  The  amount  of  all 
private  property  in  England  and  Wales,  under  the  heads 
above  mentioned,  and  others  specified  in  Table  XVL,i8 
estimated  at  2,428,900,000/. ;  that  of  Scotland,  under 
the  same  heads,  at  369,400,000/. ;  and  that  of  Ireland, 
at  738,500,000/. ;  forming  a  grand  total  for  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  of  3,576,700,000/.  The  value  of  the 
public  property  of  England  and  Wales,  may  be  stated  at 
42,000,000/. ;  that  of  Scotland,  at  3,900,000/L,  and 
that  of  Ireland,  at  1 1,900,000/. ;  and  taking  the  navy 
dock  yards,  military  and  naval  stores,  and  ordnance,  in 


JIP   IUHKl    UflKl^     TrABTOL 


gnirmnin  ixr  2il  gars  ic  ^ae  ksitsiiiiH^  fmna^  m  tafUi^  for 
sL  :ne  ouiiAic  onoisrr  ir  Gr3ac  Hi  fi  ifii  aid  bdmd,  of 

nut  -nfirar  iiaanrwfggL  vpoK  vkick  d^  cdcdb* 


The  Ingest  port  gc  tfce  capital  of  tkr  BnCidi  em- 
pire »  camoeaaxsi,  m  t^  advasttagfc  of  ife  Uuled 
Km^dcm,  in  tbs  xepttcd  Ettie  i^;  aid  tkr  largeat 
port  of  tbe  Britsd^i  ciphal  hi  Eurcpe  k  absorbed  by 
agriciikiire.  T^ble  XV  I.  shcws^  xb^i  the  caf^ital  inTested 
in  hod  fix-  tbe  cidtiTadoii  of  wheal,  gfazn,  bops^  gnss^ 
&e.,  amounts  to  tbe  encraooos  sum  of  IjBOOfiOOJOOOL : 
tbe  Talne  of  agncoltural  property,  inclu^iig  madunery, 
tools,  implements,  &C9  is  e^dmated  al  no  less  tbaa 
S9J900,000L  ;  and  if  to  these  be  added  another  con- 
sideiable  item,  the  valne  of  all  animab  connected  with, 
and  dq>aiding  on,  tbe  exertions  of  husbandry,  and 
which  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  TaUe)  amounts  to 
242,000,000/.,  the  aggr^ate  result  shows,  that 
1,901,900,000/.,  or  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole 
British  capital  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  employed 
and  invested  in  agriculture  ! 

These  estimates,  it  should  be  observed,  are  consid^* 
ably  below  those  which,  same  years  ago,  elevated  tbe 
British  capital  devoted  to  agriculture  to  two  thousand 
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millions^  without  taking  into  account  the  large  item  last 
mentioned.  The  opinions  of  the  writers  who  formed 
tiiose  estimates  are  of  such  weight,  that  the  reader  is 
referred  to  them,  while  the  result  of  all  their  reasonings 
and  calculations  is  here  noticed  *.  They  consider,  that 
fifty  millions  of  acres  of  land  are  in  cultivation ;  and 
that  the  value  of  the  land,  and  capital  employed  by 
the  landlord  is  equal  to  30/.  per  acre,  and  the  value 
added  by  the  exertions  of  the  tenant,  to  10/.  per 
acre  :  thus  fifty  millions  of  acres  require  the  investment 
of  a  capital  of  two  thousand  millions.  It  is  true,  the 
number  of  cultivated  acres  (as  may  be  seen  by  Note  A. 
to  Table  XVI.)  is  not  so  great  as  those  able  writers  sup- 
posed; but  the  cultivation  having  increased  largely 
since  they  wrote,  the  calculation  evidently  tends  to  show 
the  soundness  and  moderation  of  the  estimates  in  the 
Table ;  as  well  as  how  unfounded  is  the  general  opinion 
which  prevails  on  the  continent,  and  among  a  large 
party  here,  that  England  is  a  manufacturing  but  not 
an  agricultural  country ;  it  may  also  serve  to  expose  the 
error  of  those  Englishmen  who,  disregarding  facts^ 
consider  the  agriculture  of  their  country  as  a  subordi- 
nate and  insignificant  branch,  compared  either  to  her 
manufactures  or  commerce. 

But  what  are  the  results  of  this  large  capital,  when 
combined  with  British  industry,  labour,  and  machinery? 
The  annual  value  of  agricultural  produce  raised  by  this 
capital  is  proportionate  to  its  magnitude.  Fifty-one 
millions  of  quarters  of  all  sorts  of  grmn,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  &c.,  are  annually  raised  ;  the  value  of  which 


An  Essay  on  the  application  of  Capital  to  Land,"  hj  West. 
On  Agriculture  and  Rent."     Quarterly  Review,  No.  71>  1826L 
"  The  Principles  of  Agricultare/'  by  Bland. 


:OOJBOIML*    The  crenge 
toi  KCo  Grefll  Britan 
is  made) 
he  takn  at  900;000  ipMUu. 
to  tvo  weeks'  eaumopdoD :  and  if  Ireiaad  oootiiMie  its 

CTCB  da  BIT  be  icudefca  un- 
The  lafaie  fl£  ^^''Jy  straw,  grassy  Tetoieiy 
icU  tnrnips^  fte^  to  feed  1,900.000  horses,  twdre  nil- 
Eoof  of  homed  cattle,  fortr-dght  millions  of  sheep, 
lambs,  goats,  &&,  manr  be  estimated  at  1 13,000,000// 
The  oonsmiqitioD  of  potatoes  in  the  United  Kmgdom, 
independent  of  the  qnantirr  exported,  is  inmiense :  this 
article  fenns  the  principal  food  of  eight  milfions  of  in- 
habitanti  in  Ireland:  the  total  consoroption  in  the 
Umted  Kingdom,  together  with  the  exportation,  cannot 
he  rahied  at  less  than  19,000,000/.  The  produce 
of  orchards,  gardens,  and  nurseries,  of  all  descriptions^ 
certainly  amoonts  to  abore  3,800,000/.     The  value  of 


*  This  falmlirion  is  fbrmed  in  Uie  fbUowing  msniier : — 

Wheat,  thirteen  milliaos  of  qasrtcn,  Tslued  at  GSf .    £39,600^000 
Oats,  twenty-two  do.  2U.       23400,000 

AU  other  sorts,  sixteen  da  30^.        24,000,000 


£86,700,000 


The  prices  are  taken  on  an  average  of  the  last  three  years. 

^  The  total  quantity  of  foreign  grain,  &c.,  admitted  into  eoo- 
sumption  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  ending  28th  Feb.  1830,  was 
1,315,937  quarters,  of  which  909,205  were  of  wheat ;  and  the  total 
quantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1829,  was  2,562,051.  In 
1829,  there  were  also  imported  ftt>m  Ireland,  2,307,817  quarters  of 
grain  of  all  sorts.  The  largest  amount  of  foreign  grain,  &&,  im- 
ported  into  Great  Britain  was  in  1818,  when  it  reached  3,522,730 
quarters. 

^  Thin  is  only  the  amount  as  stated  in  1811;  because  although 
the  quantity  has  increased,  the  price  is  now  much  less* 
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timber  cut  down,  the  produce  of  hops,  kelp,  seeds  of  all 
descriptions,  &c.  &c.,  to  2,600,000/.  Cheese,  butter, 
eggs,  &c.,  labour  included,  to  6,000,000/.  Manure  and 
labour  employed  in  the  management  and  rearing  of  cat* 
tie,  horses,  pigs,  &c.,  calculating  eight  per  cent,  of  ad- 
ditional value,  exclusive  of  the  prime  cost  of  feeding  them, 
to  3,500,000/.  Hemp  and  wool,  all  labour  included,  to 
12,000,000/.  Thus  the  total  annual  value  of  the  direct 
produce  of  agriculture  amounts  to  246,600,000/. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  and  grounds  upon 
which  these  estimates  are  formed,  the  reader  may  be 
assured  that  considerate  attention  has  been  given  to 
them^  and  he  is  entreated  to  bring  them  to  the  test  of  the 
actual  expense  of  animal  subsistence,  and  the  daily  cost 
of  rearing  and  keeping  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c. ;  they 
will  be  found  correct  and  no  wise  overrated ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  exports  of  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  &c.,  from 
Ireland  *,  and  the  great  and  universal  consumption  of 
these  articles ;  and  examining  the  cost  and  produce  of 
wool,  hemp,  timber  cut,  &c.  &c.,  it  will  be  found  that 
in  these  branches  the  just  mark  has  not  been  over- 
stepped.    (Table  XV.) 

MINES. 

But  the  mineral  riches  of  England  are  as  great  in 
proportion  as  her  agricultural  powers.  The  capital 
applied  to  mines  produces  considerable  annual  returns. 
Many  are  the  mines  to  which  English  labour  and  ci^ital 
are  applied,  such  as  gravel,  sand,  slate,  granite,  paving 
stones,  &c.,  which  in  other  countries  are  thought  little 
of.  The  amount  produced  by  the  immense  consumption 
of  these  articles ,  in  keeping  and  repairing  the  30,000 


*  "  Fifty  tons  of  egg8>  and  ten  of  live  and  dead  poultry,  are 
shipped  from  Dublin  in  a  single  day." 
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miles  of  roads,  and  more  than  that  number  of  porementB 
in  the  towns  and  villages,  including  the  labour  of  grsvet- 
raisers,  slate,  brick,  limestone,  chalk,  and  stone  quaniers, 
&c.  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  dian  1,900,000/.  and  the 
produce  of  salt,  alum,  &c.,  labour  included,  at  600,000/. 
But  these  sums,  large  as  they  are,  almost  disappear 
when  compared  with  the  produce  and  value  of  the  tin, 
lead,  copper,  and  above  all,  iron  and  coal  mines.  The 
quantity  exported,  and  the  value  of  the  articles  manu- 
&ctured  from  the  raw  material  of  these  mines,  are  stated 
in  Note  C.  to  Table  XVI.  The  annual  produce  of  the 
first  three  cannot  be  rated  under  3,800,000/. 

The  Iron  Mines  may  be  called  the  gold  mines  of 
England,  as  their  annual  produce  has  exceeded  the  united 
produce  of  all  the  gold  mines  of  Brazil  and  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, even  in  their  best  years.  It  was  truly  said  by  Locke, 
(alluding  to  the  produce  of  the  iron  mines)  that  '^  he 
who  first  made  use  of  iron  may  be  truly  styled  the 
fiither  of  arts,  and  the  author  of  plenty."  The  progress 
of  the  iron  mines  has  been  uninterrupted  since  1 796, 
when  they  produced  125,000  tons,  till  the  present  time, 
when  their  annual  produce,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Note  C, 
is  700,000 ;  the  amount  is  daily  augmenting,  and  will 
continue  so  doing,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  in  rail 
roads,  &c.  both  in  Great  Britain  and  America.  But 
700,000  tons,  at  the  low  rate  of  eighty  shillings  per  ton, 
would  give  2,800,000/. ;  and  the  additional  expenditure 
in  manufacturing  pig  iron,  may  be  estimated  at 
1,300,000/. ;  making  the  entire  value  of  this  manufacture 
4,100,000/. 

The  Coal  Mines  formed  at  Newcastle,  and  in  several 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain,  extend  many  thousand 
square  miles.  (See  Buckland.)  The  amount  of  coals 
annually  raised  has  been  estimated  as  high  as  twenty* 
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eight  millions  of  tons :  but  Mr.  Taylor  computes  the 
total  consumption  and  exportation  at  only  15,580,000, 
an  estimate  wliich  every  body  must  feel  convinced  is 
exceedingly  underrated.  The  actual  quantity  of  tluB 
important  and  indispensable  article  raised  for  con^ 
sumption  and  exportation,  may  be  fiirly  estimated  at 
twenty-two  millions  of  tons  (of  twenty  cwt.  each)  which, 
at  the  low  rate  of  ten  shillings  per  ton,  would  produce 
the  annual  sum  of  11,000,000/.  Thus  the  mines  and 
minerals  of  the  United  Kingdom  yield  an  annual  pro- 
duce amounting  in  value  to  21,400,000/. 

INLAND  AND  COASTING  TRADES. 

These  trades,  which  every  body  is  aware  are  the 
most  profitable  of  all  to  a  nation,  are  highly  promoted 
by  such  vast  mineral  productions.  Easy  and  multiplied 
communications  in  the  interior  of  a  country,  the  avidity 
for  gain,  industry,  and  capital,  are  the  principal  found- 
ations of  interior  commerce  :  and  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  these  elements  are  better  and  more 
extensively  combined  than  in  Great  Britain. 

The  number  of  "  Families  of  Shopkeepers  "  in  Great 
Britain  in  1831,  is  estimated  by  Marshall  in  his  Sta^ 
tistics,  at  350,000,  or  2,100,000  individuals.  But 
adding  to  that  number  all  warehousemen  and  vendors; 
all  publicans,  whose  number  is  very  considerable ;  the 
people  employed  in  purchasing  and  selling  to  the  con- 
sumer, as  well  as  in  exporting  all  sorts  of  British  and 
foreign  goods,  merchandise,  luxuries,  and  commodities 
of  all  descriptions,  and  in  exchanging  and  re-exchanging 
them  amongst  all  the  community, — the  labour  and 
profits  of  capital  thus  employed,  cannot  be  estimated 
under  60/.  a  year  for   each    family :    this  would  give 


npid,  k  will  be  takjoig  mlovr 

emir  one  fighih  of  tiie  abofc 

fiofwtd  m  tiK  inkod  tnde; 

Brkam  and  Iicfand  dK  «m  of  23,023^00^ 

Tlie  Di^BiKr  of  nwh'iSy 
bofio  I' It  III!  II  m1  hf  iht  mne  andMv,  aad  §v  tk 
jear,  at  900/N»  iiidindiiak,  or  IStMlOO 
The  profits  of  tliB  das  are  conadcfafalf  greater  dbaa 
tiiofeof  thepreoedmg;  but  asagan^  SQL  a  fear  Ibr  tiie 
bboor  and  profits  of  eadi  fiumhr^woold  gire  14,400j000/. ; 
and  aDofring  the  e^rbth,  ^^  befiane,  fer  Iidand,  would 
prodooe  1,800,00CWL;  constitutiiy  a  total  fer  Great 
BritainaDd  Irebnd  of  16,200,000/. 

The  intercoiirse  <mi  aD  rirers,  canals,  and  nal-roads,  is 
rery  considerable.  The  wonderfbl  ^Eects  of  die  ioter- 
nal  interoomse,  and  the  transport  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  goods,  by  means  of  rail-wap  has  been  already  stated : 
but  the  resolution  c^  the  great  problem  c^  traTeUing  by 
steam  carriages  on  the  common  turnpike  roads^  was 
reserved  for  the  inde&tigaUe  exertions  c^  Gumey. 
Others  have  imitated  and  even  improved  upon  his  bene- 
ficial discovery,  and  several  steam  carriages  are  at  thk 
moment  in  full  play.  The  noble  and  praiseworthy  con- 
duct of  this  man,  the  difficulties  he  overcame,  and  die 

*  The  annual  profits  (exceeding  6O0,00OL)  arismg  frooi  tbe 
immenae  property,  diiefly  belonging  to  this  daaa,  and  to  labourei^ 
deposited  in  Sarings'  Banks  mnst  not  be  forgotten.  The  soma  xe* 
ceived  in  deposits  since  their  first  establishment  in  181 7«  amooated 
to  20,7(50,228/.  of  which  the  depositors  have  received  in  principal 
and  interest  5,648,838/. ;  in  Nov.  1831,  the  amount  was  14,311,6471., 
shewing  an  increase  of  1 14,998/.  The  nnmbo'  of  savings'  banks  n 
""l ;  and  the  number  of  separate  accounts  opened  by  de* 
^,400.    (See  Note  Q  to  Table  XVI.) 
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expenses  he  incurred,  well  deserve  the  thanks  and  admU 
ration  of  the  public ;  which  will  also  notice  as  it  deserres 
the  base  and  perfidious  proceedings  of  his  adversaries, 
who  carried  their  opposition  to  this  useful  undertaking 
to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  encumber  the  Gloucester  road  with 
heaps  of  loose  stones  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  in  order 
to  impede  and  shatter  the  steam  carriages :  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  malevolent  object ;  but  Gumey,  far  from 
prosecuting  them  by  law,  as  he  might  have  done,  con- 
tented himself  with  observing,  ''  that  he  felt  only  pity 
and  contempt  for  those  who  could  resort  to  such  means 
to  prevent  a  great  national  undertaking.''  And  this  it 
truly  is : — a  new  era  will  commence  in  England :  the 
benefits  will  be  great  and  important,  not  only  to  com- 
merce, but  to  agriculture*  It  has  been  stated  that  a 
nullion  of  horses  are  now  employed  in  the  transport  of 
goods :  the  land  required  to  rear  and  feed  them  would 
supply  com  and  animal  food  for  eight  millions  of  men. 
The  extraordinary  change  that  this  discovery  will  cause 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  the  world  at  large,  will 
be  so  great,  that  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  this  important  subject  are  here 
given :  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  lead  to  the  repeal  of 
those  Acts  of  Parliament,  extorted  by  the  opponents  of 
this  grand  discovery,  with  the  view  of  preventing  its 
success,  and  ruining  its  supporters.  The  conclusions  are 
as  follow: — *'  1.  That  carriages  can  be  propelled  by 
steam  on  common  roads,  at  an  average  rate  of  ten  miles 
an  hour."  *'  2.  That  at  this  rate  they  have  conveyed 
upwards  of  fourteen  passengers.''  "  3.  That  their  weight, 
including  engine,  fuel,  water,  and  attendants,  may  be 
under  three  tons."  "  4.  That  they  can  ascend  and 
descend  hills  of  considerable  inclination  with  facili^  and 
safety."    ''  6.  That  dtey  are  perfisctly  safe  ibr  passen* 


!^ 
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^1  gers."     "  6.  That   they  are  not,  (or   need  not  be  if 

^M  properly  constructed,)  nuisances  to  the  public."     "  7. 

^M  That  they  will  I>econie  a  speedier  and  cheaper  mode  <rf 

^B  conveyance   tlian  carriages  drawn    by   horses."      "  8. 

^m  Tliat  as  tlicy  adnrit  of  greater  breadth  of  tire  than  other 

^1  carriages,  and  as  the  roads  are  not  acted  on  so  injuriously 

^H  as  by  the  feet  of  horses  in  common  draught,  such  car- 

H  riages  will  cause  less  wear  of  roads  than  carriages  drawn 

H  by  horses."     "  9.  That  rates  of  toll  have  been  imposed 

H  on  steam  carriages  which  would  prohibit  their  being 

™  used  on  several  lines  of  roads,  were  such  charges  per- 

mitted to  remain  unaltered." 

In  the  mean  time,  besides  the  horses  at  present  work- 
ing in  the  transport  of  goods,  the  number  of  labourers 
employed  on  canals,  rivers,  rail-roads,  &c,,  cannot  be  less 
than  100,000  for  the  United  Kingdom;  whose  wages, 
estimated  at  40/.  a  year,  would  yield  4,000,000/.  The 
labour  and  profits  of  capital  invested,  after  deducting 
wear  and  tear,  ivages  and  charges,  of  all  the  barge 
proprietors,  and  owners  of  small  craft  employed  on  the 
rivers,  canals,  &c.,  in  transporting  merchandise,  coals, 
&c.,  cannot  be  stated  at  less  than  1,600,000/.  The 
labour  and  profits  of  coach  and  cart  proprietors  en- 
gaged in  the  conveyance  of  goods,  and  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  repairing  roads,  canals,  and  rail-ways,  collecting 
tolls,  &c.,  &c.,  cannot  be  estimated  under  3,000,000/. 
Several  small  items,  which  would  considerably  increase 
the  estimate,  are  left  out  from  a  desire  to  make  it  rather 
lower  than  otherwise  :  nevertheless,  it  produces  a  result 
of  48,425,000/. 

COASTING  TRADE. 

Tliis  trade,  one  of  the  most  important  to  oil  nations, 
is  particularly  valuable  to  a  maritime  nation  like  Eng- 
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land.  An  idea  of  its  vast  extent  may  be  formed  from 
the  official  declaration  of  P.  Thompson  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (1832),  that  no  less  than  9,800,000  tons  are 
annually  entered  inwards  and  outwards ! ! !  The  profits 
of  capital,  and  labour  of  the  proprietors  of  this  immense 
tonnage,  after  deducting  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  vessels, 
the  insurance,  and  several  other  charges,  cannot  be  less 
than  2,500,000ZL  But  the  wages  of  about  35,000  men 
employed  on  board  these  vessels,  and  in  the  multifarious 
operations  relating  to  this  trade,  cannot  be  estimated 
under  30/.  a  year :  altogether  producing  a  total  for  the 
coasting  trade  of  3,550,000/. 

FISHERIES. 

The  British  fisheries  round  the  coasts  are  very  pro- 
ductive, although  not  to  the  extent  that  several  writers 
have  calculated.  The  abundance,  however,  of  herrings; 
cod,  haddock,  whitings,  oysters,  lobsters,  soles,  turbot, 
&c.,  &c.,  is  equal  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  articles. 
The  produce  of  these  fisheries,  taking  the  export  as  well 
as  the  immense  home  consumption,  after  deducting  the 
wear  and  tear,  &c.,  may  be  estimated  at  1,900,000/. 
By  the  last  official  account  for  the  year  ending  5th  of 
April,  1830,  the  total  quantity  of  herrings  cured  in 
Great  Britain  was  329,557  barrels,  and  the  exported 
was  181,654  barrels;  of  which  89,680  went  to  Ireland, 
67,672  to  places  out  of  Europe,  chiefly  the  West  Indies, 
and  24,302  to  places  in  Europe.  The  river  fisheries  of 
Great  Britain  are  equally  excellent.  They  produce  a 
variety  of  fish — perch,  pike,  eels,  trout,  &c.,  and  perhaps 
the  best  salmon  in  Europe.  Several  thousand  people 
are  employed  in  them ;  and,  making  deductions  for  aH 
fishing  implements  and  charges,  their  produce  cimnot  be 
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estimated  under  900,00(WL  The  "^  fuberies  fivdntaiit  from 
the  British  coasts,"  as  those  c^  Greenland^  the  Soidli 
Seas,  &c,  produced,  in  1811,  acoordmgf  to  die  offidd 
returns,  after  deducting  all  the  expenses  of  oot^ts,  sea- 
men's wages,  insurance,  &c.,  G00,000iL  net.  TUi 
estimate  may  be  considered  far  under  the  mark  at 
present,  as  the  colonial  fisheries  are  not  hndoded  in  it 
Thus  the  total  for  the  coasting,  river,  and  aea  fidberies^ 
of  Great  Britain,  would  be  3.400,0002. 


SHIPPING  AND  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

If  the  productions,  the  fisheries,  the  inland  and 
coasting  trade  of  a  country,  are  any  measure  of  its  ship- 
ping and  foreign  commerce,  it  would  certainly  be 
difficult  to  calculate  the  property  annually  raised  by  the 
combination  of  industry,  labour,  and  ca{Mtal,  in  these 
consideraUe  branches.  But  in  order  to  come  to  an 
appro:umate  estimate,  let  us  take  the  value  of  the 
imports  into  Great  Britain  in  the  year  ending  5th 
January,  1832,  which  are  perhaps  inferior  to  some  pre- 
ceding ones :  these  amounted  to  48,161,600/. ;  and  the 
xeBl  or  declared  value  of  the  exports,  was  36,652,600/., 
making  together  84,814,200/.  (Table  IX.)  Charging 
only  12  per  cent,  for  the  profits  of  capital  empk^ed, 
and  for  the  merchants'  commissions  for  buying  and 
selling,  (which  is  4  per  cent,  for  both  operations,  exdu* 
sive  of  "del  credere",)  would  produce  the  sum  of 
10,177,704/.  The  profits  and  labour  of  underwriters 
on  the  value  of  shipping,  and  of  goods  exported  and 
imported,  (calculating  three-fourths  as  insured  in  Eng- 
land,) at  the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,  upon  the  whole,  would 
yield  2,120,355/.  The  amount  of  British  shipping 
entered  inwards,  on  an  average  of  the  years  1829-SO* 
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31>  has  been  officially  stated  at  2^930,000  tons;  and 
that  entered  outwards^  for  the  same  period,  at  2»243,000 
tons.  Calculating  the  ship-owners'  freights  upon  thb 
tonnage,  and  estimating  the  net  profits  upon  the  im- 
mense sum  produced  by  them,  the  amount  cannot  be 
under  3,800,000/.  The  profits  of  ship  and  colonial 
brokers,  factors,  and  agents,  engaged  in  the  sale  of  all 
the  imports,  exports,  and  shipping,  may  be  stated  at 
1,600,000/.  The  wages  of  the  clerks  concerned  in  mer- 
cantile affairs,  whose  number  probably  exceeds  50,000, 
and  of  the  labourers  employed  in  shipping  and  landing 
merchandise,  keeping  and  managing  goods,  &c.,  whose 
number  exceeds  70,000,  calculating  both  at  60/.  a  year^ 
will  give  a  sum  of  7,200,000/.  The  wages  of  210,000 
sailors  employed  in  vessels  carrying  on  foreign  com- 
merce,  estimating  them  at  the  rate  of  30/.  per  year, 
amount  to  6,300,000/.  For  the  wages  and  profits  on 
capital,  of  the  ship-chandlers,  block  makers,  sail  and 
rope  makers,  and  the  various  other  artificers  employed 
in  fitting  and  equipping  the  mercantile  marine,  say 
2,200,000/.  For  miscellaneous  charges  on  account  of 
the  dock  companies,  harbour,  pier,  and  port  dues,  and 
for  the  people  concerned  in  these  branches,  and  em- 
ployed in  keeping  them  in  repair,  &c.,  1,000,000/.  Thus 
the  total  amount  for  the  foreign  commerce  and  shipping 
13  34,398,059/:  (Table  XV.) 

BANKERS,  AND  FOREIGN  INCOME. 

But  without  money,  or  the  means  of  facilitating  the 
exchange  of  commodities,  foreign  commerce  could  not 
exist.  What  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  to  the 
human  body,  the  circulating  medium  is  to  the  merc(m- 
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tile  one :  as  the  former  promotes  all  human  functicms,  so 
in  commerce  the  latter  facilitates  all  operations.  The 
bankers  and  chartered  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  the  agents  and  pvomoters  of  this  circulation ;  and 
they  must  derive  profits  for  their  labour  and  capital  so 
employed.  An  idea  of  these  profits,  as  well  as  of  the 
inmiensity  of  the  transactions  of  these  powerful  agents, 
may  be  formed  from  the  demi-official  statement,  that  the 
amount  of  the  accounts  balanced  e\ery  day  in  London 
by  these  bankers,  is  elglit  millions  sterling ! ! !  *  The 
profits  annually  arising  from  this  source  cannot  be  esti- 
mated under  4,500,000/.  The  income  resulting  from 
interest  on  foreign  loans,  money  contracts,  &c.,  and  from 
property  possessed  by  British  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  (particularly  in  the  East  Indies,  whence  the  annual 
remittances  on  account  of  individuals  have  been  calcu- 
lated at  two  millions,  but  which  are  here  reduced 
to  1,500,000/.,)  constitute  an  annual  item  of  4,500,000/. 
The  total  income,  therefore,  from  all  these  sources 
amount  to  9,000,000/. 


•  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  the  profits  of  this  branch  must 
be,  h^  contemplating  the  many  large  establishments  of  this  kind, 
particularly  the  colossal  one  of  the  Bank  of  England,  whose  circula- 
tion in  August,  1832,  was  30,250,000/.,  and  the  public  and  ptirate 
securities  and  bullion  amounted,  at  the  same  date,  to  33,130,000/., 
besides  2,880,000/.  of  "  rest ";  making  a  grand  total  of  66,260,000/. ! 
The  deposits  in  the  Banks  of  Ireland  are  very  considerable;  and 
those  of  Scotland  exceed  24,000,000/. ;  making  dtogcther  a  grand 
total  of  105,000,000/.  The  private  bankers  ore  very  numerous 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  Scotland  there  are  thirty-four  banka 
{Table  VIII).  The  number  of  licenses  gmnied  in  la^Jl  waa  no 
less  than  641.  The  profits  of  these  establish roents  undoubtedly 
exceed  the  estimate.  "^~ 


00/.       J 
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MANUFACTURES. 

But  these  large  incomes  and  profits  necessarily  pro- 
mote industry  and  employment,  by  that  natural  inclin- 
ation ingrafted  in  the  human  heart,  to  employ  the 
fruits  of  its  toils  and  exertions  in  indulging  in  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  Manufactures  are  the 
means  conducing  to  this  end.  This  wonderful  and 
productive  branch,  in  which  the  English  nation  is  so 
superior  to  all  others,  is  so  extensive,  and  the  divisions, 
forms,  and  shapes  of  British  manufactures  are  so  nu- 
merous, various,  and  diversified,  that  a  catalogue  of 
their  names  would  almost  fill  a  volume.  It  is  unne- 
cessary here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  their  almost 
infinite  ramifications :  let  us  pass  in  review  only  the 
principal  and  staple  manufactures  of  the  United  King- 
dom, referring  at  the  same  time  to  the  data  stated  in 
the  Notes  to  Table  XVI.  The  comparative  value  of 
each  branch  may  be  seen  in  Table  XV. 

The  Cotton  Manufacture,  or  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, the  Cotton  Machine-facture,  ranks  first.  The 
entire  value  of  this  manufacture,  in  1760,  did  not 
amount  to  200,000/. ;  but  since  that  time,  by  the  aid 
of  human  skill  and  machinery,  it  has  not  only  extended 
its  produce  over  all  Europe  and  America,  but  has  im- 
dersold  the  Asiatics  in  their  cheap  and  home  markets ; 
sending  a  larger  quantity  of  its  produce  to  the  East 
Indies  and  China,   than  to  the  United  States*.     In 

*  The  Cotton  Manufactures  exported  to  the  United  States,  in 
1829,  were—  RedValae. 

By  the  yard  ^1,346,023 

Hosiery,  &c 155,334 

Cotton  twist,  &c 1^28 

£1,503,285 
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1824,  Huskisson  stated  in  the  House  of  ComnHms,  that 
the  annual  produce  of  tlib  manufacture  was  33,500,OOOL; 
in  1827,  it  was  stated  to  be  36,000,000/.  ;  and  at  pre- 
sent cannot  be  estimated  under  37,000,000/.  Deduc^ 
ing  six  millions  for  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  (thongli 
it  certainly  does  not  amount  to  that  sum,)  leaves 
31,000,000^.  More  than  850,000  weavers,  spinners, 
bleachers,  &c.,  are  employed  in  this  manufacture,  the 
amount  of  whose  wages,  at  Hil.  per  year,  exceeds  two 
millions  ;  and  the  wages  of  111,000  engineers,  masoo^ 
smiths,  joiners,  machine-makers,  &c.,  at  the  rate  of  odIj 
30/.  a  year,  would  produce  3,330,000/.  ;  making  to- 
gether 5,330,000/.;  which.deductedfrom  3I,000,OOOJl, 
leaves  25,670,000/.  for  the  profits  of  capital  invested 
in  looms,  workshops,  mills,  machinery,  &c.  Tliis  ca^ 
pital  was  estimated,  in  the  year  above  mentioned, 
at  65,000,000/.,  and  at  present  exceeds  75,000,000/. 
The  number  of  men  altogether  employed  is  1,300,000, 
as  is  more  fully  stated  in  Note  E  to  Table  XVI. 

Such  is  the  prodigious  annual  amount  raised  by 
single  manufacture  :  exceeding  by  one  million  the  tol 
gross  revenue  estimated  to  be  raised  in  the  whole  of 
the  stupendous  and  "  celestial"  empire  of  China.  Such 
are  the  results  of  the  combination  of  capital  with  the 
wonderful  powers  of  machinery,  perhaps  equal  to  the 
work  of  80  millions  of  men.  Even  the  most  cool  and 
inattentive  observer  is  astonislied,  when  inspecting 

To  the  East  Indies  and  Cliinn — 

By  the  yard £1^46.030 

Hosiery  and  small  wotcb 38,395 

Cotton  twUt,  &c 131,383 


Ob^H 


£1,505,798 


SbcM-iog  on  excess  to  the  latter  of  2,5131. :  ttnd,  since  that  Ume,  the 
•'X[H)rtatioii  to  those  purls  hus  greatly  increased.  J 
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prodigious  effects  of  this  combination  of  human  skill 
and  ingenuity  at  Manchester,  Glasgow,  Pauley,  &c — 
efiects  which,  more  than  all  the  theological  and  meta- 
physical arguments  of  traffickers  in  religion,  demonstrate 
to  the  greatest  unbeliever, 

"  how  wonderful  is  man, 
A  beam  ethereal,  sullied  and  absorpt. 
Though  sullied  and  dishonoured,  still  divine !" 

And  these  admirable  effects  are  not  only  witnessed  in 
large  towns,  but  in  the  most  profound  caverns,  at  the 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  and  in  the  most  retired 
spots  in  the  island  *.  See  Note  E,  to  Table  XVI,  where 
more  ample  particulars  are  stated  ^ 

At  present,  the  amount  of  cotton  goods  exported, 
forms  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  exports  of  the  king- 

*  There  is  a  Cotton  Manufiactory  at  Llangollen. 
^  According  to  the  following    statement,  made  in    1827,    by 
Mr.  Kennedy,  the  total  value  of  cotton  goods  annually  manofae- 
tured  in  Great  Britain  was  36,000,000t :  viz. — 

Raw  material,  130  millions  of  lbs.  at  ls.4d £9,000,000 

Wages  of  1 33,000  engineers,  machine-makers,  &c 4,000,000 

Ditto  . . .  705,000  weavers,  spinners,  bleachers,  &c 1 5,000,000 

Profits  of  the  manufacturers,  ^vage8  for  superintend- 
ence, sums  to  purchase  materials  of  madiinery, 
eeals,  &c 8,000,000 

;636,000,000 


The  capital  employed  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

Capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of  raw  material ^9,000,000 

Ditto in  payment  of  wages 19,000,000 

Ditto in  spinning  mills,  power  and  hand- 
looms,  workshops,  warehouses,  &c •    37>000,000 

;e65,000,000 


I 


I 
L 
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dom.  (Table  X.)  The  quantity  of  raw  material 
consumed  in  this  manufacture,  and  its  prices,  may  be 
seen  in  Table  XI.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  prices 
have  declined  considerably ;  while  machinery  has  im- 
proved in  almost  the  same  ratio.  It  is  demonstrated  by 
Table  XII.  that  the  cost  of  manufacture,  in  1830,  %vas 
considerably  less  than  in  1811;  the  result,  however, 
has  been  so  favourable  to  all  parties,  that  the  same  sum 
will  buy  treble  the  quantity  of  cotton  goods  now,  that 
it  would  in  1811-12,  and  yet  allow  a  reasonable  profit 
to  the  sellers.  Thus  that  general  cheapness,  so  touch 
desired  by  the  economists,  has  been  realized  in  this 
extraordinary  manufacture.  (See  Section  XI.,  Cotton 
Manufactures.) 

From  all  these  elements,  an  idea  may  be  formed,  as 
to  whether  the  estimates  in  the  Tables  are  just  and  mo- 
derate. The  manufactures  of  Wool,  Silk,  Sic,  are  on 
the  same  extensive  scale,  and  have  increased  with  the 
same  rapid  strides  as  that  of  Cotton. 

The  "  Silk  Manufacture"  has  made  the  most  ex- 
traordinary progress  since  1823.  It  will  be  almost  im- 
possible to  explain  its  actual  state,  and  give  an  approx- 
imate estimate  of  its  value,  without  acquainting  the 
reader  with  llie  contrary  opinions  and  principles  of  the 
two  great  contending  parties — the  "  Free  Trade"  and 
the  "  Anti-Free  Trade"  people.  The  latter,  backed 
by  the  silk  manufacturers,  represent  the  silk  trade  to  be 
in  a  most  depressed,  ruinous,  and  deplorable  state ; 
while  the  opposite  party  assert,  that  its  prosperity,  pro- 
gress, and  increase,  have  exceeded  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  Let  facts  speak  for  tlicmsclves,  and  de- 
cide tlie  question,  without  appealing  to  the  human  pas- 
sions, or  the  contradictory  interests  of  parties. 
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The  importation  of  all  silks^  according  to  the  state- 
ment presented  to  the  Silk  Committee  by  the  anti- 
Frenchnsilk  party,  was,  in  1824,  3,867,791  lbs.,  and 
in  1830,  4,206,444  lbs. ;  thus  showing  an  extraor- 
dinary increase '.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred  from 
this,  that  an  equal  increase  of  profits  has  accrued  to 
the  manufacturers,  or  an  equal  increase  of  prosperity 
to  the  weavers :  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
amount  produced  by  a  manufacture  may  increase,  and 
yet  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  comforts  of 
the  operatives,  may  be  stationary,  or  even  decrease. 
The  truth  of  this  is  illustrated  by  the  silk  manufacture ; 
in  which  the  profits  and  benefits  to  the  weavers,  cannot 
be  calculated  by  the  weight  of  silk  manufactured,  but 
by  the  number  of  yards  of  thread  which  have  been 
woven :  the  reason  is,  that  a  common  piece  of  stuff  may 
require  100  strokes  of  the  shuttle  to  every  two  inches, 
while  a  superior  piece  will  require  200;  and  the 
weavers  are  always  paid  in  this  proportion.  In  confirm- 
ation of  this,  one  of  the  witnesses  before  the  committee 
shows,  that  100  looms,  in  1822,  worked  5964  lbs.,  and 
were  paid  4803/. ;  while  in  1831,  the  same  number  of 
looms  worked  7680  lbs.,  and  were  paid  only  3490/. ; 
or  2000  lbs.  more  of  work,  for  1600/.  less  of  wages. 
The  *'  Free  Traders "  ought  to  meet  their  adversaries 
on  this  ground,  and  endeavour  to  prove  that  such  a 

*  Total  importation  of  silk  of  all  descriptions  into  Ghreat  Britain, 
fxvan  1823  to  1831.    (Bowring's  Evidence.) 

Ibt.  Ibt. 

1823 2,415,759         1828 4,524,680 

1824 3,867,791         1829 2,892,201 

1825 3,408,145         1830 4,206,449 

1826 2,253,513         1831 3,550,172 

1827 4,213,059 
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state  of  things  is  not  so  detrimental  to  the  silk  maim- 
facture  as  it  may  appear ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
latter  are  not  warranted  in  drawing  such  absurd  and 
unconnected  conclusions  from  these  premises.  It  doa 
not  follow,  as  this  party  would  persuade  ua,  that  the 
duty  ought  to  he  increased,  and  the  introductioD  of 
French  silks  totally  prohibited,  thus  establishing  a  com* 
plete  monopoly,  and  compelling  the  public  to  buy  a  deai 
and  bad  article  when  they  could  buy  a  cheap  and  good 
one :  nor  are  national  antipathies  to  be  excited,  the  dit- 
tresses  of  700,000  operatives  exaggerated,  and  the  [«»■ 
dom  time  of  the  legislature  wasted,  for  such  objects,  or 
for  the  private  interests  of  individuals.  The  legislatun 
cannot  consider  the  prosperity  or  distress  of  one  isoUtad 
branch  of  industry  separately  from  another ;  it  miMt 
considt  and  protect  the  interests  of  all  the  manufactuPBl 
of  the  country  together.  The  public  is  not  to  ht 
overcharged  with  imposts  for  the  private  advantage  of 
one  class :  one  brancli  of  industry  is  not  to  be  fostered 
to  the  injury  of  many  :  smuggling  is  not  to  be  encou- 
raged by  increasing  the  profits  of  the  smugglers : — if, 
witlia  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  300,000/.  worth  of  French 
silks  are  annually  smuggled,  as  is  admitted  by  the 
anti-French  silk  party,  to  what  extent  would  tluit  dis- 
graceful practice  be  carried  on,  were  the  duty  increased 
to  60  or  80  per  cent,  as  this  party  desires  ?  By  such 
smuggling  the  revenue  has  lost  90,000/.  in  one  year : 
what  would  be  tJie  loss,  should  the  legislature  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners  ?  Tlie  least  reflect- 
ing man  will  perceive,  that  such  measures  as  these  per- 
sons pray  for,  woiUd  neither  cure  the  distress  com- 
plained of,  nor  confer  any  substantial  benefit  on  the 
community  at  large.  'I'he  writer  of  these  pages  ven- 
tures to  suggest  to  the  silk  manufacturers  and  wa 


wcAjre^^^— 
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a  measure  that  he  feels  conyinced  would  prove  far  more 
beneficial  and  efficient.  Let  that  numerous  body  form 
a  subscription  amongst  themselves  (to  which  the  public 
would  no  doubt  heartily  contribute)  to  establish  a 
''  School  of  Taste  and  Arts  **,  upon  the  plan  of  that  at 
present  existing  at  Lyons.  It  is  admitted  on  both 
sides^  that  the  superiority  of  the  Frendi  manufacturer 
chiefly  consists  in  taste^  invention^  design^  and  the  ad- 
mirable combination  of  colours.  The  students  in  the 
School  of  Taste  at  Lyons,  of  whom  there  are  200,  are 
instructed  in  all  branches  of  the  elegant  arts,  in  sculp- 
ture, botany,  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  flowers, 
drawing,  and  design.  If  such  a  school  were  established 
in  England,  the  silk  manufacturers  would  soon  equal, 
or  even  surpass  their  rivals,  in  these  particulars.  The 
Italian^  the  fine,  and  the  superior  sorts  of  silk,  would  soon 
be  woven  in  this  country  in  even  larger  quantities  than 
in  France.  And  not  to  lose  time,  while  the  establish- 
ment was  forming,  English  capital  could  easily  bring 
over  the  best  talent,  and  as  many  excellent  draughts- 
men as  the  British  manufacturers  required :  with  the 
artists  indeed,  the  question  would  only  be,  who  would 
pay  them  best ;  their  services  might  certainly  be  se- 
cured for  a  very  trifling  sum.  By  this  simple  means,  the 
distress  of  the  silk  manufacturers  and  weavers  might  be 
radically  and  effectually  remedied,  and  their  profits  con- 
siderably augmented,  vnthout  injuring  either  the  public 
or  the  revenue  ;  inflicting,  at  the  same  time,  a  just  and 
deserved  punishment  on  a  blind  and  ignorant  govern- 
ment, which,  taking  advantage  of  the  Uberality  of  the 
English  in  admitting  the  staple  articles  of  France,  wine 
and  silk,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  excludes  and 
prohibits  almost  all  British  produce :  a  government 
whose  financial  views  are  so  limited  that  it  compels  32 
millions  of  people  to  pay  a  high  price  foT,«x\d  ^mVs^  >3Gi^ 
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consumption  of,  the  two  necessary  articles  of  sugar  and 
coffee,  to  forward  the  paltry  interests  of  a  few  culti- 
vators of  beet  root,  and  of  78,000  planters,  existing  on 
two  small  and  miserable  islands,  which,  in  the  first 
war,  will  instantly  fall  into  the  hands  of  another  nation : 
a  government  whose  plans  of  economy  are  so  ill-judged 
and  absurd,  that  while  it  boasts  of  protecting  agricul- 
ture, and  promoting  internal  communication  in  France, 
by  means  of  rail  roads,  almost  excludes  the  coals,  steel, 
and  cheap  iron  of  England  ;  restricting  the  commerce  of 
57  millions  of  inhabitants  of  two  of  the  first  nations  of 
the  world,  to  the  miserable  amount  of  2,000,000/.  of 
imports,  and  only  486,000/.  for  all  Britbh  and  Irish 
exports ». 

But,  let  us  see  what  is  the  present  state  of  the  Bri- 
tish silk  manufacture.  In  I83I,  there  were  imported  of 
all  sorts  of  silk  3,550,172  lbs.  (See  page  317,  note.) 
The  consumption  of  articles  of  silk  has  increased 
amongst  the  British  people  since  1825,  above  60  p« 
cent. ;  and  the  value  of  the  exports  has  augmented 
from  160,000/.  to  above  500,000/.';  the  British  alk 
exported  to  France  itself,  has  hicreased  from  119,570fr». 

»  Sec  the  Tables  of  Commerce  of  botL  countries,  in  Sec.  II. 

''  An  Account  of  the  Offieinl  Value  of  British  Manufactured 

Silks  exported  in  each  Year,  from  1821  to  1830. 


Muiur>ctur>d  SOU 

»Uki  niliKl  wlih  olhtT 

e        ,.   d. 

£          ..     d. 

£            1.     tf. 

1831 

104,124  10     7 

32.717    8    6 

136,841  19     I 

22 

102.707    3    3 

38.4l»7  14     3 

141,174  17    6 

23 

104,9.34  19     2 

35,625     0     3 

140,459  19     6 

24 

95,038     9     5 

64,632    8     1 

159,670  17    6 

25 

57,499    8    9 

93,387  11    0 

150,886  19     0 

26 

63,165  19     3 

93,775  10  10 

106,931    10     1 

27 

78,6ti5  15  10 

94,927     8     8 

173.693     4     6 

28 

81,0311    e    6 

97,417  13    5 

179,953  19  U 

29 

141,688    0     6 

80,312    0    5 

221.998     1     3 

30 

348,761  10    8 

79,087  14  11 

427,849    S    S 

31 
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in  1828,  to  643,720  frs.  in  1830  \  The  consumption 
of  French  manufactured  silks  in  England,  which  is 
** rapidly  decreasing"  (according  to  the  evidence  of 
Dillon,  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest  men  in  this 
branch,)  has  been  officially  stated  at  about  15  millions 
of  francs  ^ :  the  statement  of  the  manufacturers  and 
weavers  of  Lyons,  in  their  petition  to  the  French 
Chambers,  which  makes  it  25,000,000  frs.,  is  naturally 
exaggerated.  The  value  <^  the  annual  produce  of  this 
manufacture  has  been  stated  at  8,000,000/.,  which 
exceeds  that  of  France:  700,000  workmen  are  em- 
ployed, and  1,500,000  persons  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  in  it,  according  to  the  evidence  before  the 
committee. 

Such  is  the  magnitude  of  this  manufacture,  the  de- 
pressed state  of  which  is  so  loudly  complained  of:  let 
not  the  British  manufacturers  despair ;  they  will  soon 
supplant  the  French  in  their  own  market,  as  the  cotton 
manufacturers  have  done  the  Indians. 

The  Woollen  Manufacture,  to  foster  which  such 
cruel  and  curious  acts  were  passed,  (as  those  enacted  by 

*  Importation  into  France  of  Manufactured  Silks. 


Coontriet  whence  Imported. 


England 

Other  countries 


1888. 


Fnnci. 

119,570 

505,230 

65,560 

600,360 


18S9. 


Frtncs. 

385,770 

361,290 

53,290 

800,350 


1890. 


643,720 

469,480 

25,740 

1,138,940 


^  Real  amount  of  French  silk  exported  to  England  from  1824  to 

1830. 

Francs.  Francs. 

1824 3,856,465  1828 17,311,810 

1825 6,104,103  1829 10,483,777 

1826 7,596,421  1830 15,204,388 

1827 11,460,119 
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Charles,  directing  all  the  dead  to  be  buried  in  nooUeii 
shrouds,)  was  the  first  great  manufacture  introduced 
inta  England.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  wool 
then  shorn  in  England,  was  estimated  at  two  millioiu, 
and  the  value  of  all  the  articles  produced  was  calcu- 
lated at  above  eiglit  millions,  of  which  two  were  ex- 
ported. The  largest  amount  ever  exported  was  in  1802, 
when  it  reached  7,321,012/.  :—m  1830,  it  sunk  to 
5,558,709/. ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  prices 
were  lower  in  this  last  year,  therefore  the  quaniity  might 
still  be  greater  tliaii  in  1802.  The  value  of  this  tua- 
nufacture  was  estimated  by  Stevenson,  many  years  ago, 
at  18,000,000/.;  but  at  present  it  cannot  be  Ies» 
than  22,300,000/.  Deducting  six  millions  for  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  at  liorue,  and  in  j>aynients  lo  Spain 
and  Germany,  (the  annual  importation  fium  the  liut 
amounting  to  above  twenty-two  millions  of  pounds,)  it 
follows,  that  the  produce  of  the  woolk-u  manufacture  id 
16,250,000/.  It  gives  employment  to  above  half  a 
million  of  men,  women,  and  children  ;  paying  their 
wages,  and  furnishing  the  profits  of  an  extraordinary 
large  capital  iuvested  in  works,  mills,  machinery,  &c. 

In  the  promotion  of  the  Linen  Manufacture,  pe- 
culiar  to  Ireland,  was  shown  to  what  an  extraordinary 
height  the  selfish,  blind,  and  erroneous  policy  could  be 
carried,  of  fostering  one  manufacture  by  depressiog 
another.  William  111.  said,  "  I  shall  do  all  that  in  me 
lies  to  discourage  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland, 
and  encourage  that  of  linen  in  England."  Fortunately 
these  erroneous  principles  are  abandoned,  and  thismanu- 
facture  has  become  very  productive  and  valuable  in  both 
countries.  It  was  estimated,  in  1811,  at  10,000,000/. 
raw  material  deducted.  But  when  we  find,  that  in 
1830,  no  less  than  57,698,372  yards  were  exported  — 
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when  we  consider  the  enormous  eoh^titnptiok)  of  thi^ 
article  at  home— -when  we  see  that  the  average  declared 
value  of  its  export  to  foreign  countries,  (particularly  td 
the  United  States,  the  West  Indies,  and  Spain,)  ih 
nearly  2,000,000/.,  and  consider  the  number  of  flait- 
dressers,  spinners,  bleachers,  weavers,  Cdlend^rers,  &c«, 
altogether  300,000,  employed  in  it,  we  cannot  estimate 
the  annual  produce  of  this  important  manufacture  undei* 
1 1,000,000/.,  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  deducted. 

Eden,  thirty  years  ago,  estimated  the  ''  Leather  "  an- 
nually manufactured  into  various  articles  in  Great  Bri- 
tain alone,  at  12,000,000/.  How  much  the  general 
and  daily  use  of  all  articles  of  leather  must  have  in- 
creased, in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  population,  is 
evident.  The  exports  of  articles  of  leather  have  also 
been  much  greater  since  that  period,  and  extend  not 
only  to  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  but  even  to  all  foreign  nations.  The  import  of 
hides  has  doubled,  while  that  of  skins  has  been,  and  still 
continues,  enormous  *.     The  value  of  this  manufacture 

*  Air  Official  Accoukt  of  the  NuMBtB  of  Lamb  akd  Kid  Btunt 

WHICH  HATE  BEEK  ENTEBBD  FOB  UoME  CoKSUMPTlOK,  ETC. 


Vem. 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1821 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 


No.  of 

Lamb 
Skins. 


932,817 
1,202,029 
1,908,651 
1,974,143 
2,201.295 
2,098,553 
1,743,778 
2,749,399 
2,917,476 
1,888,487 
1,804,714 


No.  of 
KidSkiiu. 


Toul 

Lamb  and 
Kid. 


286,443  1,219,260 
212,9961 1,445,025 

408,525  2,317*174 
497»444:2,471,587 
631,995,2,833,290 
771.82212,870,075 
575,533  2,319,311 
640,863  3,390,226 
904,639,3,822,115 
697.413  2,585,900 


1,086,489 


2,891,203 


Dos.  of 

Gloves 

producgd 

eachyeitr. 

182,889 
216,766 
347,562 
370,728 
424,980 
430,506 
347,886 
508,536 
673,300 


Dot.  of 

Gloves 

imported. 


41,330 
68,123 

100.222 
72,096 
91,126 

100,600 


Total  con- 
sumption 

of  OlOTtS, 

Dosens. 


182,889 
216,756 
347,562 
370,72s 
424,980 
430,560 
389,216 
576,656 
675,659 


X   1 


NUMBEB 
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has  perhaps  doubled,  since  Eden's  estimate  was  form- 
ed. In  fact  the  glove  trade,  which  at  that  time  was  so 
small  and  of  such  moderate  value,  is  at  present  consi- 
derable and  extensive :  the  hands  employed  in  it  are 
very  numerous,  and  tlie  articles  produced  are  in  such 
universal  use,  that,  like  boots  and  shoes,  they  may  be 
considered  of  prime  necessity.  Authentic  data  cannot 
be  readily  obtained,  on  which  to  estimate  the  annual 
produce  raised  by  all  the  branches  of  the  leather  manu- 
facture ;  but  in  adding  3.000,000/.  to  Eden's  esti- 
mate, and  making  the  annual  amount  of  all  the 
branches  of  this  manufacture  15,000,000/.,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  overrated. 

HARDWARE  MANUFACTURES. 
These  productions  are  spread  over  all  the  world  :  the 
names  of  '  Birmingham ',  and  '  Sheffield  ',  are  read  at 
the  tables  of  the  highest  monarchs,  and  in  the  hovels  of 
the  savages  of  Africa,  visited  by  Clapperton  and  his  ser- 
vant Lander.  Tlie  laborious  and  well  Informed  Steven- 
son valued  these  manufactures,  in  1815,  at  17,000,000/. 
But  it  should  be  observed  that  since  that  time, 
the  consumption  has  increased  considerably,  probably 
more  than  a  third ;  and  the  exportation  of  hardware 
has  augmented  in  proportion.     The  declared  value  of 
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iRia 

1820 
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6*0 
.16 

tlH 
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Cirtl. 

TMin«l. 
^°     1       "»• 
G.S96  1     r.3.131 
1,!M>0       »ia..ll3 
1.506     103,8011 
7.631      103,876 
8,109       91,61S 

Duty. 
£ 

46,048 
26,239 
28,639 
87,303 
39.767 

3n3,B«i 

1»4,343 
I52,«14 
•J25.97J1 
386.416 
3.19,733 
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the  exports,  in  1830,  was  3,789,209/. ;  being  an  excess 
of  873,578/.  over  those  of  1820.  Moreover,  the  cost 
of  the  raw  material  in  this  manufacture  is  very  small ; 
while  the  value  it  acquires  in  passing  through  different 
hands,  is  immense.  A  few  pounds  of  rough  material,  the 
cost  of  which  is  perhaps  twenty  shillings,  may  be  raised 
to  the  value  of  200/. ;  and  as  httle  or  nothing  is  paid 
to  the  foreigner  on  account  of  the  raw  material,  this 
manufacture  becomes  one  of  the  most  profitable  to  the 
nation.  The  greatest  part  of  the  price  of  the  manu- 
factured article,  resolves  itself  into  profits  and  wages  to 
the  members  of  the  community,  throughout  the  num- 
berless branches  employed  in  its  preparation.  Deduct- 
ing, therefore,  notwithstanding  this  peculiar  circum- 
stance, the  cost  of  the  raw  material  required  for  thb 
manufacture,  its  annual  produce  cannot  be  estimated,  at 
present,  under  17,300,000/.;  besides  which,  it  maintains 
and  gives  employment  to  370,000  men,  in  the  working 
of  copper,  brass,  pewter,  steel,  tin,  and  other  metals. 

The  Earthenware,  China,  Porcelain,  and  Glass 
Manufactures,  rank  after  the  preceding,  in  regard  to 
their  general  utility  to  the  nation,  and  the  small  capital 
required  to  be  paid  to  foreign  countries  on  account  of  the 
raw  material;  for,  with  tlie  exception  of  some  barilla 
and  pearl-ashes,  almost  all  the  materials  are  to  be  found 
in  this  country.  The  consumption  of  porcelain  and  all 
sortsiof  i>ottery,  is  so  extensive  and  so  rapid,  that  it  can 
only  be  compared  to  the  immense  and  equally  quick 
consumption  of  glass, — green  and  blue,  broad  and  plate, 
crown,  flint,  &c.  &c.  The  number  of  people  main- 
tained by  this  manufacture  is  considerable.  The  annual 
produce  of  the  glass  manufacture,  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  deducted,  is  2,500,000/. ;  and  the  pottery  and 
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by  them,  since  that  period,  is  enormcms  ;  and  although 
the  prices  are  lower,  the  quantity  fully  warrants  the 
above  estimate. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  proceed  in  reviewing  the  end- 
less number  of  manufactures  carried  on  in  this  country, 
some  of  which  are  exceedingly  valuable  and  important; 
*'  as  salt,  alum,  soap,  tobacco,  beer,  cider,  spirits,  gun- 
powder, candles,  and  a  long  catalogue  of  others."  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  the  general  result.  We  find, 
then,  that  the  annual  produce  of  variotis  miscdlaneous 
manufactures  was  estimated,  in  1811,  at  23,000,000/.; 
and  after  bestowing  serious  attention  on  the  basis  upon 
which  these  calculations  were  formed,  comparing  the 
increase  of  consumption  with  the  population,  the  ex- 
ports, and  the  cost  of  materials,  and  taking  into  consi- 
deration all  the  favourable  and  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, it  has  been  concluded,  that  the  actual  annual 
aggregate  produce  of  these  miscellaneous  manufactures, 
including  some  new  ones  that  have  arisen  since  that  pe- 
riod, cannot  be  estimated  under  31,200,000/.  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  order  that  the  reader  may  judge 
of  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  and  examine  the 
grounds  of  the  computation,  a  Table  of  these  manu- 
factures, accompanied  with  notes  explaining  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  estimates  are  formed,  is  here  annexed 
(Table  XIII.):  and  though  some  of  the  calculations 
may  seem  overrated,  others  certainly  fall  far  short  of  the 
truth. 

Thus  all  the  branches  of  manufactures  and  machine- 
facturcs  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  converting  raw 
materials  into  all  sorts  of  useful  and  ornamental  articles 
promoting  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life,  annually 
create  new  produce  and  property,  to  the  amount  of 
148,050,000/.     And  by  the  prodigious  and  united  ex- 
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ertions  of  labour  and  machinery  %  drtailni  in  tk  fan- 
going  pages,  combined  with  the  no  leaa  pnd^jioiis  a^ 
grcgutc  capital  of  3,575,700,000/.!  prodnoe  md  jio- 
pcrty  are  annually  raised  and  created  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  the  amount  of  S14JS23JMOIA !  (Tifak 
XV.) 


■  Tlic  stupendoiu  machinery  employed  in 
Jn  iMiwerful  enough  to  raise^  in  a  few  honn,  and  aeveisl  yvdt  bmt 
tho  ground,  the  largest  Pyramid  of  Egypt ;  in  tlie  eonrtmctM  tf 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  100,000  men  woe  employed  ht 
twenty  years;  and  the  weight  of  which  is  calculated  to  be 
10.401,000  tons  I 
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An  Account  of  the  Prjcbs  of  different  Articles  of  Provisions  supplied 
to  the  Ro¥AL  Hospital,  Chelsea,  from  1818. 


Th«  wbol*  Ration  con- 
tracted for  at  per  head  per 
diem,  coneltting  of  Bread, 
Chceee,  Butter,  Beef  and 
Mutton,  Salt  and 
Oauneal 

I'otatoes 

cwt.  of 
ISOlba. 

Beer  per  Barrel. 

Table  Beer  of 
the  quality  fixed 

by  the 

Chancellor  oftbe 

Exchequer. 

Candles 

per 
doten. 

CoaU 
perCbaldroB 

1818 
19 

lOf/ 
1/0  Jrf 

-^ 

10/6 

8/6 

"V  CoBtnctad  for  at 
4d.  per  dim.  lb*. 
baloirtbeBMrkM 

3  pr»o.. 

38/10  44/4 
45/10  and  46/10 

20 

iin^ 

— 

8/6 

7/llperdoi.lb 

41/10  43/10  44/10 

21 

10|  id 

— 

8/6 

7/5 

38/10  43/4 

22 

81  id 

^ 

8/6 

6/8 

38/10 

23 

6^  id 

— 

7/10 

6/ 

38/10 

24 

Sid 

— 

8/ 

5/8 

39/2 

25 

B}d 

— 

7/9 

5/7 

43/6 

26 

9id 

6/5 

7/3 

5/9 

41/11 

27 

9d 

5/5 

6/10 

6/ 

42/ 

28 

H%^ 

W 

7/ 

5/10 

37/5 

29 

md 

4/4 

Psttv  psc  BwiM 

6/ 

33/9 

30 

7\  \d 

3/10 

39/ 

5/7 

36/ 

31 

S\\d 

4/2 

90/  per  Butt 

5/10 

33/4 

32 

8}  \d 

2/10 

85/      ditto 

5/3 

Not  yet  contd. 

Rem ARKS^ — ^From  the  year  1 8 1 8  to  1 824,  referred  to  in  the  second  cohimn,  the  ration 
lor  each  prreon,  eoniieted  of  1  lb.  of  Bread  daily  18  oi.  of  Beef  and  Mtitton  per  day, 
for  fire  daya  in  each  week,  \  lb.  Cheese  and  \  lb.  of  Butter  per  day,  and  2  oi.  of  Butter 
on  two  banyan  days  in  each  week ;  the  Contractor  also  aupplwd  with  the  rations  4 
bushels  of  Oatmau  and  4  ditto  of  Salt  per  month,  for  Soup.  From  the  Year  1825 
to  the  present  time,  the  ration  has  been  as  follows : — 1  lb.  or  Bread  prr  day,  13os.  of 
Meat,  I  lb.  uf  Chetw,  2  os.  of  Butter,  per  week ;  the  Contractor  also  supplied  with 
the  ration  4  bushels  or  4  cwt.  of  Salt,  and  4  bushels  or  4  cwt  of  Oatmeal,  per  month, 
for  Soup.  From  the  year  1825,  the  Pensioners  are  allowed  Potatoes,  but  tney  do  not 
form  part  of  the  ration  contracted  for.  In  1826  the  Commissioners  made  an  ezpeii- 
ment,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  would  not  be  more  adrantageous  to  the 
Public  to  contract  separately  for  each  article  composing  the  rations ;  but  in  eompar* 
ing  the  |irices  contained  in  the  tender  for  separate  articles,  it  was  found  that  the  lattar 
was  the  least  ezf  enaire  mode,  and  it  was  accordingly  ordered  to  be  continued. 


Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea,  19th  June,  1832. 


RICHARD  NRAVE,  Sbcrbtary. 
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TABLE  rV.  ^^ 

SuMMAnv  urihe  PoPULATioK  orCaEAT  BRITAIN  and  I)tEI>^^^^| 
JOHN   RICKUAS.  ^^^M 
IBOl.  1811.         1H21.  1631.  184(1. 
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1821. 

1831. 

H.W. 

Pnilr^ 

ToUl. 

U>l». 

P«»i«. 

Tot*). 

a9.«4S 

M.3W 

r^AM 

3SMI 

10M13 

113.M1 

1m!|)63 

miBi 

90  JM 

107.W» 

M.761 

isoias 

KM* 

lOVtM 

DH.OM 

93J3S 

isajni 

Bi.Ml 

1M.B7X 

397.5M 

tlH.8lJ 

■masj 

*aiflii 

190^70 

ns,4i6 

S.tB3eii 

».77?.7M  11J<1,*37 

BJ7^3w 

6.713JIM  13,089.331 

13.779 

45M3 

M.47S 

HAM 

8i.7« 

*a(ii3 

93;b96 

»3M1 

«7aw 

U3M 

30MS 

aasia 

*a6T7 

48.648 

SII.007 

Mjt« 

ft7.i«8 

3L310 

33:943 

K.TW 

3§.7*6 

76.811 

S8.733 

r.051 

It3,7§l 

30!088 

WAST 

OMt 

63.3)8 

17.903 

3*3»l 

17334 

i8.>;> 

19.Tt3 

3(I.IU 

W»» 

SUM 

39.479 

74.009 

K,94T 

43.477 

1U68 

U.W3 

tl,«t9 

11.453 

l«.i« 

aM.*sj 

366,9(1 

717.43* 

»4.a7S 

411.161 

5iP. 
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7»«3 

83,004 

1S6.3»7 

89.S93 

96369 

17T3B1 

47.776 

49A4I 

97.318 

60369 

613(6 

m.m 

61.077 

66^(9 

197JII9 

69.717 

76338 

146.066 

13318 

43J61 

16361 

48304 

31381 

isiw 

34348 

7.8B 

13.797 

6,496 

7366 

14.161 

U.1H 

16.049 

30J3d 

ln369 

ejM 

6,907 

7.09S 

l4,7» 

13.046 

14.171 

S73I7 

163J1 

sun 

3M7» 

37,306 

"Djr.a 

84Jt!rt 

3S311 

91^^ 

80.7S9 

1(131766 

99^11 

llt38l 

u.tn 

16370 

31.161 

34JII 

63W« 

61,016 

114J66 

60.780 

1«389 

M.o;i 

61J69 

113.430 

66.11113 

71313 

139JM 

ISpBW 

36,197 

17,«7 

S6:l<t 

413M 

90.167 

9i.7n 

99.118 

16*16 

16.414 

si,ai 

4.11)1 

7.76« 

4.619 

43S3 

9,071 

18.606 

38^03 

1K,9U9 

11311 

403W 

UiMi 

1443X7 

UOi^ 

166390 

ll.«« 

13J9I 

4,1'»4 

91006 

*jcn 

94.070 

19.064 

63  114 

1K.6H 

3134} 

4*73 

6,U3 

S336 

711117 

6H366 

74399 

6l!l7B 

60JW 

lLl!l7i 

71389 

133,463 
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36JW4 

6d.8!a 

3i:w7 

3K3W 

19.408 

19J61 

11309 

«3,(0 

sltsi 

3J94 

3,439 

63M 

33.668 

es^jTK 

36J«3 

37338 

71391 

11.W8 

i*.;m 

13310 

USYtO 

13,418 

16318 

lfl.«37 

17J<B 

31140 

17,078 

19.IM 

983^63 

I,093;t66 

l.99037» 

13(6J(7 

6.4S3«79 

6,777.768 

1361.437 

6,^6;m 

KO.UT 

36KWI 

7l7,43i< 

314376 

9a3M 

i.iot.gM 

9,m,4ts 

1.116.ia 
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3;mmj 

«.ei7.7i9 

7JM.6I3  14.079^31 

7364301 
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Middlesex,  East  Riding  of  York,  Somerset,  and  Hertford,  the  total 
population,  and  average  rate  of  increase,  are, — 

(  Increese  per  Cent. 

PopuUtioQ* 


t  1831.  1801—11.  1811— SI.        1821—31.        17U(^1«31. 

6,319,756        16i         184         l^f  147 

fe    The  highest  rate  of  increase,  since   1700,  in  these  counties,  has 

f    been  in  Surrey,  where  it  has  been  214  per  cent.;  and  the  lowest, 

I     in  Hertfordshire,  of  103  per  cent.     Middlesex,  since  that  period, 

has  increased  117  per  cent.,  and  the  rate  of  increase  has  diminished 

one  per  cent,  since  1821,  having  been  19  per  cent,  for  the  last  ten 

years.     Its  present  population  is  1,358,541. 

Of  the  remaining  nineteen  English  counties  or  districts,  being 
afanoBt  entirely  agricultural,  viz.  Devon,  Essex,  North  Riding  of 
York,  Bedford,  Suffolk,  Berks,  Oxford,  Westmoreland,  Northum- 
berland, Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Buckingham,  Lincoln^  Dorset^  Wilts, 
Huntingdon,  Northampton,  Hereford^  and  Rutland,  the  total  popu- 
lation, and  average  rate  of  increase,  are,— 

IncreaM  per  Cent. 
Poputetioot  <        ■  '*  » 

1831.  1801—1811.    1611— 18Sr.    1831—1831.     1700-.1831. 

3,727,920  9^         15i         lOf  84 

In  the  last  mentioned  counties,  the  highest  increase,  since  1 70(^ 
has  been  in  Devonshire,  of  99  per  cent. ;  and  the  lowest  in  Here* 
ford  and  Rutland,  being  respectively  36  and  17  per  cent.  Norfolk 
is  at  about  the  average,  being  86  per  cent.  The  slow  increase  of 
the  population  of  these  agricultural  counties,  which  has  not  nearly 
doubled  itself  in  a  period  of  130  years,  is  worthy  of  observation, 
because  the  received  law  of  population,  according  to  Mr.  Malthus> 
is,  that  population,  when  unchecked,  increases  in  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression of  such  a  nature  as  to  double  itself  every  twenty-five  years. 

North  and  South  Wales  stand  together  as  follows : — 

IncTMie  per  Cent. 
PoptiUtion, 


1831.  1801— 1811.    1811— 182L    ISH— 1S3I.    170O-1831. 

805,236  13  17i         12         117 

The  territorial  extent  of  the  ten  manufacturing  counties  first 
nan^^  according  to  parliamentary  documents,  together  with  the 
9alae  of  property  therein^  have  been  thus  estimated : — 
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Comparing  the  population  with  the  extent,  it  thus  appears  ttiat 
Lancashire  contains  more  than  one  inhabitant  to  eveiy  acre, — that 
Warwick  and  Stafford  have  more  than  one  to  every  two  acr^,— 
that  Nottingham  and  Chester  have  about  one  to  two  acrvs, — and 
that  the  other  four  have  about  one  to  between  two  and  three. 
These  counties  may,  therefore,  n]t(^cther  be  conaidered  na  exeeeA- 
ing  the  average  population  of  England  and  Wales,  which,  compared 
to  a  superficies  of  37,084,400  statute  acres,  gives  a  ratio  of  one  io' 
habitant  to  every  two  acres  and  a  half. 

For  some  of  the  remaining  counties,  the  returns  are  as  follows : 
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Here  we  see  Middlesex  with  a  population  of  more  than  aeren  to 
a  statute  acre ;    Surrey  with  one  to  an  acre  ;  Southampton,  DeTon- 
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shire^  and  Norfolk,  with  about  one  to  every  three  acres ;  Bucking- 
ham with  about  one  to  four ;  and  Hereford  with  one  to  five  acres. 

In  the  order  of  the  value  of  property,  the  following  six  of  the 
counties  of  England  and  Wales  rank  foremost : — 

Middlesex,  Lancaster,  Lincoln, 

York,  Somerset,  Devon ; 

and  the  following  six  are,  in  that  respect,  of  the  least  importance, 
viz. :  — 

Hertford,  Huntingdon,  Monmouth, 

Bedford,  Westmoreland,  Rutland. 

The  value  of  the  property  assessed,  compared  with  the  numbers 
of  the  people,  is  a  good  test  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in  a  given 
district.  Thus,  if  Bedfordshire,  with  a  population  of  95,400,  is 
assessed  at  only  364,277^-  real  property,  and  a  Scotch  county  (Ber- 
wickshire), with  only  one-third  of  the  population  of  Bedfordshire, 
is  assessed  at  considerably  more  than  two-thirds  of  real  property, 
the  inference  is,  that  there  is  some  imperfection  in  the  state  of  things 
in  Bedfordshire. 

If  we  divide  England  into  North  and  South,  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Wash  in  Lincolnshire  to  the  Severn,  the  total  population 
of  the  eighteen  counties  north  of  the  line  will  appear  to  be 
6,130,581,  and  of  the  twenty-two  counties  south  of  it  6,958,755 ;  so 
that  the  southern  counties  still  possess  the  larger  population,  not- 
withstanding its  rapid  growth  in  the  north.  There  is  no  coal  south 
of  the  line,  with  the  exception  of  comparatively  inconsiderable 
beds  in  Gloucester  and  Somerset;  and  the  relative  condition  of 
the  labouring  population  in  the  two  divisions  is,  in  many  respects^ 
much  contrasted,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  state  of  pau- 
perism, of  crime,  and  of  other  matters. 
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TABLE  X. 

S  Account  of  the  Exports  of  Cotton  Goods,  from  the  Year  endings 
I      5th  January,  1815,  to  the  Year  ending  5th  January,  1830,  both 
**      inclusive,  with  the  Duties  and  Drawbacks  on  '  Printed  Goods' 
exported  during  the  same  period. 


i 

Yean. 

Official  Valuf. 

D«clar«d  Value 

Daliei  recftirrd. 

Drawbacks  allowed. 

1815 

17,655,378 

£. 
20,033,132 

£. 
1,298,057 

£, 
831 ,040 

V 

1816 

22,289,645 

20,620,856 

1,331,664 

953,250 

— 

1817 

17,564,461 

15,577,392 

1,127,811 

719,676 

r 

*- 

1818 

21,259,224 

16,012,001 

1,173,816 

820,554 

5 

1819 

22,589,130 

18,767,517 

1,570,636 

1,079,376 

1820 

18, •282,292 

14,699,912 

1,484,643 

879,967 

• 
1 

1821 

22,532,079 

16,516,758 

1 ,614,049 

934,955 

1822 

23,541,615 

16,094,807 

1,751,371 

1,083,416 

r 

1 

1823 

26,911,043 
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1,682,701 

1,182,557 

■ 
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1827 
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1828 
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1829 
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1 ,441 ,206 

1830 

37,269,395 

17,391,584 

1,942,918 

1,390,534 

1831 

•     •     •     • 

19,438,664 

1832 

1833 

1&34 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 
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Tab.  XII.  Comparative  Cost  of  Manufactured  Cotton  between  1812  &  SO. 


Hanks  per  day 

per  spindle. 

Price  of  Cotton  and 

Labour  per  pound. 

Coat  per  Ibb 

Descrlptkm  of  yam. 

»» — iw 

!•««   «w» 

1812 

1830 

1812 

1830 

1812 

1830 

1812 

1830 

No. 

'  «.    <f. 

«.     d.     ! 

A       d. 

«.     d. 

«. 

d. 

«.     d. 

40,2 

2. 7  .5     1     0 
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1     0 

7i 
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2i 
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00,1.5 
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10 
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The  cost  has  been  reduced  to  one  half. 


Tab.  XIII.  Estimate  of  the  Produce  of  the  following  Miscella- 
neous Manufactures,  arising  from  the  use  of  Capital  com- 
bined with  Human  Labour  and  Machinery. 

Beer  and  porter,  includins  labour  in  the  manufecture 
of  malt  liquor,  after  deducting  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial  (J.)  £3,200,000 

Cider,  perry,  sweets,  and  vinegar,  including  labour  in 
the  manufacture  of  each,  after  deducting  for  the  raw 
material  (2.) 


Spirits,  sweets,  and  vinegar,  including  strong  waters 

id.... 


400,000 
1,500,000 


manufactured  in  Ireland (3.) 

Beef,  pork,  butter,  and  other  provisions,  labour  em- 
ployed in  killing,  preparing,  and  packing  for  export- 
ation   (4.^ 

Haberdashery,  Sec,  including  fringes  and  other  small 

wares,  sealing-wax,  wafers,  and  ink  (5.) 

Straw,  manufactured  into  hats,  bonnets,  &c.,  after  de- 
ducting for  the  raw  material  (6.) 

Dye-stuffs,  labour  in  the  manufacture  of,  and  dying, 

exclusive  of  woollens,  cottons,  &c 

Furs,  feathers,  and  skins,  labour  in  the  manufacture  of 

into  hats,  muffs,  &c.,  deducting  for  raw  material 

Hair,  hogs'  bristles,  &c.,  including  labour  of  manu&ic- 

turing  into  chairs,  brushes,  &c..... 600,000 

Floor-cloths,  oil-cloths,  &c.;  labour  in  manu£Eu;turing 

these,  deducting  for  raw  materials  40,000 

Soap,  including  labour  in  manu£Eu;ture,  deducting  for 

raw  materials  (7.)        700,000 

Candles,  including  labour  in  manufacture,  do 650,000 

Bricks  and  tiles do do (8.)        900,000 

Gunpowder do do.  (9.)       400,000 

Cooperage do do (10.)       600,000 


1,400,000 

2,000,000 

700,000 

600,000 

60,000 
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Tnmerj  wtae,  induding  libonr  in  mannfiMtim  of  sa- 

meroiu  articles  from  iyory,  horn,  bone,  &c 150»000 

Drags  and  chemical  preparations,  including  labour  in 
manufacture  of  ritriol.  Tarnish,  glQ«>  starch,  per* 
fumery,  &c. 700,000 

Tobacco  and  snuff,  including  labour  in  manufacture  (11.)        000,000 

Refined  sugar,  including  expense  of  labour  and  ma* 

chinery  in  lefineries,  deducting  for  raw  material. 450,000 

Musical   instruments,   cork,    toys,   and    miscellaneous 

articles SoOjOOO 

Steam-engines,  machinery^  mills,  and  mathematical  in- 
struments, deducting  for  raw  materials  (1^)  ^1,200,000 

Houses,  labour  of  persons  employed  in  building  and 
repairing, — masons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  plumbers, 
pamters,  carvers  and  gilders,  &c.  &c (13.)     7^000,000 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repairing,  labour  of  ship- 
wrights, rope-makers,  &c.,  exclusive  of  raw  material     2,600,000 

Miscellaneous  tradespeople,  as  milliners,  tailors,  um- 
brella-makers, &n-trimmers,  shirt  and  twist  button- 

-  makers,  clear-starchers,  manglers,  and  numerous 
others,  many  of  them  very  profitable ;  for  their  la- 
bour in  their  respective  branches (1^*)     4,000,000 

Salt  and  alum,  labour  in  manu£ftcturing,  deducting  fur 

raw  material • 400,000 

Total j£31,2OO,0O0 


Explanatory  Notks. 

(1.)— It  was  estimated,  in  1811,  that  260,000,000  callous  of  porter 
and  beer  were  brewed  annually  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  con- 
sidering the  enormous  increase  in  the  consumption  since  that  time, 
both  from  the  cheapness  of  the  article  and  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, the  quantity  of  malt  liquor  of  all  sorts  annually  brewed  at 
present,  cannot  be  taken  under  440,000,0(X)  gallons ;  which,  allow- 
ing only  twopence  a  gallon  for  labour,  machinery,  &c.  would  give 
3,200,000/. 

(2.)-— If  we  consider  the  increased  consumption  of  cider,  &c.  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  duty,  and  the  quantity  of  wines 
made  from  currants,  gooseberries,  oranges,  &c.,  &c.,  this  sum  will 
appear  very  moderate. 

(3.) — The  I'.ibour,  &c.  in  manufacturing  spirits  of  various  denomi- 
nations and  from  various  substances,  is  here  estimated  at  a  very 
moderate  rate :  besides  British  gin,  immense  quantities  of  whiskey, 
and  cordials  of  all  sorts,  British  brandy  is  now  made  from  potatoes 
in  considerable  quantities :  and  the  labour  and  machinery  employed 
in  rectifying  rum,  French  brandy,  &c.  are  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. 

(4.) — All  articles  of  provisions  have  been  already  valued  under 
the  head  of   Agriculture:    there   remains  the   labour  in   salting, 
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pickling,  preherving,  preparing  and  packing  various  articles  for 
consumption  and  exportation. 

(5.) — The  individual  consumption  of  these  trifling  but  indispens- 
a1)le  articles  by  a  population  of  25,000,000,  amongst  whom  dress 
and  neatness  are  so  much  cultivated,  is  very  considerable^  and  gives 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  persons. 

(().) — The  manufacture  of  straw  into  bonnets,  hats,  Sec.  is  very 
considerable ;  and  although  the  introduction  of  Leghorn  has  some- 
what injured  it,  compensation  is  found  in  the  labour  required  to 
make  up  this  latter,  and  in  the  invention  of  new  kinds  made  from 
grasses,  &c. 

(7) — The  consumption  of  soap  may  be  taken  at  I  lb.  per  week 
for  every  family :  the  labour  employed  in  manufacturing  the  quan- 
tity required  by  the  whole  population,  cannot  be  estimated  under 
70i),(KK)/. 

(}|.) — The  enormous  quantities  of  bricks  and  tiles  annually  con- 
sumed in  building  and  repairing,  may  be  estimated  from  the  amazing 
increase  of  new  buildings  of  all  sorls;  taking  into  account  the 
considerable  labour  required  in  preparing  the  clay,  &c.,  and  the  high 
wa;:es  received  by  the  workmen  employed,  000,000/.  will  be  found 
very  moderate,  after  deducting  for  the  raw  material. 

(9.) — The  gunpowder  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  is  of  such 
good  quality,  that  considerable  quantities  are  exported. 

(10.)— Under  this  head  are  included,  besides  casks  and  vats  for 
liquors,  those  required  for  the  package  of  glass  and  earthenware^ 
tin  ware,  and  numerous  other  articles,  both  for  home  consumption 
and  exportation. 

(11.) — The  labour,  including  the  interest  on  capital  employed,  in 
the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  snuff,  the  consumption  of  which 
has  so  jirodigiously  increased  of  late  year8>  may  safely  be  estimated 
at  600,000/. 

(12.)— In  ]r>03,  the  sum  invested  in  steam-engines  and  other 
expensive  machinery  was  estimated  at  40,000,000/.;  since  when  it 
has  more  than  doubled :  besides  which,  the  manufacture  may  be 
supposed  to  have  increased  considerably  since  British  machinery 
was  allowed  to  be  exported.  The  v^-ages  of  all  the  people  engaged 
in  these  manufactures  are  very  high. 

(13.) — The  number  of  houses  annually  built  in  Great  Britain, 
was  e.stimated,  in  181 1,  at  50,000  (or  one-sixtieth  part  of  the  whole 
number),  exclusive  of  those  repaired ;  and  the  value  of  the  la- 
bour, &c.  of  the  different  tradespeople  employed,  was  estimated  at 
6,000,000/. :  considering  the  amazins  increase  in  this  branch,  and 
the  great  expense  bestowed  in  embellishing  all  modem  buildings, 
the  sum  stated  in  the  Table  is  certainly  very  moderate. 

(14.) — Besides  the  numerous  trades  and  manufieu^tures  included 
under  this  head  which  are  well  known,  there  are  various  new  ones 
eve.y  day  starting  into  existence,  and  which,  though  apparently  of 
little  value  or  consideration,  give  profitable  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  people. 
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TABLE  XIV. 

Prices  of  Shares,  &c.,  in  various  Joint  Stock  Cohpaicibs,  which  iisinllf 
come  into  the  London  Market.  Extracted  from  the  FinanciBJ  and  Cob- 
mereial  Record,  published  by  Wells  and  Son,  January  1833. 


Natnhtr  of 


I766i 

14B9 

720 

iseo 

1005 

4000 

4000 

479 

600 

400 

500 

46i5 

80601 

85751 

1297 

11.000 

88491 

1500 

180,000/ 

ao96 

500 
1187 

749 


85,828 
150 
11.(1994 
88791 
181 
540 
5 
1897 
70 
8000 
8409 
711 
850 
500 
847 
521 
1786 
8400 
85>0 
8000 
81.418 
5669 
500 
800 
8600 
700 
500 
800 
8647 
800 
533 
1300 
1150 
8600 
8149 
1000  »h.  10004 
980 
6000 
90,000 
800 
905 


CANALS. 


AKhron  Mnd  Oldhftoi AreTKgf  97/  18«  s>h. 

Aithb^rde'laZoach Arrrttge  113/  kh. 

Btinitilfy 160/»h 

B  iMtnfTtiroke 100/  ah. 

Brecknock  and  Abergavenny 150/  %h. 

Birtninghiim 4  •hare,     17/  10« 

Birin.  and  I^iverpool  Jnuction 100/  nh. 

Biilton  and  Barr    250/  »h. 

Bridirewater  and  Taunton 100/  th. 

Chrlroer  and  Blaokwater 100/  >b 

Coventry 100/ iih. 

Croydon ATerage  31/  9f  lOtf  »h. 

Dodley I00/»h. 

Kllemnere  and  Chetiter Average  133/ iih 

Forth  and  Clyde Arerage  400/  16f  *h. 

Orand  Jnnoiion 100/  ah. 

Grand  Union 100/  sh. 

Grand  Surrey 100/  eh. 

Ditto  Debentnrei 100/ 

Grand  Weatem 100/  sh.  97/  pd 

Olamorfanhhire ATerage  coat  178/  13f  4d 

Glooeeater  and  Berkley 100/  ah. 

Ditto (New)  of  10  per  Cent. 

Grant  ham 150/  ah. 

Hndderitfield Average  57/  6f  6(/  ah. 

Kennct  and  Atou Average  39/  18<  104  fh. 

KeoKinirton 100/  ah. 

Lnncakter AverHge  47/ 6«  Hd^h. 

Leeda  and  Liverpool 100/  sh. 

Ditto (New) 80/  sh. 

I^ineater 140/ nh. 

Ditto ditto 110/  ah. 

Leicestershire  and  Northamptonsh.  .  A  v.  83/  16s 

Loof  hboroQgh Average  142/  17«  ah. 

Ma.-<:le>«field 100/  bh. 

Monmouthvbire 100/  »h. 

Montgonieryahire 100/  sh. 

Melton  Mowbray 100/ kh. 

Meniey  and  Irwell 

Neath. 100/ ah. 

Oakham Average  about  130/ sh. 

Oxford 100/ ah. 

Peak  Foreat Average  about   78/  ah. 

Fortamoath  and  Arnndel 50/  ah. 

Ditto  ....(New) 25/ nh.  10/ p<I. 

Regent's  (or  London) ...  Average  33/  17«  id  sh. 

Rorhdale Average  85/^h. 

Bhnipahire 100/ »h. 

SomerMtt  Cnnl 150/  »h. 

Ditto  Lock  Fund 12/  10«  nh 

StaflTord  and  Worcester 140/  >h. 

Shrewsbury 12'>' sh. 

Stourbridge l-t'tf  ah 

8tratford«on-Avoa Average  79/  9f  M  »h 

Stnmdwater 150/ sh. 

Swan^en 100/ >h. 

ThNmea  and  Severn,  bUck 100/  sh 

Ditto ditto...  red l(Ml/i«h. 

Trenland  Mersf-y i  sh.  50/ 

ThameH  and  Midway ....  Average  19/  2$  5d  vh 

Warwick  and  Birmiogham lOO/nh 

Warwick  and  Nnpton 100/ sh. 

Worcfsler  and  BinninghHm,  Average  73/  8*  th. 

Wilts  and  Berka Average  16/  17<  H(i  sh. 

Wy rley  and  Ksaiogton 135/  sh 


per  Share. 


per  Ski 
per  A 


Weyand  Anin 110/sh.|224/ 


190/ 
74 
2471 
HI 


38i40l 
105/ 
70/ 
102 

1/ 

49/ 

75/ 
5401 
29506/ ex 

98/ 

90/ 

7*.»/  dia 

290/ 

14^15/ 

40a5/ 

195/ 

iAka5l 

26|a4/ 

9l4a2/ 
455/ 

180/ 

iW/ 

1800/ 

Got 

195/ 

85/ 

190/ 

700alO/ 

990/ 

3!»/ 

560/ 

74/ 


16lai/ 

m 

136/ 
170/ 

iiiai 

L>50/ 

196/ 

.S2a3 

500020/ 

185/ 

25/ 

29/ 

15« 

251/ 

J 16/ 

H4/ 

4i»|/ 

115/ 


div 


W 
II 
11/ 

4/ 
iS/lte 

6/ 

i/ 
38/ 

2*/ 

3/lSe 

9S/ 

18/ 

1/ 

5/ p.  ct. 

l3tiatSd 


10/ 

1/ 

1/St 

1/ 

vO/ 

l»i/ 

15/ 

14/ 

4/ 

200/ 

10/ 

4/ 

9/ 

40/ 

15/ 

2/ 

32/ 

3/ 


p.  ct. 


lHi6d 

At 

8/ 

10/ 

5i/ 

Ml 

11/ 

H/ 

1/10« 

94/ 

11/ 

1/10« 

1/lOt 

37/10« 

14/ 

12/ 

3/  lOt 

4« 

6/ 

1/ 


Apr.  a  On. 
ApclkOrc 

Jm.  Ik  Jslr 
AprillkOet. 

Jaa. 

Ju. 

Mar.  Ik  Sept 
Sept. 

J«n.  ft  Jnly 
Jm.  ft  July 
Oct. 


ftDrc 


&far.Ja»>,S^.. 

Mar  • 

SepiL  i  I 

Sept.  * 

I 
Apnl 

May  ft  Nov.  ' 
Ma«  «r  Nov.  ' 
J  nil.  ft  Jaly 
Jan.  ft  Jalr 
J'ta.  ft  Jnlr 
Jaa.  ft  July 

JUD«  ft  Dec. 

Ao^nsC 

July 

J  Sue 

Feb.  ft  Aag. 

June 

Mar.  ft  Sept. 

Jane 


July 

Mny 

Jose  ft  Dre. 

Jan.  ft  Jolv 

June  ft  IVe. 

Jtn.  ft  Joiy 

M%y  ft  Kur. 

Jan.  ft  July 

Au£U>r 

^|ay  ft  Nor. 

Nor  ember 

Jnoe 

June 

Jan.  ft  Jaly 

May  ft  Nor. 
.May  ft  N'lv. 
Feb.  ft  Aof. 
May 

May 
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Prices  of  Shares,  Ac.,  iu  Joint  Slock  Companies. — Continued. 


Namb«r  of 
Sbaiva. 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 


SOOO 

50.000 

60.000 

S4.000 

IS.OOO 

SO.OOO 

90(K) 

4000 

90.000 

1.000.000/ 

ifO.OOO 

40.000 

S2400 

7500 

SOtK) 

SOOO 

anoo 

SI .000 
10.000 
40.000 
S50.00O 
2500 
190.000 
689.919/ 17«  lOtf 


1600 
7231 

SOOO 
50U0 
5000 
5000 
50.000/ 
5818 


SOOO 

S500 

1500 

6i00 

5I00i 

63754 

3763 

1009 


533 
300 

luOO 
200 
900 
49i 

8393 
ll,G09i/ 


95<K) 

9400 

600 

4250 

K'OO 

1500 

750 

5000 

5000 

'40 

940 

4000 

1000 


Price 
p*r  ^har^•. 


31 
5*/ 


•*nil 
65/ 


AlbiooLiff 500/*.b.50/pd. 

Alliance  (Biitikh  and  Foreign)  100/ ah.  10/ pd.  S^aU 

Ditto  (^Marine) 100/iih.5/iKl.  5i 

Allan 50/kh.5/|Ml.  lOiail 

Britinh  Comniercial  Life 50/  hh.  5/  p<l. 

British  Kire 9.)0/  *h.  50/  |mI. 

Clerical.  Medical  ft  General  Life,  100/ »h.  XA/pd 

Conotr  Fire 100/  %h.  10/  pd. 

KajrleLife 50/i.h.6/pd. 

<ilobe Stoi'k.. 

Oaardian 100/ ah.  10/ pd.  25iaA/ 

Hope  Life 50/  »h.  5/  pd  6/ 

Imperial  Fire 500/iih.50/  pd. 

Impt'riHl  Life 100/  bh.  10/  pd. 

Kent  Fire 50/  »h. 

Kent  Life 50/  vh.  69/ 

London  Fire 95/ »h.  19/ lOff  pd.  93/ 

Ix>ndonShip 95/ »h    19/ lOt  pd.  93/ 

UwLife 100/»h.lO/pd.  16n4/ 

Palladiuro  Life 50/i.h.  9/pd.  3^ 

Prorerfor  Fire 90/ >.b.9/p*i.  95«6i//i96f 

Provident  Life \00i  *h.  10/ pd.  iHail 

Kork  Life 90/ nh.  9/pd   H^nlJ 

Royal  Exchange Stock..  173^/ 

BRIDGES. 

Hamneramith 50/  ah. 

SoQihwark Average  63/  9f  8tf  ah. 

Ditto  with  new  Snbarription,  Average  76/  9«  8d 

Ditto.. (New) of  7i  per  Cent 50/ ah. 

Waterloo 100/ ah. 

Ditto  Ann.  uf  8/ 60/  pd. 

Ditto    do.  of  7/ 40/p.l 

Ditto  (Bonda) varioua  amount$i 

Vaathall Average  49/  ah. 

IRON  RAILWAYS. 

CUrenre  (Dnrham) 100/  nb. 

Foreitt  of  iXran 50/  Hh. 

Ln''e!>ter  and  Swanningtnn 50/  ttn. 

Liverpool  and  Mancheater 100/  ixh 

Ditto 95/  sh. 

Ditto 9.)/sh 

Severn  and  Wye Average  35/ sh. 

Stockton  and  Darlinf  ton.  Average     106/  13«  Ad 

ROADS. 
Archway  and  Kentish  Town. .  .Average  ?0/  hh 

Barking    100/  »h 

Cumroercial 100/  «h    100/ 

Ditto  Joint  Stork 100 

Ditto  Kant  India  Dock  Branch  100/  ^h.  .'>9/ 

Great  Dover  Street 70/    ilail 

Highgate  Arehway Average  30/  7s  lOfn  i|/ 

New  North  Road Stock 

GAS  LIGHT  AND  COKE  COMPANIKS. 

Bath MtV.  .W 

Birmingham 50/ ah.    07/ ex  div 

Birmingham  &  Staffurdahire    501  %h.  >9/ 

Brenlfonl '-O/  >h 

Bristol .90/ >l.    19/ 

Dirro(fromOil)   95/^h     0/ 

Brighton 90/al..  .94^/ 

Ditto  . . .  .(New) 90/  ^h.  l«/  ihJ.  ^a'.it  dia 

Britiah  (Undon) 40/  !^h.  If  /  |k].  ^/  da 

Ditto  (Provincial) 90/  >h.  19/  pd.  941}/  dia 

Canterbarv .'•O/  -h.  51/ 

Ditto.. ..(New) 93/-I1. -.'Sai/ 

ContinenUl  (conaolidAtad) .   . .  100/  ah.  5U/  pd.!994/  dis 
City  of  London 1 00/  *h.i 


Shot 

9i/ 

94/ 

91/ 

119/ p.  rt. 

18a4/ 


119^/ 

'201 

3.1^/ 

18(/ 

44/ 

44/ 

l7o*/ 

300/ 


Dividend 

^rr  Share 

per  Ana. 


3j/  p.  ah. 
llpjct.  &ba 
')/  p.ri.  Ht  bt 
iOt  p.  ah. 
3i/  p.  ct. 
9/  p.  ah. 
4/u.ct.  Icba 
iil  p.  ah 
■V  p.  ah. 
7/p  ct. 
1/  p.  ah. 
6s6d  i>.  ah. 
>'i/  &s  p.  ah. 
U/p.ct. 
3/  p.  ah. 

.'Ot  p.  sh. 
^0«  p.  ah. 

5/ p.  ct. 
U  t  tf  p.  ah. 
10/  p.  ct. 
3ap.kh.ftb« 
/  p.cr.  ft  1m 


DiTidaada 
pajrable. 


9i/  p.  ct 

l/0«8d 
18s  U 
5/ p.  ct. 

1/ 


18i 

!»*/p.Ct) 

H|/  p.  rt.  \ 
fiilp.e\.} 
IMS. 
8/ 


15f 

1/A« 

0/ 

5/ 

3/  p.  cf . 

9/ia« 


Jaanarjr^ 

April 

Jaaoarj 

Aug. 

Jan.  ft  Jnly 

Apr.  ft  Oct 

AofBat 

December 

November 

Jan.  ft  Julv 

Jnly 

May  ft  Nov. 

Jan.  ft  Joly 

Joly 

Mar.  ft  Sept 

Apr.  ft  Oct 
Apr.  ft  Oct 

Jaa.  ft  July 
Jnly 
Joljr 
October 
Jaa.  ft  Jaly 


Janaary 
Jaaoary 

Mar.  ft  Sept 
Mar.  ft  Sept. 
Mar.  ft  Sept 
Jane  ft  Dee. 


Apr.  ft  Oet 

JaB.ftJ«l7 

Jaae  ft  Dee. 
Jaaoarjr 


laaaarf 
JaitftJalf 
Jaa.ftJaly 
Jaa.  ft  Joly 
Jaa.  ft  Jaly 
Jaa.ftJaly 


10/ip.eJkbM 
10/p.cSib»^ 
l/p.  ah. 

!0/p.et 


6/  p.  ct. 
5/  p.  et. 
5/ p.  rt 
4/ 1>.  ct. 

4/  p.  ab. 

11/  n.  rt 


Mar.ftBept. 
Feb.  ft  Avff. 
Mar.  ft  Sept. 
April 
K«b.ftAaf. 


May  ft  Nor. 
May  ft  Kit. 
J  IB  ft  Jaly 
Jao.ftJaly 
Feb.  ft  A  ng. 
Mar.  ft  Snit* 
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Prices  of  Sharen,  &c.,  in  Joint  Stock  Companies. — Contamed. 


NvnfMr  of 


1000 

4000 

10,000 

Sft.OOU 

i3j0 

200 

9000 

8l'0 

8500 

1000 

8200 

12.000 

6000 

800 


1000 
700 

1600 
756 


GAS  LIGHT  AND  COKE  COMPANIES. 


a600ftI065««b. 
483.750/ 
103^ 
3.114,000/ 
1.353.75)2/ 
500.000/ 
SOO.OOO/ 
1.980.000/ 
2S09 
368.394/ 
870 


4800 
4433 
5500 
iOOO 
1500 
6486 
lf)00 
390 
800 
8290 
1369 


10.000 
4000 
SOOO 

10.000 

10.000 
6<00 
5000 

20.000 
8500 
9850 

90.000 

10,1100 
0155 

90.000 

1020 

1000 

1000 

800 


30.000 


City  of  Undon  (New) 100/ sh.  60/ pd. 

Ki,nitalilA 50/  Mb.  20/  pd 

Ini])enitl 50/ sh. 

DirU)  Delirnturrs,  T«rious  amuants 

In(lef>en(lRnt 30/ nh. 

MaitUtone 50/ nh. 

Pha-nix 50/  »b.  39/  pd. 

PopUr 50/  xh. 

Portal»ie 100/  sh,  iO/  pJ. 

Katcliff 100/  nh.  60/  pd 

United  G-nerrtJ 50/  hI>.  44/  p.1. 

VW^tuainhfer  or  Chartered 50/  »h. 

Ditto (N<>w) 50/j.h.  10/  pd. 

YariLoatk IX)/ bh.  18/ pd. 

LITKRARY  INSTITUTIONS. 

London,  with  Ivorj  Ticket 75  g*.  hh. 

Ruoell 25  s:>.  sh. 

I^ndon  University 100/  »\\. 

King'*  College 100/  pd. 

DOCKS. 

Commercial 100/  sh. 

Ka>t  India ^>t<>ck. . 

Kafct  CouBlry 100/  fb. 

London Stork  • . 

St.  Katherine Siuok.. 

Ditto  Bonds 100/ 

Ditto  Ditto,  for  10  Year» 100/ 

West  1  ndia Stock . . 

Briktol ATera«re  147/ W0</  tth 

Ditto  Noten.  variuas  amonntx 

Folkeyione  Harbour 50/  bh. 


Prica 
per  Share. 


2ia2|/  dia 

96/p.  et 

41/72/ 

100/ 


liail  di« 


6a5ll  di« 


18a  19/ 
til  8s 
27«30/ 


51/ 


101/ 


WATER  WORKS 

Binninfrbam 25/  8h.  21/  pd. 

Kaot  L.indon 100/  »h. 

Grand  J  uoction Avrrage  42/  ii)s  3J  hh. 

Kent 100/  »h. 

New  River  London  Bridge  Water  AnnuifieH  . . . 

MaocheMttr  and  Salfurd Vreruge  30/  sb. 

Porttmuath  and  Karlington 50/  ^b. 

Ditto. . .  .(New) 50/  hh 

^oath  Ijon'ioD 100/  sb. 

WeKt  Middlesex Avera«:e  63/  I2s9d 

Yk  Baildgs  or  Comp  LesKee  Proprietors  100/  sb. 

MINES. 

Ani^Io  Mtx»«'an (\ss.  5/  pm.)  100/ nb. 

Ditto  SabscriptioD (opt  on  25/ sb.)  10/ pd. 

B<.Unosi 150&b. 

Boliv.ir 50/  -b.  20/pil 

Brazilian  Imperial  35/  sb.  20/  pJ.  ish.  5/  piu. . . . 

Ditto Nationn) 25/  >b.  17^/  pd. 

Ditto St.  John  del  Rey 20/  sh.  10/  {>d 

Britihb  Iron  Company 50/  ^h 

Colombian 55/  »b.  494/  I'd.  iw  5/  pm. 

Kiigliiib  Mining  Company  ..... .25/  nh.  1:2^/  pd. 

(jeneral  Mining  AhMjri.ition 20/  »h.  10/  p<l. 

Hiherninn 50/  j,h.  10/  pd 

Mexi  -an  Company 100/  >\\.  46/  (mI. 

.Mining  Citnipany  oflreland 25/ sb.  5/  pd. 

Penoli.H  (Gold ) 12/  hb.  12/  pd. 

Real  del  .Monte 400/  i.b. 

Ditio  ...SnbMcri prion 150/pl 

Ditto.... Scrip ^  t-b.  30/ 25/ {^1 

Ditto.. .  .Subs'rriptioo  Tbirdii 7^/ pd 

United  Meximn 40/  nb.  40/  pd.  iss.  2/  pm 

Ditto. .  ..Scrip 2/|id. 

Ditto Ditto (New) 6/  pd. 


ct. 


'.15/ 

114/ p. 
4/ 


3/di« 
116/ 


57A/ 

42/ 

4/ 

73/ 

.'H/ 

9al0/ 

140a50/ 
14^^14/ dis 
46a7/ 
2al  dis 
Gta^/  dis 
19/ 

4ii/iU/dIs 
114^12/ pn 
ia2i  dis 

i2i/  dis 
19<iS0/ 


3|a6|/ 
iail 


Diridead 
pT  Share 
per  Ann. 


pajrftMe. 


10/  p.  cL 

5/p.et. 
4/ p.  ct. 
«/.>  cr. 
9/p.  ct. 
6/  p.et. 


4/ 


Apr.  &  Oft. 
aJ«B.lkl5Jftly 
\pr.  A  Oct. 
Mar.  &Sept. 
Febw  Ik  A«f. 


et. 
p.eL 
p.  et 
6/p.eL 
12»64/p.ak. 


6/ p. 


Mar.  &  Sept. 
Apr.  &  Cler. 
•M«7  ft  Not. 
Majr  ae  Not. 
Aifiut 


1/p.et. 
4/  p.  ct. 

3/p.  ct 
3/p.ct. 
4^/ p.  r». 
4/  p.  vt. 
5/  p.  ct. 
4/8i5(/p.sh. 
51  p.  cc. 


HI 
.'/ 

2/ 
1/ 


lOf 


2/ 
4/ 
3/ 
l/14« 


2/ 10s 
1 tst  div 


J«B.  H  Jttly 
Apr.  &  Oct. 

Jan.  &  July 
Jan.  *  Jalv- 
5  Apr  ft  5  Oct.! 
5  Apr.  &  5  Oct. 
J<ui.  ic  July 
Jane&  Dec. 
M»jr  «c  KoT. 


Apr.  &  Oct. 
Jao.  &  Jaly 
Jnn.  &  July 
Apr.  &  OcL 
March 

April 

Apr.  &  Oct. 
J  as.  it  July 
Apr  &  Oct. 


>  NoTCOiber 
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Prices  of  Sliares,  &c.,  in  Joint  Stock  Companies. — Continued, 


NamWr  of 
Sharei. 


10.000 

10.000 

6000 

5000 

:4000 

80.000 

SO.OOO 

^.000 

1.500.000/ 

1,500.000/ 

500.000/ 

s.ooo.ouo/ 

S.000.000/ 
5.000.000/ 

80.000 
10.000 


1080 

10,000 

H.600 

10,000 

75 

r,oo 

4000 
5000 

15.000 
2!  100 
IKOO 
SOOO 
875* 
2754 
4000 

10.000 


joi>rr  STOCK  banks. 


Prire 
p^r  2*hnre. 


£.saL\ND. 

BinnlnKhAm 50  *h.  5/  ]u\. 

Gloaci*iiter 50/  >h.  5/  |mI. 

Halifax lOU/  »h.  5/  jmI. 

HaddprafielJ 10(.>/  »h.  20/  p.l. 

LHncajitfr Ino/  «h.  10/  p  1. 

Lirernool  &  Manrhestf  r  DUtrict  lOO/  »h.  10/  p«l 

Manchenter 100/  ^h.  15/  p  1 

Liverp<iol 100/  »h.  10/  pd. 

SCOTLANU. 

Bank  of  Srotltnd 83/  6t  8ff  sli 

Royal  of  Scotland KH)/  %h. 

British  Linen  CompAnjr 100/  t>\i. 

Commercial 5o0/  sth.  UHi/  pd. 

(i1aii|ro«r  Union 2^t*)1  sh.  50/  \m\. 

National 100/  >h.  10/  pd. 

Ireland. 
PmTinrial  Bank  of  Ireland  ....  lOO/  sh.  23/  pd. 
Hibn.  Joint  Stock  BanVf^.  Co. . . .  hn)l  kh.  ^5/  pJ. 


8/pm 
3/  n-n 

l:?i/p.n 
- 1  4/  p  II 
j«./  p.ii 
;li»H/pn 
j4<f^^  pui 

iiu^l  pin 

iSOffS/ 
152/r4/ 

i3oj7/ 
;  16'in4/ 
i'>lci6/ 
13i»{/ 


Auction  M 


MISCKUJ^NK./IS. 


50/ Mh.  16oir/ 


Dniry  I^ane  11ie.itre.  Ditto 250/  sh. 

Ditto  Proprietor']* 100/  i-h. 

Devon  Hay  tor  (iranitA 50/  *h.  71  |>d< 

Dmitwich  Patent  SmIc 85/  sh. 

GeoerMl  Steam  Navii^ation  Coinp.  20/»h.  lli/pd. 

Hnnxerford  Market 100/  >h.  85/^1. 

Jx>ndon  Corn  Kxrhani^n 37|/ 

I^udun  Coumerciul  Sale  lloooit. . . .  At.  73/  »it. 

ReTersionary  Interest  Society 100/  sh. 

Ditto.... New 100/ kb.  10/ pd. 

Thames  Tunnel 50/  hh. 

Van  Pieman's  I^nd  ^Agricul.)    100/  sh.  14/  pd. 


5/ 

14^/  diH 
ZiaSl  dii 
5/di« 
25/ 
18^/ 


4J/ 
71  dtt 


l>iTiden>l 
per  Share 
per  Ann. 


10/  p.  ct. 
6/  p.  rt. 
I2i/p.ct. 
6/  p.  ot. 


6/p.ct. 


6/  p.  et. 
5|/  p.  ct. 
8/  p.  ct. 
H/  p.  f  t. 
5/  p.  ct. 
6/ p.  ct. 

5/  p.  ct. 
4/  p.  or. 


1/  p.  ^h. 

1/  p.  »h. 
4/  p.  ct. 
25f  h  adm. 
1:1/ do. 

hit  p.  ct. 

13«  p.  ah. 

3/p.ct 
1/ 

4/p.iih.ftbs. 
4lp.ot. 


Dividenda 
payable. 


March 

An|ra*t 
Keliroary 

Auf^QHl 

Octolter 


Apr.  ft  O'.'t. 
Jan.  fc  July 
Jnne  He  I>ee. 
Jan.  &  July 
Jiin.  Kc  July 
Jaa.  fc  Joljr 

Jan.  le  July 
June  &  Dec 


Feb.  &  An;. 

Feb.  tt  Krtg. 
Jan.  it  July 

Augttit 

Jaly 

Feb.  fc  Aig. 

Apr.  fc  Oct 
Apr.  fc  Oct. 
Jiin.  fc  July 
Jan.  fc  Jaly 


.••vt 


•   » 


-■ui.     Tl:At'* 


.  x: 


«««« •  -- 


y^'A.1^— . 
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■l»  »tl 
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.w 
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•* 

-     ifU 
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00 
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V 
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JO 

•« 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  TO  TABLE  XVI. 

(A.)— Lands  cuUivaUd  in  Grain  of  all  sorts,  Grass,  Hops,  Nur^ 

series.  Gardens,  S^, 

The  following  statement  is  taken  from  the  Third  Report  of  the 
Emigration  Committee,  1829  :— 


England 

W3es 

Scotland 

Ireland 

British  Islands .... 


CultiTftted. 


Acres. 

25,632,000 
3,117,000 
5,265,000 

12,125,280 
383^690 


UDCuHiTated 

Wastes,  capable 

of  fanproTe> 

tnent* 


Acres. 

3,454,000 

530,000 

5,950,000 

4,900,000 

166,000 


UnproAtable. 


146,522,970 15,000,000 


Acres. 

3,256,400 
1,105,000 
8,523,930 
2,416,664 
569,469 


15,871,463 


ToUL 


Acres. 

32,342,400 

4,752,000 

19,738,930 

19,441,944 

1,119,159 


77,394,433 


In  England  and  Wales  it  is  calculated  that  the  lands  are  distri- 
buted in  the  following  manner :  — 

3,860,000  (««•««  employed  in|  ^^^^ 
(     the  cultivation  of    J 

1^250,000     Barley  and  Rye. 

3,200,000     Oats,  Beans,  and  Peas. 

1,200,000     Clover,  Grass,  &c. 

Ii200  000  i  Roots  and  Cabbages,  cultivated 

(     by  plough. 

2,100,000    Fallows. 

47,000     Hop  grounds. 

18,000     Pleasure  grounds. 

17,300,000 Depastured  by  cattle. 

1,200,000    Hedge  rows,  copses,  and  woods. 

1,300,000     Ways  and  water  courses. 

5,029,000 Conunon  and  waste. 

37,094^000  Acres. 


Colquhonn  estimated  the  cultivated  lands  in  England  and  Wales 
at  an  average  of  24/.  per  acre :  those  cultivated  in  Scotland,  includ- 
ing tithe«»  at  one-fifth  of  thia  value:  and  those  cultivated  in  Ir** 


JSL 


-E      J 


JS 


SC     £ 


uaa^    ■!  rii.mg 


^' 


«»      JL9 


:!S"r 


K      ^T 


B"'-^    "■ 


»•■ 


r    :^.'^i»s-  .— xr: 


.iiii»S? 


.«••.....»  ^■^tiii 


i.'»»«« 


ifii. 


•  fnzi.  HiT 


flc  ZifiCiPBTta 


«i»*TSl    of  3«SBZI!   mif^   7j 


»  ^■hH^^^^^^^B  *^^^BV 

.   ^:5?..i« 
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The  pat^naga  in  England  and  Wales  is  thus  distributed — 

J       fTheCrown 558) 

The  Bishops 592  V  1,3401 

Deans  and  Chapters  190  v  \  i 'tqq 

University  of  Oxford 2027  (^''^ 

Ditto  of  Cambridge 152  >    393) 

u  ^    OtherCoUegiate  Establishments    39  J 
p§       (^  Private  Individuals  3,444 

Total  Rectories 5,177 

«       fTheCrown 490) 

The  Bishops 709  V  1,991 

Deans  and  Chapters 792}  vo  qii 

University  of  Oxford 1121  /-^^^^ 

Ditto  of  Cambridge 131V    350 


-  o 

s 

> 


OtherCol  Wiate  Establishments  1 07  3 

Private  In^TiduaU 3,175 


Total  Rectories  and  Vicarages 1 0,693 

Chapels  in  the  patronage  of  private  indi-  7        ^q 
viduals 5 

Total  number  of  benefioes  in  England  7  1 1  042 
and  Wales J 


The  following  Table  exhibits  a  summary  of  the  value  of  Scotch 
Livings  :— 

172  Benefices  at  150/.  each £25,800 

200  Ditto   200/. 40,000 

200  Ditto   250/. 60,000 

200  Ditto  300/. (30,000 

100  Ditto  326/. 32,600 

76  Ditto  360/. 26,600 

948  <£234,000 

948  houses,  with  attached  glebe  lands,  at 

30/.  each 28,440 


.^263,340 


The  aggregate  revenue  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  according  to 
Horean,  and  aeveral  other  writers^  exceeds  l,SO0fiWL  per  annum ; 

A  A 
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but  Mcvrliii^  to  At  kte  yriuimfiiUry  ictums,  it  is  l^SSSjMK 

Tbe  jxipiilatkio  ti  Ii«kiid  is  distribatod  as  follows  : — 

Romsn  C«*Jiolics 5^500,000 

Pwsbrtcratts 800,000 

M<iWL<cs.  &C1 300,000 

ChoTtli  ci  En-knd 400,000 

7,000,000 


Tlie  total  inoome  of  the  Chardi  in  England  and  Wales 

a»  above  stated,  is «£3,872,I38 

in  Scotland 263^40 

in  Iidand 1,232,000 

Making  a  total  innme  for  Great  Britain  and  Irdandof  £5,307,47B 

Which*  estimated  at  the  low  rate  of  twenty  five  years'  porehasey 
will  gire  the  extiaonlinazT  capital  of  107349,500L ! !  Thus  the 
rhuTch  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  richest  in  the  world ;  and 
it»  uuiied  income  is,  perhaps,  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  Catholic 
church  in  Europe.  But  unfortunatdr,  this  immense  wealth  is 
Ui4  justly  distributed  sn:on<:st  all  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard. 
*•  l\\  the  return*  ^tf  Ift^r'"*  says  Lord  Henley,  in  his  Plan  of 
Church  Reform,  **  it  appears^  that  of  10,533  benefices  in  England 
auJ  Wales,  there  «x*re  twlv  4413  served  by  actually  resident  clergy- 
men, and  iXKU,  including  those  where  the  incumbent  did  duty, 
M  ichout  the  kind  of  residence  required  by  law ;  that  the  dnty  in 
4,«'UU>  i^slies  is  performed  by  curates,  one  sometimes  serving  two 
IMrishes:  by  another  return  the  number  is  only  4,254.  No  less 
than  :}.9iH\  or  aUmt  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  have  less  than 
15U/.  ]^r  annum — 248  have  under  40/. — and  09,  less  than  30/., 
which  is  less  than  the  n-ages  of  a  common  labourer."  But  in  Ire- 
liuul  the  state  of  the  Church  is  much  worse.  The  income  of  the 
priests  not  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  only  amounts  to 
2<>4,(HHU.  The  total  number  of  clergymen,  of  all  sorts,  is  4,075  ; 
but  there  are  |mrishes  where  there  are  3000  Catholics,  and  only  one 
Pntte.stiint  ;  however,  they  are  bound  to  pay  the  tithe  of  all  pro- 
duce to  the  Protestant  rector,  whom  they  detest :  thus  the  popula- 
tion, nt  present  eight  millions,  is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  agitation 
and  disturkincc.  Most  fortunately,  a  Plan  for  the  Reform  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland,  has  been  brought  in  by  Lord  Althorp;  which  may 
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be  expected  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results.     The  following 
will  be  found  to  be  a  correct  summary  of  its  prindpal  points. 

1.  Church  CC88  to  be  immediately  and  altogether  abolished.  This 
will  produce  a  pecuniary  saving  to  the  amount  of  80^000/.  an- 
nually. 

2.  The  number  of  archbishops  and  bishops  to  be  reduced  pro* 
spectively :  the  first  from  four  to  two ;  the  last  from  eighteen  to 
ten  :  and  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  sees  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  general  church  fund.  The  archbishoprics  of  Cashel  and  Tuam 
to  be  reduced  to  bishoprics.  Ten  bishoprics  to  be  abolished^  and 
the  duties  transferred  to  other  sees ;  as  Clogher  to  Armagh,  Ra- 
phoe  to  Derrv,  Kildare  to  Dublin,  Killaloe  to  Tuam,  &c.  &c. 

3.  A  general  tax,  of  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent,  to  be  imposed 
on  all  bishoprics. 

4.  An  immediate  reduction  from  the  bishopric  of  Deny,  and  a 
prospective  reduction  from  the  primacy,  in  addition  to  the  tax ;  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  general  fund.  The  plan  will  eflTect  a  re- 
duction in  the  incomes  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  60,000/. ; 
their  annual  amount  being  at  present  130,000/. 

5.  An  immediate  tax  on  all  benefices,  of  from  five  to  fifteen  per 
cent.,  in  lieu  of  first  fruits,  wliich  are  afterwards  to  be  abolished. 
Benefices  under  200/.  to  be  exempt ;  and  the  tax  to  be  calculated 
according  to  the  value.     Total  income  of  parochial  clergy,  600,000/. 

6.  Abolition  of  all  sinecure  dignitaries ;  and  their  revenues  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  general  church  fund. 

7.  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  to  administer  the  fund,  and 
apply  it,  first,  to  the  ordinary  church  cess,  and  the  surplus  to  the 
augmentation  of  poor  livings,  to  assist  in  building  glebe-houses  and 
churches,  to  the  dividing  of  unions,  &c.  &c. 

8.  Commissioners  to  have  the  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  Privy 
Council,  of  dividing  and  altering  limits  of  parishes. 

9.  Where  no  duty  has  been  performed,  nor  minister  resided,  fcr 
three  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act,  commissioners  to  have 
the  power  to  suspend  the  appointment,  (if  in  the  gift  of  the  crown 
or  Church,)  and  apply  the  proceeds  to  the  general  fund. 

10.  Tenants  under  bishops'  leases  to  be  empowered  to  purchase 
the  perpetuity  of  their  leases  at  a  fixed  and  moderate  rate ;  subject 
to  a  com  rent  equal  to  the  amount  now  paid  in  the  shape  of  rent 
and  fine. 

]  ] .  The  proceeds  of  these  leases  to  be  paid  to  the  government, 
and  to  be  applicable  to  purposes  not  connected  with  the  Church.  The 
amount  of  all  purchaaesy  at  a  very  moderate  rate,  will  be  fttm 
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2,500,000/.  to  3,000,000/.    Such  are  the  ]em£ng  fcatnrei  of  the 

Plan  for  the  Reform  of  the  Church  hi  Ireland. 


(C.)  The  Mines  and  Minerals  in  Great  Britain  are  as  nnmoroos 
as  they  are  valuable.     The  richest  are  considered  to  be  tboae  of 
Coal,  Iron,  Tin,  Copper,  and  Lead :  the  latter,  especiallT  those  of 
Cumberland,  are  very  productive :  the  mines  of  rode  salt,  at  Nor- 
wich, and  at  many  other  places,  and  the  mines  of  o^per  in  Wales 
and  Anglesea,   are  equally  productive.      Scotland   also  possesses 
mines  of  coal,  lead,  iron,  and  other  metals.     The  chief  mines  in 
Ireland  are  iron  and  copper,  and,  in  common  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  there  are  mines  of  other  metals,  slate,  &c,  in 
abundance.     The  mines  of  coal  are  certainly  worth  the  fall  amoont 
at  which  they  are  estimated.     The  Newcastle  coal  formation  alone 
contains  5,575,680,000  yards,  extending  in  length  twenty-three  miles. 
In  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  millions  of 
tons,  or  thirty-three  millions  of  cubic  yards,  arc  annually  raised:  aboot 
1,700,000  chaldrons  are  annually  consumed  in  London,  and  the  aTcr- 
age  consumption  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Perkins,  at  1  -^^^  chaldron  per 
head  per  annum.  The  grand  total  of  the  number  of  persons  emplo]^ 
in  the  North-country,  and  London  departments,  in  the  coal  trade,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  made  by  Buddie  of  Wallsend,  (one  of  the 
best  informed  coal  engineers,)  is  45,500;    the  persons    employ- 
ed in  out-ports  and  discharging  ships  not  included.     The  grand 
total  of  the  number  of  individuals  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  in  all 
Great  Britain,  may  be  set  down,  says  another  writer,  at    from 
160,000  to  180,000.     The  aggregate  capital  employed  on  the  Tyme, 
as  calculated  by  Buddie,  exclusive  of  the  craft  on  the  river,  amounts 
to  1,500,000/. :  but  the  total  capital  employed  in  the  coal  trade* 
allowing  a  moderate  valuation  for  the  ships,  &c.,  may  be  estimated 
at  from  9,600,000/.  to  10,500,000/. 

The  Iron  Mines  rank  next  in  importance.     The  quantities  pro- 
duced in  1827j  in  the  different  districts,  were ; — 

Staffordshire 216,000  tons,  produced  by  95  fnmaces. 

Shropshire 78.000          31 

South  Wales 272,000          90 

North  Wales 24,000           12 

Yorkshire 43,000          24 

Derbyshire 20,500          14 

Scotland 36,500          18 


••• 


Total        09O>OOO  384 
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and  the  quantity  annually  produced  at  present  exceeds  700,000 
tons ;  which  at  4/.  a  ton,  will  be  equal  to  2,800,000/.>  as  is  men* 
tioned  in  the  text. 

Tlie  Copper  imported  into  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  ending  5th 
Janoary,  1830,  including  copper  ore,  amounted  to  38^4  cwt. ;  and 
the  quantity  exported,  including  foreign  copper,  amounted  to 
177>018  cwt.,  and  in  1831,  there  were  imported  52,701  cwt.,  and 
exported  179,980  cwt.,  besides  the  immense  quantity  consumed  at 
home,  to  form  an  idea  of  which  it  may  be  stated,  that  the  value  of 
articles  of  brass  and  copper  annually  made,  has  been  computed  at 
3,000,000/.,  employing  50,000  persons.  Previous  to  1793,  England 
was  dependent  on  foreigners  for  her  supply  of  copper :  in  1829,  the 
quantity  produced  in  Cornwall,  exceeded  10,000  tons  of  pure  metal; 
and  if  to  this  we  add  the  produce  of  other  parts  of  England^  of 
Wales,  and  of  Ireland,  we  may  fairly  state  the  quantity  produced  iit 
the  United  Kingdom  at  13,000  t(His ;  the  value  of  which  is  about 
90L  a  ton. 

Of  Tin  there  were  imported  2,673  cwt.,  and  exported,  of  Britisli 
tin  32,215  cwt.,  and  of  foreign  tin  2,580  cwt. :  in  1832,  there  were 
imported  8,099  cwt.,  and  exported  of  British  tin,  21,702  cwt.,  inde* 
pendent  of  the  very  considerable  consumption  at  home. 

Of  Lead,  and  lead  ore,  there  were  imported  1708  tons,  indad« 
ing  103  tons  of  lead  ore  from  the  Isle  of  JMan  ;  and  ex{H)rted,  of 
British  manufacture  and  ore,  8647  tons,  foreign,  1760  tons,  besides 
the  home  consumption. 

(D.)  Canals,  Rail-Roads,  Tolls,  and  Timber.  The  length 
of  the  Turnpike-roads  in  1823,  was  24,531  miles:  annual  income 
1,214,716/.:  debt  5,200,000/.  At  present  their  extent  is  above 
30,000  miles.  The  total  length  of  the  Canals  in  Great  Britain  in 
1823,  exclusive  of  those  under  five  miles,  was  2,889  miles :  at  pro* 
sent  it  is  above  3,000  miles.  In  1825,  an  official  summary  of 
eighty  corporate  canal  companies,  gives  the  following  result  :-— 

fS  oompaalei  ha.re  expended £3,79^,910  producing  no  dlrldend  yet. 

M  Ditto  4>073>e78     ....      £  »4»1  dlTMend. 

a  Ditto  9.196,000      ....         11S.400       .... 

U  Ditto  9.073.300      ....         910.094 

10  Ditto  (dlT.  90  per  cent)      1.197.230      ....        311.554      .... 

£13.905,118  £Va^ 

being  an  average  dividend  of  about  5|  per  cent.  The  canals  ia 
Scotland  are  many  and  important ;  especially  tlie  Biagnifioest  canal 
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of  the  Furth  and  Clyde,  and  the  Caledunian  *.  In  Ireland  uUo.  u 
conal  joins  Dublin  with  Limerick  and  Wuterfurd,  and  there  are 
others  in  the  neigh Iwurhoud  of  the  collieries,  &c.  Rail-roads,  wa- 
ter-works, and  docks,  are  not  mentioned  in  Colquhoun's  tables ; 
but  the  progress  in  these  branches  since  that  time,  has  been  snch  u 
would  huvc  aatonislicd  our  ancestors.  The  mil-roads  are  at  present 
sisty  in  number,  independent  of  the  important  one  between  Man- 
cheater  and  Livfrpool,  which  alone  cost  upivards  of  900,0001. 
Works  of  such  magnificente  can  only  be  couipared  with  their  pro- 
digious puhlic  utility.  Tlie  names  of  '  Meteor '  and  ■  Noreltr ' 
will  descend  to  posterity  nlimg  with  those  of  Stevenson  and  Ericson, 
their  mventors :  the  Inst  named  engine,  which  obtained  the  prise, 
moved  twenty-seven  miles  within  the  hour.  In  another  trial,  this 
engine  drew  eight  tvaggnns,  weighing  twenty-eight  tons  one  hnn- 
drcd  weight  {precisely  seven  times  its  own  weight)  at  the  i^nlar 
average  rate  of  ten  miles  in  one  hour  thirty-seven  minutes  and 
a  half".  All  this  is  nothing  to  what  has  since  been  performed; 
they  now  draw  waggons  convejing  merchandise  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  tonn  ;  and  a  luad  of  one  hundred  tons  was 
drawn  by  one  engine  frsm  Miincliestcr  to  Liverpool  (thirty  miles) 
in  one  hour  and  a  half,  or  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour.  An 
eight  horse  waggon  carries  eight  tons  a  day  ;  consequently  it  wuold 

*  The  mm  expended  on  tbe  Caledonian  Canal  from  1803  to  \IS3it,  amouDUd 
tu  960,934/. 

*  There  is  no  eiafrtteralinn  in  thii.  The  engine  called  the  Surpiran,  in  laal 
May,  drew  fifty  waging  UJeii  witb  Roods,  making,  tt^lher  willi  iu  un-n 
«el|;ht,  a  loial  of  2311  [nni,  from  Mancbeiiter  to  Lirerpool  ia  two  faoiin  and 
forty  niinutes.  Tbe  eagine  which  conveyed  Mr.  HusklidOD  to  MauebmMr, 
after  the  misfortune  which  tonk  plaLv  un  the  day  of  the  public  triiil,  moved  at 
the  race  of  ihirty-tivu  Diilra  an  hnur.  Tbe  Novelty  tnuved  at  the  r>t«  at 
thirty-tn-o  mile*,  and  at  one  tioiu  when  its  speHl  vat  dciIhI,  at  the  rule  of  forty 
miles  an  hour  1  Tbe  upeed  <>f  migratory  Ijinl*  in  Ainerica,  aowrdinif  to  the 
nalenuinta  in  Wilson's  Omiiliolofty,  does  not  reach  the  above  mentluaed  nte  ; 
and  the  iiwed  at  nhieh  the  earner  pigeons  travelled  fram  liondun  to  Unuiela, 
in  Jtily  1830,  was  only  iliirty-lbrea  milps  an  ln.nr.  Niitwitlislanding  all  tlieae 
wonden,  ne  niay  any  that  tlu*  branch  la  yet  in  iu  infancy.  Tbe  improveOMDla 
made  aince  the  fint  trials  have  not  been  nrnnidKraliltf,  on  acfoUDI  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  trying  new  oiperiuienta  on  the  Maticbeater  railway,  and  iu  \mD^ 
almost  ndusivelf  confined  Ii>  nne  engineer.  Should  the  Directors  of  the  Com- 
pany become  mure  lilieral  on  this  point,  improvementi  may  be  expected  to  taka 
place  daily.  The  limiti  to  which  this  ivonderful  power  can  be  carried  are  on. 
bounded,  and  as  the  inoec  cuiiGdent  hopes  luay  lie  euterutined  that  tliey  will  be 
practically  citeiidHi  to  a  great  length  —  what  a  wonderful  country  will  E 
bctwine  in  half  a  century  '. 
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take  100  horses^  working  for  a  day  on  the  tampike  road,  to  do  what 
a  single  steam  engine  can  perform  in  an  hour  and  a  half  on  a  rail 
road.  A  great  saving  has  also  been  effected  in  the  consumption  of 
fiiel,  which  has  been  reduced  from  1.63  lb ,  to  one  pound  of  coke 
per  ton  per  mile.  These  great  undertakings  have  been  commenced, 
and  are  proceeding  with  spirit,  at  Carlisle,  Leicester,  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  (See  Practical  Treatise  on  Rail-roads,  by 
N.  Wood.  '*  Account  of  Competition  of  Locomotive  Steam  Car- 
riages," in  the  Mechanics' Magazine,  October  1829.  ''Observa- 
tions on  Steam  Carriages  and  Turnpike-roads,'*  by  Gurney.  Par- 
tington's History  of  Steam  Engines.  Cumming  on  Steam  Car- 
riages. Lardner  on  the  Steam  Engine.)  The  superiority  of  a  rail 
road  over  a  canal,  is  safety ^  certainty ,  economy,  and  velocity.  Table 
XIV.  affords  the  means  of  forming  an  accurate  idea  of  the  capital 
invested  in  canals,  rail- roads,  bridges,  docks,  water- worka,  &c.,  and 
their  value  in  January  1833:  from  which  the  moderation  of  the 
estimate  in  the  Table  may  be  inferred. 

(E.) — Dwelling-houses  not  included  in  the  value  of  land,  including 
Warehouses  and  Manufactories,  and  Machinery. 

According  to  Colquhoun,  the  number  of  dwelling-houses  not  in- 
cluded in  the  rent  of  land,  in  1811,  in  Great  Britain,  was  2,036,612 ; 
but  in  1821,  it  was  2,429,630 ;  and  at  present  the  number  must  be 
considerably  greater.  In  the  metropolis  the  number  of  houses  has 
increased  one-third  in  a  few  years. 

In  Dublin  there  were  in  1830,  of  houses  from  the  annual  value 
of  5/.  to  300/.  and  up^vards,  17^324;  of  the  annual  value  of 
704,757/.— (Official  Account.) 

The  increase  of  manufactories  and  warehouses  since  1811  has 
been  considerable.  Buildings  have  been  erected  on  a  larger  scale» 
more  costly,  and  some  of  them  magnificent.  The  progress  of  ma- 
chinery has  been  still  greater:  in  1818,  the  number  of  power  looms 
in  l^lanchester,  Stockport,  and  its  vicinity,  was  2000;  in  1827> 
it  was  45,000;  and  at  present,  the  number  is  70,000.  The 
silk,  and  several  other  manufactories,  have  increased  at  an  equally 
rapid  rate.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  and  extent  of  the 
machinery  employed,  the  following  statement,  made  by  the  Editor 
of  the  Quarterly  Review,  in  1826,  of  the  power  of  machinery  ap- 
plied only  to  the  single  manufieusture  of  cotton,  is  here  inserted  :— 
"  Supposing  only  350,000  men  employed  in  the  cotton  mannfiio- 
ture :  fifty  years  ago  it  would  have  required  forty-two  millions  of 
men  (or  fifty-three  millions  according  to  some  economists)  to  pro- 
duce the  same  result :  supposing  the  labour  of  these  to  cost  \QL 
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per  annum,  it  woald  amount  to  756fiOO,()OOL ;  deduetu^  htm 
this  sum  the  pay  of  the  labourers  now  really  empk^ed^  ftt  the  above 
annual  rate,  280,000  x  18  would  give  5,040^000;  and  allowii^ 
fifty  millions  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  bnildinga,  &c* — 
the  result  is,  that  the  machinery  employed  in  this  mannfiwrtnie 
saves  700,000,000/.  to  the  British  nation."  The  number  of  men  at 
present  employed  in  this  manufacture,  is  1,200,000 :  but  snpponng 
it  only  double  the  number  above  stated,  the  machinery  employed 
in  this  manufacture  alone,  would  be  equal  to  the  power  of  eiglity- 
four  millions  of  men  !     (See  Sec.  XI.  Part  III.) 

(F.) — Manufactured  Goads  in  progress  to  maturity,  and  in  a 
Jinished  state,  deposited  in  Warehouses,  Shops,  S^c.,for  sale. 
To  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  value  of  all  sorts  of  goods  and 
merchandise  in  warehouses,  shops,  factories,  &c.,  to  be  there  kept 
for  home  consumption,  it  would  be  necessary  to  conceive  and  cal- 
culate the  immense  annual  produce  of  all  manufactures  in  Oreat 
Britain. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  that  annual  produce  is  given  in  the 
text,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

(G.) — Foreign  Merchandise  deposited  in  Warehouses,  Shops,  4v., 
either  paid  for,  or  virtually  paid  for,  in  debts  owing  to  this 
country  by  foreign  merchants. 

Nothing  can  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  value  of  this  item  than 
Table  IX.,  exhibitiug  the  value  of  exports  and  imports  of  all  kiuds 
of  goods  and  merchandise :  it  may  there  be  seen,  that  the  official 
values  (which  are  a  criterion  of  the  quantity)  have  more  than 
doubled  since  1812. 

(H.) — British  Shipping  of  every  description  employed  in  Trade, 

including  vessels  on  the  stocks,  Sfv, 
An  Account  of  the  number  of  Vessels,  with  the  amount  of  their 
Tonnage,  built  and  registered  in  the  several  ports  of  the  British 
Empire,  in  the  years  ending  the  5th  of  January  : 


18«|. 

1830. 

1831. 

United  Kinffdom 

Venelt. 

Tonnage. 

VeneU. 

Tonnaf^ 

Veneb. 

Tonnage. 

843 

lA 

MX 

a».Gr>3 

l.'IO'i 

7l« 

16 

416 

70.63.1 

l.OOH 

30.237 

7a> 

SttO 

73.53a 

1,«7» 

83.00 

Jenev.  Guenuey.  and  Man 

British  Plantations 

ToUl 

1,3S3 

140.913 

1,150 

116.872 

1.089 

103,OU 

J.  COVEY,  RsoiSTRAS  Gbk. 
»d  Match,  lasi. 
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An  Acooont  of  the  number  of  Vessels,  with  the  amount  of  their 
Tonnage  and  the  number  of  Men  and  Boys  usually  employed  in 
the  navigation  of  the  same,  that  belonged  to  the  several  ports  of  the 
British  £mpire,  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  in  the  years — 


1828. 

1829. 

VcMds. 

Toanagc 

Men. 

Veiiela. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

United  Kinffdom 

19.151 

496 

4,449 

2,116,373 

31.gt27 
324,891 

131,306 
3,763 

20,ftll7 

18,618 

492 

4,349 

2.168,356 

31,609 

317,041 

130,809 

3,707 
2U,2n 

GuernMY,  Jersey,  mad  Man 

British  Plantations » 

Total 

24,09ft 

2,473,191    ]ftft,576 

83,4ft9 

2,517.000 

154,806 

inm. 

1831. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

United  Kiacdom 

18,67ft 

4!I9 

4,649 

2,ia8,.<)16 

32,(576 

3311,2^ 

130,000 

3,646 

21,163 

18,949 

0(18 

4,792 

2,190,457 
33,899 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Man 

British  Plantations ,.,..-,., 

Total .-,,.-, 

23,723 

2,ft31,819 

lft4,80O     fii.t49 

2.581,964 

•  •  •  • 

An  Account  of  the  Tonnage  of  Vessels  in  the  Coasting  Trade, 
which  have  entered  at,  and  cleared  out  from,  the  Ports  of  Great 
Britain,  ^m  1827  to  1831,  both  inclusive. 


Years. 

1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 


Tonnage  cleared 
outwards. 


Tonnage  entered 
Inwards. 

..8,186,004 8,648,868 

..8,811,109 8,957,286 

..8,933,633 9,158,525 

..9,121,619 9,439,099 

..9,176,758 9,372,870 


The  following  is  an  Official  Abstract  of  the  number  of  Steam 
Vessels: 


18291 

1830. 

1831. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Vesaali. 

Tiv. 

England . 
Scotland. 
Ireland  .. 

241 

75 

96 

20,611 
5,953 
4,791 

Total  -  r  ,  T  r 

342 

31,355 

(I.) — Agricultural  Property,  viz.  Grain,  and  all  the  Productions  of 
Farms,  4*^.,  4*c.,  including  Implements  of  Husbandry. 
Eden,  in  his  Observations  on  Insuianoe,  in  1801«  estimates  Um 
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of  Gtot  BriGBB,  fiTiTilg  §tr  m  jmr,  at 
3L5mhl»ML,  fiir  this  iXack  on  hmnd  m£  whfmt,  bvlcj,  17^  mta, 
bcuBk  and  ^cmr ;  but  what  ttk  tiueae  ave  ■ililtJj  npe,  peM,  iMipB, 
bncfier.  jsncolciizal  ntTPM?^  Ac.;  uid  wkoi  &  k  CMMidaed  tint 
ifbftfii  miUxuiu  of  qaartKn  «f  wiueat.  and  twcntj-ihre  tnilliont  ef 
boii^aiiis  tit  maltj  are  azmnallT  rwisiiniff?  m  Eo^and,  (die  impMt  ef 
wiuoc  tjnlT  a^Vf^rash:^  t20l>.l)l)0  ^ubiibs  a  F^Vr)  the  ^^■■■■■ti^  of  the 
nisc  *:f  a^zrseultiiral  pmyetti  will  be  fimad  rcry  modenite.  The 
agrJcnltgre  id.  Iicloxid  has  mcneaacd  90  cuasidefaUT  ib  the  krt 
tw^mcj  Tcars^  aeconHib;  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Coaaaami  in  1830.  cnat  the  estimate  £jc  that  comttnr  most  also  be 
extraufhr  mDderate.  The  exports  of  eom  to  Engbiid 
rr  b^e:  in  180^^  lf)0.000  quarters  of  grain  of  all  sorts 
exported  to  EngLinf?  and  in  1830,  the  qoantxtj  had  increased 
t*  Sy40l>,060  qrorters ;  and  all  sorts  of  agricnltnral  prodooe  in  pro- 
puttiuiL.  The  Committee  were  informed,  that  some  of  the  small 
Amlersy  who  were  furoerij  turning  ab«nt  -WOL  a  j'car,  can  now 
tnm.  in  the  same  article,  lO.OOOl^  ¥i£tj  tons  weight  of  eggs,  and 
ten  tons  of  fire  and  dead  poaltrT,  are  sometimes  shipped  from 
Dnhlin  in  a  sin^  dar.  One  of  the  witnesses  informed  the  Com- 
mittee, that  in  1&24,  in  eggs  alone,  a  branch  of  trade  entirdj  new, 
there  were  exported  from  Dublin  to  the  valoe  of  273,0001  Cattle 
are  brought  from  RillTXiaJoe  to  LiTvrpouI  in  little  more  than  three 
dars.  Steam  has  also  been  applied  to  the  navigation  cf  the  river 
Shannoo,  with  the  most  important  and  beneficial  consequences  to 
agriculture.  In  three  years  the  tonnage  of  the  middle  Shannon  has 
augmented  seven  fold.     (See  Sect.  I.  Part  III.) 

(K.) — Anlmeds,  riz.  Horses,  Homed  Cattle,  Sheep,  Hogs,  <ljic. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  animals ;  however  the 
English  economists,  Luccock  and  Stevenson,  stated,  as  was  sup- 
posed with  toleruble  accumcy,  that  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs 
in  England  amounted  to  26,118,663,  and  of  horned  cattle,  to  about 
11,000,000:  a  more  exact  idea  maybe  formed  by  the  fact,  that 
1,260,000  head  of  cattle  are  annually  sold  in  Smitbfield  market 
only.  In  Ireland,  the  number  of  all  sorts  of  cattle  has  increased 
amazingly.  The  number  of  horses  cannot  be  estimated  under 
1,000,000*:  the  number  of  mules  is  inconsiderable.  A  breed  of 
crossed  zebras  has  lately  been  introduced  :  but  it  is  surprising  that 

*  France  poMeuci  2,400,000  honet,  but  imporU  amiually  finom  28,000  to 
20,000,  sod  bat  only  0,000  riding  horses. 
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the  beautiful  breed  of  asses  of  Andalusia  has  been  n^lected :  these 
are  of  the  same  colour  as  the  crossed  zebras,  but  are  considerably 
more  useful,  being  as  tall  as  mules,  and  possessing,  with  all  the 
power,  greater  longevity  than  common  draught  horses. 

(M.) — Waxte  Lands  at  present  unproductive  and  incapable  of  im- 
provement adequate  to  the  expense,  including  Ways  and  Waters, 
The  lands  not  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  according  to  the  official 

statement,  (see  page  351,)  are,  in 

Acre*.  £ 

Wi^.^.  ...  .^Mo'doo}^'**'^  *^  '*'•  P*'  ■*^* "  y^^n^  by  Colquhoun,  would  tw  50,760,000 

Scotland 5,090,000 l-5th  the  value  of  thoee  of  E.  and  W da  . .  17,850i000 

Ireland 4,900,000 S^ha .do. .do. do.  ..  89,400,000 

British  Islands. .   166,000 l-5th do.  do. do...      408*000 

£107,508.000 

Such,  following  the  valuation  of  Colquhoun,  would  be  the  value 
of  the  waste  lands.  The  increase  of  thirteen  millions  made  in  the 
table,  is  therefore  a  very  limited  one.  There  remain  nearly  sixteen 
millions  of  acres  called  ^  unprofitable,'  to  which  no  price  is  given, 
though  they  are  certainly  of  no  small  value.  Mr.  Nimmo  states 
the  waste  lands  in  Ireland  to  be  five  millions  of  acres :  however,  the 
number  of  the  unemployed  poor  is  at  present  as  great  in  proportion 
as  in  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Petty,  who  states,  that  in  his  time  the  in- 
habitants were  only  one  million,  of  whom  one-fifth  were  unem- 
ployed. 

(O.)  —With  respect  to  Wearing  Apparel y  Plate,  Jewels,  and  other 
Ornamental  Articles,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  increase  of  these 
articles,  particularly  of  plate,  is  very  considerable ;  an  idea  of  which 
may  be  formed  by  the  following  facts.  The  assay  duty  on  plate 
during  ten  years,  from  1800  to  1809,  has  been  calculated  at  an 
average  of  8,420/.  a  year.  Now  in  1828,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Huskisson  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  amounted  to 
105,000/.,  being  equal  to  88,200/.,  at  the  former  rate  of  duty  * : 
consequently,  \T,1\)0  lbs.  of  gold  and  1,186,973  lbs.  of  silver,  were 
manufactured  into  }}late  in  Great  Britain  in  one  year  only,  Hua- 
kisson  says  the  duty  has  risen  from  less  than  5,000/.  in  1804,  to 
upwards  of  105,000/.  in  1828,  or  more  than  twentyfold,  notwith- 
standing the  greatly  diminished  supply  from  the  mines.  From 
such  facts  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  annual  value  of  gold  and 

*  The  rate  of  duty  upon  silver  is  1«.  OdL,  and  upon  gold  \^$•  per  ounce.  ~> 
Mr.  HuMs9m*9  Spmh,  ed.  1830. 
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dination,  and  under  better  control.  The  first  object,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  progress  of  Saviugs'  Banks  since  their  establishment  to 
the  present  day,  has  been  completely  realized;  but  the  political 
object  has  entirely  failed.  The  numerous  labouring  and  poorer 
classes,  far  from  becoming  more  dependent  on  Government,  in 
consequence  of  their  deposits  in  Savings'  Banks,  possess  a  power 
capable  of  paralysing,  or  even  totally  upsetting  it.  Should  the 
ministry  propose  any  grand  measure,  against  the  feelings  or  pre- 
judices of  those  classes,  and  should  the  discontented,  the  disap- 
pointed, the  agitators,  basely  act  upon  those  sentiments  and  pre- 
judices, and  prevail  on  them  to  withdraw  their  deposits  and  call  for 
gold,  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  Commissioners  would  then 
be  compelled  to  sell  stock  to  answer  their  demands  :  this  operation 
would  produce  the  most  awful  effects  on  public  credit,  and  a  great 
pressure  upon  the  Bank,  which,  being  incapable  of  paying  one-half 
of  the  deposits  in  Savings'  Banks  in  gold,  must  stop  pajrment* 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  induce  the  multitude  to  call  for  their 
money  in  gold  ;  and  no  Government  could  withstand  the  two-fold 
calamity  of  the  shock  to  public  credit,  and  the  fSailure  of  the  Bank. 
This  is  no  idle  theorv*  When  the  Reform  Bill  was  thrown  out,  a 
specimen  of  this  operation  was  given,  the  continuance  of  which  was 
stopped  by  the  recall  of  the  present  ministry. 

The  interest  at  present  allowed  by  Government  is  3/.  8f  •  5^.  per 
annum. 

The  total  amount  of  capital  in  1829  was  £14,434,921 

Do,  in  1830 14,366,967 

Do.  in  1831 14,311,647 
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PART  m.^     EXPLANATORY  NOTES  TO  TABLE  XVI.  867 

(R.) — ^Total  Amount  of  the  Effects  of  the  Suitors  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  in  the  following  years :  — 

1819 32,848,820  13    4 

1820 33,258,897  17  H 

1821 34,693,735  10  10 

1822 35,683,034    5    6 

1823 36,988,481  12    9 

1824 37,635,924  13    0 

1826 38,224,834  18    4 

1827 38,060,055    4    1 

1828 38,266,438    9  10 

1829 38,886,135  19    5 

(S.) — Public  Buildings,  Churches,  Hospitals,  ^c. 

The  Treasury,  New  London  Bridge,  Buckingham  and  Windsor 
Palaces,  &c.,  the  roads  and  public  buildings  in  Ireland,  and  above 
all,  the  immense  number  of  churches  and  chapels,  have  made  a  very 
considerable  addition  to  the  public  property  in  this  item.  The 
commissioners  for  building  and  promoting  the  building  of  additional 
churches,  stated,  in  their  eleventh  annual  report,  that  thirty-four 
more  churches  and  chapels  had  been  completed  since  the  last  report. 
That  on  the  whole,  168  churches  and  chapels  had  been  now  com- 
pleted, and  therein  a  total  provision  made  for  231,367  persons,  in- 
cluding 128^082  free  seats,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  poor: 
that  twenty-seven  churches  and  chapels  were  building ;  that  plans 
had  been  approved  for  sixteen  others :  that  they  had  under  con- 
sideration plans  for  two  chapels ;  and  that  they  had  proposed  to 
make  grants  in  aid  of  building  fourteen  churches  and  chapels.  In 
fine,  since  opening  the  commission,  that  they  had  determined  on, 
and  made  provision  for,  the  erection  of  227  churches  and  chapels. 
That  the  Exchequer  Bills  issued  to  this  day  (1830)  amounted  to 
1,367,400^ 

(T.) — Public  Arsenals,  Castles,  Forts,  Sfc,  with  the  ArtUlertf 

and  Stores  thereto  belonging. 

All  the  barracks,  the  magnificent  arsenals,  and  the  fortifications, 
at  Portsmouth,  Dover,  Plymouth,  Sheemess,  Chatham,  &c.  &c., 
together  with  those  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c,  are  certainly  worth 
more  than  the  sum  stated. 
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The  boms  whicli  are  laid  out  Tcarir  <■!  mxtcnals  enplored  in 
building  and  rvpairing  ships  of  war,  and  in  luoegin^  the  Jmrneuat 
navy  cff  England  in  soch  splendid  order,  are  nerr  <^'»»«'^*— M»  Hk 
magnificence  and  value  of  the  Dodk-yards  is  ^nlj  to  be  anpntd 
with  their  importance,  and  the  immense  smns  e^iended  on  dn. 

{W.)—Ship9  of  War,  imdudUg  Ihose  im 

and 


The  total  number  of  ressels  composing  the  Britisli  narj  is  i7i 


14  carrying  120 

5  110 

3  108 

12  84 

9 78 

62  02 

7 52 

15  50 

62 46 

20 42 

365  from  36  to  2  guns  each,  in  which  amnber  art 

included  20  Government  8teun*i 


Total  574 

pi.)— The  Military,  Naval,  Ordnance,  and  Public  Sioret  of  aU 
kinds  in  all  the  arsenals,  magazines  and  store-houses  of  tlie  United 
Kingdom,  cannot  be  estimated  under  the  sum  stated ;  and  as  Gol- 
quhoun  states,  '*  if  it  were  possible  to  suppose  that  these  shoold  bt 
annihilated,  it  would  cost  three  times  this  sum  to  replace  them.** 
And  although  ships  of  war,  military,  naval,  ordnance  and  public 
stores  are  apparently  unproductive,  they  are  not  so  in  reality :  they 
arc  for  the  defence  of  the  nation,  the  extension  of  oommero^  the 
communication  with  distant  colonies,  the  increase  of  their  wealth, 
and  the  protection  of  the  immense  British  property  always  floating 
on  the  seas. 

Many  additional  particulars  and  fUrther  illustrations  of  all  the 
above  heads  will  be  found  in  the  text. 
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SECTION   III, 

Extent  and  importance  of  tlie  British  Possesions  in  Europe — in  North  Ame- 
rica  in  the  West  Indies— in  Africa— in  Australia— in  the  Indian  Ocean, — and 
in  the  vast  empire  of  India. 


There  does  not  exist  the  record  of  a  nation  ever  ruling 
such  a  number  of  inhabitants,  possessing  such  vast  terri- 
tories, having  such  immense  colonies,  and  commanding 
such  extensive  dominions  all  over  the  world,  as  England 
does  at  the  present  time.  They  encircle  the  globe,  as 
it  were.  From  Heligoland  to  Quebec,  from  this  strong'^ 
hold  to  the  fortified  Malta*,  from  the  impregnable 
Gibraltar  to  the  important  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from 
the  military  rock  of  St.  Helena  to  the  rich  Ceylon, — 
scarcely  can  there  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
a  place,  where  a  warehouse  of  British  goods  does  not 
rear  its  head,  and  a  squadron  is  not  at  all  times  ready 
to  defend  British  property. 

■  Malta  basin  is  divided  into  five  beautiful  harbours,  all  equally  safe, 
and  capable  of  containing  immense  fleets  and  shipping.  Its  fortifi- 
cations are  a  most  stupendous  work  of  art.  The  island  is  a  oom<- 
merdal  dep6t  for  all  the  Mediterranean.  (See  Brydone's  excellent 
Tour  in  Sicily  and  Malta.)  Stronger,  perhaps,  than  Malta  itself,  is 
Gibraltar;  another  general  deposit  for  colonial  produce,  and  for 
British  industry  and  manufactures.  This  centre  of  Spanish  smog^ 
gling  has  been  kept  up  by  the  ignorant  fiscal  system  so  long  pui^- 
sued  and  maintained  against  the  Spanish  revenue,  and  the  mBtnal 
interest  of  both  nations.  The  advantageous  maritime  and  military 
position  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  adapts  it  for  another  entrepdt  of 
a  similar  nature ;  including,  besides  the  productions  of  Europe  and 
America,  those  of  the  East  Indies.  Sincapore  has  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  but  its  favourable  position  constitutes  it  an- 
other entrepdt  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  Indian,  Chinese, 
and  British  trade.  Its  prosperity  has  amazingly  increased  within 
the  last  few  years^  is  daily  augmenting,  and  may  be  expected  !• 
cootinoc 
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Thus,  English  capital  is  spread  over  all  her  donu- 
nions,  and  invested  in  forwarding  the  productioiis  of  her 
remote  and  extensive  possessions  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  true  that  a  grand  political  and  econooncd 
question  is  often  agitated  in  respect  to  these  ookmies; 
namely,  whether  England  receives  a  compensation  for 
the  large  capital  employed  in  these  possessions ;  <v  wbe* 
ther  she  derives  any  commercial  advantages  iroin  them, 
which  she  might  not  have  without  them ;  and,  conse- 
quently, whether  it  would  not  be  much  more  advan* 
tageous  to  the  British  interests,  revenue,  and  capital,  to 
emancipate  them  from  her  rule  *. 

But  leaving  these  vital  questions  to  the  able  contend* 
ing  parties,  and  entertaining  an  equal  regard  for  both, 
the  author  cannot  but  agree  with  one  of  them,  that 
from  the  very  day  on  which  the  adamantine  chidn  above 
described,  shall  either  be  broken  or  abandoned  to  odier 
powers,  the  mighty  England  will  begin  to  cease  to  be 
the  First  of  Nations ;  her  influence  over  the  commercial 
world  will  be  diminished ;  her  proud  trident  will  un- 
doubtedly lose  the  respect  it  now  commands  fit>m  all 
nations.  But  until  that  day  happens,  (and,  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  human  race,  may  it  be  retarded  for  ages !) 
it  must  be  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  these  possessions 
not  only  constitute  an  integral  part  of  Great  Britain, 
but  that  their  value  forms  an  essential  portion  <^  the 
aggregate  capital  of  the  British  empire. 

•  Sir  H.  Parnell  says,  *'  there  are  only  three  ways  in  which  the 
colonies  can  be  of  any  advantage  ;  1.  in  furnishing  a  military  force; 
2.  supplying  with  revenue ;  3.  in  affording  commercial  advantages." 
"  It  is  clear  ",  he  conchides,  "  that  on  the  whole,  the  public  derives 
no  commercial  advantages  from  the  colonies  which  it  might  not 
have  without  them :  —the  Canadas  cause  an  annual  chaive  to  the 
British  treasury  of  600,000/."    (Financial  Reform,  p.  252.) 
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The  immense  amount  of  capital  invested  in  these 
dominions,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  sums  employed 
in  forwarding  agriculture  and  commerce  in  the.West 
Indies:  they  really  are  enormous.  The  annual  aver- 
age  trade  of  these  colonies  alone,  (notwidistanding 
the  lamentable  state  in  which  the  principal  of  them  is 
affirmed  to  be,)  for  the  last  three  years,  exceeded  twenty 
millions  i  of  which  die  imports  of  British  produce  and 
manu&ctures  were  about  nine  millions ;  the  remainder 
constituting  the  exports  of  their  produce !  All  this  re- 
sults from  British  capital  advanced  and  invested  in 
them. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  North  American  colonies 
is  even  greater  in  proportion  than  in  the  West  Indies ; 
particularly  under  the  head  of  Fortifications  and  Public 
Works  and  Buildings.  The  progressive  annual  increase 
of  emigration  to  these  colonies,  furnishes  them  with  an 
ammate  capital  of  the  highest  importance ;  which,  com- 
Inned  with  the  circulating  capital  taken  out  by  the  emi- 
grants, amounting  to  at  least  200,000  sovereigns  a  year, 
constitutes  a  considerable  aggregate  of  British  capital 
annually  invested  in  these  colonies. 

The  commerce  of  the  African  possessions,  particularlj 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  also  very  considerably 
increased,  and  is  carried  on,  as  well  as  all  the  extend- 
ed cultivation  of  the  interior,  with  British  capital ;  and  if 
the  Emigration  Company,  lately  formed,  continue  its 
exertions,  wealth  and  industry  may  be  expected  to  flow 
to  those  colonies,  to  their  great  advantage  and  improve- 
ment. 

The  prosperity  of  the  settlements  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
is  evinced  by  the  extraordinary  augmentation  in  the 
import  of  colonial  produce  from  Mauritius,  which  is 
chiefly  raised  by  British  capital. 

B  B  2 
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In  the  immense  country  of  Australia,  which  is  be- 
ginning to  figure  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  world,  the 
amount  of  public  and  private  property  increases  moit 
rapidly,  and  contributes  to  augment  the  wealth  of  die 
British  empire. 

In  the  Indian  empire,  a  very  large  amount  of  British 
capital  has  been  employed  in  discovering  mines,  diggii^ 
canals,  constructing  roads,  extending  and  impioving 
agriculture,  and  augmenting  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and 
other  produce;  increasing  the  inland  navigatioD,  the 
coasting  trade,  and  the  immense  amount  of  «hipp»»?g  re- 
quired to  carry  on  the  commerce  of  that  country.  (See 
the  last  East  India  Returns,  and  the  Reports  <if  the 
Committees  on  the  Affiurs  of  India  and  China.) 

But  let  us  beg^n  by  examining  the  amount  of  Britiflh 
capital  in  her  dependencies  in  Europe. 
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SECTION  IV. 

BRITISH  DEPENDENCIES  IN  EUROPE. 

Capital,  Population,  Agriculture,  Lands.,  cultivated  and  uncultirated.  Trade, 
Shipping,  Produce  annually  raised,  Ac  &c.  of  the  British  dependendet  in 
Europe ;  vis.  Isle  of  Man,  Sdlly  Islands,  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  Aldemey  and 
Sark,  Heligoland,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta. 


It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  these  possessions,  (excepting 
only  one  or  two,)  the  increase  of  population  has  not 
only  equalled,  but  even  surpassed,  that  of  England  her- 
self; consequently,  the  principle  adopted  in  respect  to 
the  augmentation  of  property  and  increase  of  capital, 
must  operate  in  a  similar  manner.  The  first  six  de- 
pendencies, in  the  ten  years  from  1811  to  1821,  in- 
creased in  population  thirty-four  per  cent.;  and  from 
the  last  mentioned  year  to  the  present  time,  the  progress 
has  not  ceased.  The  increase  of  employment,  and  con- 
sequent creation  of  produce  and  capital ;  the  cultivation, 
circulating  specie,  shipping,  public  and  private  pro- 
perty. Sec. ;  must  all  have  increased  at  a  proportionate 
rate :  the  total  aggregate  value  of  these,  is  estimated  at 
27,115,094/.;  and  the  value  of  the  produce  annually 
raised,  at  2,146,998/.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
subjoined  Table  and  explanatory  notes  for  the  details, 
and  for  further  statistical  particulars. 

The  Seven  Ionian  Islands  have  not  been  numbered 
among  the  dependencies  in  Europe ;  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  although  they  may  be  considered,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  English  dependencies,  yet  this 
republic,  entitled  "  The  United  States  of  the  Ionian 
Islands",  with  a  surface  of  4,712  German  miles,  and 
208,100  inhabitants,  is  an  independent  State,  solemnly 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  "  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  his  heirs  and  successors,"  by  the 
European  Powers. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES  TO  THE  TABLE. 

(A.)— Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  land,  in  the  Isle  of  Msn,  is  in  a 
state  of  cultivatino.  The  productions  are,  potatoeN,  gratji,  and  Hai 
for  the  maoufecturcB  consumed  in  the  island  and  exported.  The 
fisheries  are  cunsiderable  ;  immense  quantities  uf  herrings  are  ex- 
ported. 

(B.) — The  Scilly  Islands  are  only  partially  inhabited  ;  bat  more 
than  2000  acres  of  land  arc  in  a  state  of  cultivation.  Sheep  and 
rabbits  are  produced  in  abundance ;  also  poultry,  v^etables,  &C. 

(C.) — Guernsey  is  a  beautiful  spot ;  nearly  the  whole  itdiuid  ia  in 
u  high  state  of  cultivation.  Cattle,  butter,  cheese,  and  especiallv 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  poultry,  are  produced  in  great  abitndance- 
Tbere  is  a  fort  adjoining  the  town  of  St-  Pierre.  A  considerable 
number  of  ships  are  employed  in  trading  to  and  from  this  island. 
The  returns  of  its  population  were  not  made  in  1831. 

(D.) — Nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  in  Jersey  is  in  cultivation. 
The  productions  are  the  same,  and  equally  abundant,  as  those  of 
Guernsey :  a  considerable  quantity  of  knit  hose  is  made  aod  ex- 
ported ;  and  the  island  corries  on  a  good  trade.  The  fortification* 
in  Jersey  are,  Elizabeth  Castle,  almost  impr^nablc,  occupying 
nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  Fort  St.  Aubyn,  also  well  fortified. 


Gnemsey 
Jersey  . . . 

Man..... 

Inh^lied. 

Bull.llng. 

UnidluHU^I 

[ii''hB>dlcnS! 

oILol^ 

3,083 
4,053 
6,627 

21 
28 
49 

107 
41 
207 

2,.S10 
3,520 

2,J76 
2,756 
2,864 

«7 
747 

1.474 

I3,7ti3 

98 

355 

7,5()(i 

7,795 

2,668 

(E.)^Aldemey  and  Sark.  The  soil  of  these  islands  is  similar  to 
that  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  of  which  they  are  dependencies.  Th« 
climate  of  all  these  islands  is  considered  remarkably  salubrious. 

(F.) — There  is  no  land  at  Gibraltar,  except  what  the  bouses  and 
buildings  stand  upon,  and  some  little  laid  out  in  gardens  and  pas- 
turage. The  inhabitants  chiefly  depend  on  the  neighbouring  States 
(or  the  means  of  subsistence ;  only  raising  a  little  fruit  and  paaltrj. 
The  extensive  fortifications,  upon  which  immense  sums  have  bora 
laid  out,  are  considered  impre{;n>ilile. 
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ESTIMtfiS  IN  EUROPE. 

Comprinng  the  Populating  and  Importo,  Circulating  Specie ; 
and  an  Eatimate  tih  Empire:— from  Authentic  Docu- 
ments and  the  latest  '* 


'alue 
into 
►ing- 


Isle  of  Man 

Sdlly  Islands 4 

Guernsey • 

Jersey 

Aldemey » 

Saric 

Gibraltar «5 

Alalta  inchiding  Goia  . .  »9 
Heligoland « 


Totals. /4 


/aluo 
ng. 


Isle  of  Man 90 

SdUy  Islands )0 

Guernsey dS 

Jersey 10 

Aldemey 


Gibraltar DO 

Malta  including  Gosta .  .33 
Heligoland 66 


Totab....05 


Tonnage  to  and  tram  the  United 
Kingdom. 


Inwards. 


Tons. 


>  33,8SI9 


1,705 
2,034 


37,728 


Outwards. 


Tons. 


33,890 


10,426 
7,006 


62,231 


Estimated  Cir- 
culating Speda. 


£ 

6,666 

666 

40,000 

63,333 

2,666 

800 

133,333 

266,666 

1,333 


606,463 


TotaL 


£ 

4,732,732 

146,332 

3,603,131 

3,620,038 

368,190 

246,666 

6,889,999 

8,669,998 

47,999 


27,116,094 


AOOMEOATE  ValPkOPERTT. 

Depcitdeu,  Arsenals,  Artillery,  and 

Isle  of  Man  •.•• 

Scflly  Islands Property. 

Goftrnsey .\;ivated £8,164,132 

Jersey nUtivated 341,332 

Alderney 

Sark 8,496,464 

Gibraltar •  .sk,  and  Agricul« 

Malta  indnding  Gosa 424,664 

HeHgaland.....,...,..s,  Merchandiae, 

9,861,198 

ng 438,306 

606,463 


£7,300,000 


19,816,094 


and  Total £27,116,094 
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(O.) — Boisgellin^  in  his  History  of  Malta,  states,  that  the  land 
produces  cotton  of  an  excellent  quality,  v^tables,  and  fruits, 
particularly  oranges,  and  some  grain,  but  not  enough  for  the  in- 
habitants. Little  more  than  half  the  island  is  cultivated,  the 
rest  being  rocky  and  barren.  The  fortifications  at  La  Valetta  are  a 
most  stupendous  work  ;  the  place  is  so  strongly  fortified  by  nature 
and  art,  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable :  the  great  number  of  cannon, 
the  arsenals,  barracks,  municipal  buildings,  as  the  palace  of  the 
Grand  Master,  the  hotels  of  the  Seven  Tongues,  &c.,  must  have 
cost  immense  sums.  Goza  has  a  more  fertile  soil  than  Malta.  The 
houses  in  the  latter  are  built  of  stone,  and  the  island  is  almost 
covered  with  houses  and  villages. 

(H.) — The  population  of  Heligoland  principally  subsist  from 
their  fisheries.  There  is  a  light-house  on  the  island  built  by 
Hamburgh,  and  since  repaired  by  the  British  Government :  many 
buildings  were  erected  during  the  war,  for  the  reception  of  mer« 
chandize,  &c. 
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^,<  SECTION  V. 

E,  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

Capltnl,  Populatinn,  Treile,  Shipping,  Fislicrin,  Public  ^rork*,  Caiull,  Cid 
HfUH,  Lands  nilliTD[«d  and  unouUivuled.— Pmperty  annuaQy  cradled.— Jlj> 
litSTf  and  maritime  Imponance,  &u.  &c.  of  the  Brititk  >'arth  Ameriaa 
Dilanie*.  viz..  Upper  snd  Ixjwer  Canada.  Nt;™  Brunin-Jck.^NoT*  Sonia.— 
Cape  Briton.-' Prinre  Edward's  Island. — IIiidton'*B«y;  i 
VUtavmyol  NoitliAmmci.  — French  adruiDUtratioaof  iheir  North  A 
Cohinieit.— Their  progrea  and  slate  under  British  dominion,  Ac. 


Tub  avarice  of  Heury  VII.,  combined  with  the 
prising  spirit  of  an  Italian,  led  to  the  discovery  of  New- 
foundland. In  1497,  only  five  years  after  the  great 
Columbus  had  reached  America,  Cabot  with  his  com- 
panions explored  the  coasts  of  Canada,  and  entered  the 
Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  without  taking  possesion 
of  that  region.  Henry  was  more  intent  on  the  usurious 
interest  obtained  for  the  money  lent  for  these  expedi- 
tions, than  on  the  extension  of  his  dominion  in  the  New 
World.  The  adventurous  spirit  of  tlie  discoverers  was 
communicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  French  coasts: 
iu  1506,  a  party  from  Harfleur,  and  in  1508,  Hubert 
from  Dieppe,  made  voyages  to  Newfoundland,  and  even 
sailed  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  The  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese,  who  liad  repeatedly  visited  those  latitudes, 
struck  with  tlie  foggy  and  dismal  ap|>earance  of  the 
coasts,  thought  the  country  not  worth  their  attention, 
and  good  for  nothing ;  and  from  their  excIomatioD, 
"  Que  Nada  !  "*  arose  the  name  of  Canada,  which  was 
changed  to  "  Nouvelle  France  "  by  Veresany,  when,  in 
1522,  he  took  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  his  sove- 
reign, Francis  L  Thirteen  years  after  this  event,  the 
brave  Cartier  of  St.  Malo  sailed  up  tlie  St.  Lawreuce, 

■  Cioud  fur  iicithing. 
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founded  several  villages,  formed  alliniices  with  the  natives, 
and  took  their  king  Donnaconna  to  France;  but  as  neither 
gold  nor  silver  accompanied  the  prisoner  chief,  Cartier  was 
badly  received  by  a  corrupt  court,  and  in  154.3,  over- 
come with  affliction  and  disappointment,  died  of  a  broken 
heart .  a  just  punishment  for  his  cruelty  and  infamous 
conduct  towards  the  natives.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Roberval,  who  quitted  France  for  Canada,  accom- 
panied by  his  brothers  and  a  crowd  of  adventurers ;  but 
no  account  has  ever  been  heard  of  what  became  of  them. 
In  1598,  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  was  appointed  vice- 
roy of  Canada  by  Henry  IV.,  and  another  new  marquig 
was  created  in  the  person  of  Chauvin,  who,  after  the 
death  of  the  former,  occasioned  by  affliction,  remorse, 
and  vexation,  trai-elled  to  Tadoussac,  established  the  fiir 
trade,  and  explored  the  three  rivers.  To  Chauvin  suc- 
ceeded De  Monts,  whose  principal  associates  were 
Charaplain  and  Chatte  :  they  received,  along  with  the 
territory,  the  power  to  colonize,  and  to  kill  or  convert 
to  Christianity  the  natives.  The  restless  Champlain 
amply  acquitted  himself  in  the  extermination  of  the 
natives ;  but,  in  compensation,  founded  Quebec,  the 
capital  of  Canada  (1608).  However,  this  active  and 
clever  man  wds  at  last  compelled  to  surrender  the  affairs 
of  Canada  into  the  hands  of  a  company  of  merchants, 
belonging  to  Rouen,  St.  Malo,  and  Rochelle  (1614). 
The  Priiice  of  Conde  transferred  his  authority  and 
command  to  the  Marechal  de  Montmorenci,  who  de- 
legated it  to  his  imbecile  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Venta- 
dour(1623).  Under  his  administration,  the  disorder, 
distress,  and  misgovernraent  of  the  colony  arrived  at 
such  a  pitch,  that  the  mere  appearance  of  an  English 
officer  before  Quebec  was  enough :  that  place  and  its 
garrison    surrendered   to  Kirk,    130  years  before  the 
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famous  Wolfe  lost  his  life  in  achieviDg'  a  similar  exploit : 
and  Cliampiain  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Jesuits  were 
embarked  and  packed  off  for  France,  by  the  ccjnquering 
general  of  Charles  I.  (1629).  Three  years  afterwards, 
this  monarch,  by  tlie  treaty  of  St.  Gerniains,  ceded  the 
conquest  of  hia  brave  subjects  to  Louis  XIII.;  and 
ChamplEun,  the  historian,  tiaveller,  mathematician,  mer- 
chant, soldier,  and  seaman,  was  justly  invested  with  the 
viceroyalty  of  the  Canadas.  Montniagny  succeeded 
this  talented  viceroy,  but  wa3  recalled  on  account  o{  his 
miggovernment :  after  him  came  D'Aillebout,  Lauzon 
(1050),  Marquis  d*  Argenson,  and  Baron  d' Avengour ; 
but  none  of  these  governors  forwarded  the  interests  of 
the  colony.  In  1663,  on  the  arrival  of  Mesy  at  Quebec,  a 
new  form  of  government  was  instituted,  by  the  creation  of 
a  sovereign  council  composed  of  seven  members,  amongst 
whom  were  the  governor,  the  bishop,  and  the  intendant. 
They  had  power  to  take  cognizance  of  all  causes  and 
otfeiices,  Ijoth  criminal  and  civil,  and  to  decide  defi- 
nitively on  them,  in  conformity  to  the  ordinances  of 
France,  and  the  practice  of  the  parliament  of  Paris. 

However,  in  the  next  year,  Canada,  with  all  its 
council  and  new  institutions,  was,  without  any  ceremony, 
transferied  by  Louis  XIV.,  like  a  bale  of  goods,  to  the 
merchants  of  the  West  India  company.  This  mer- 
cantile corporation,  convinced  that  population  constitutes 
the  riches  of  colonies  as  well  as  states,  in  1668,  re- 
cruited not  only  as  many  respectable  women  as  they 
could,  but  sent  out  above  300  prostitutes,  who  were 
well  received,  and  distributed  amongst  the  Canadians: 
and,  to  encourage  population,  a  pension  was  granted  to 
every  uidividual  who  had  more  than  ten  children. 
However,  notwithstanding  all  these  encouragements,  the 
population  of  Canada  in  1685,  was  only  10,000,  of  wfai 
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3000  were  capable  of  bearing  arms :  an  evident  proof 
of  the  mal-administration  of  Courcelles,  Frontenac,  La 
Barre,  and  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuii.  The  War  of 
Succession  in  Spain,  carried  bloodslied  and  devastation  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Haverhill,  and  to  the  frontiers  of 
Canada;  but  peace  at  length  put  an  end  to  these 
butcheries ;  a  division  of  territory  took  place,  and 
proper  hmits  were  assigned  to  the  districts  and  parishes. 
Beauhaniois,  the  bastard  of  Louis  XIV.,  distinguished 
hb  administration  by  the  erection  of  new  forts,  (particu- 
larly the  important  one  called  Crown  Point,  1731,) 
and  by  establishing  a  regular  military  line,  rather  than 
by  promoting  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce. 
1  he  progress  of  these  branches  was  very  slow ;  the 
"Code  Marchand"  of  France  was  never  introduced 
hito  Canada.  Jonquieres  chiefly  occupied  himself  in 
fixing  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  French  and 
Enghsh  territories ;  while  the  infamous  intendant.  Bigot, 
was  destroying  the  resources  of  the  government,  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  people,  by  an  unparalleled  system 
of  plunder;  creating  that  discontent,  internal  weakness, 
and  discord,  which  eventually  occasioned  the  loss  of 
Canada.  This  abominable  robber,  whose  peculations 
readied  400,000/.,  and  whose  dishonoured  bilb  amount- 
ed to  4,000,000/.  sterling,  pursued  his  nefarious  career 
of  iniquity  and  fraud,  under  the  influence  of  the  pro- 
fligate Marquis  de  Montcalm ;  who,  aiding  and  com- 
manding in  person  the  savage  Indians,  showed  his 
military  talent  by  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  and  the 
pitiless  massacre  of  2000  of  its  inhabitants  (1757). 
Tlie  sons  and  descendants  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  clergy 
(who  hated  Protestants  even  worse  than  Mahomcdans) 
now  united  in  preacliing  extermination  against  the 
English ;  and  every  sort  of  contrivance  and  superstition 
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was  used,  to  encourage  them  to  defend  tbdr  refigian 
against  the  heretics.  Montcalm  was  at  the  head  of 
one  of  the  largest  armies  ever  seen  In  Canada,  and  nn- 
Utary  operations  were  prosecuted  on  a  scale  never  before 
witnessed  in  that  country.  Tlie  English  plan  of  cam- 
paign was,  to  attack  tlie  province  on  tbree  pcunts : 
General  Amherst  to  attack  Crown  Point  and  Hcod- 
deroga ;  Johnson  to  force  Fort  Niagara  to  surrender ; 
and  Wolfe  to  attack  Quebec  on  the  side  next  the  sea : 
the  armies  to  effect  a  junction  at  Montreal.  The  fate 
of  Canada  dejiended  on  tlie  execution  of  this  plan. 
AVolfe  lande<l  on  the  Island  of  Orleans  with  80U0  men, 
but  Montcalm,  commanding  a  superior  force,  opposed 
him  with  the  greatest  success.  Wolfe  was  repulsed  at 
the  entrenchments  of  Montmorenci ;  and  in  England, 
it  was  thought  he  was  ruined.  But  he  suddenly  changed 
hiB  position,  landing  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  with 
great  secrecy  (12th  Sept.  1759);  where,  however,  be 
found  the  precipitate  Montcalm  opposed  to  him.  The 
invading  army  displayed  coolness,  coura^je,  and  slcflful 
evolutions;  while  the  impetuous  French  attacked  it 
with  vigour  and  intrepidity.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  led 
their  respective  columns  to  the  attack,  and  both  feU, 
the  one  in  tlie  arms  of  defeat,  the  other  in  those  of 
victory.  To  this  terrible  battle  succeeded  the  cnpitu- 
latioii  of  Quebec,  and  the  conquest  of  Canada :  the 
French  totally  lost  their  North  American  colonies 
(1762). 

The  little  progress  made  by  them  in  agriculture, 
commerce,  civilization,  and  population,  may  be  gathered 
from  llie  fact,  that  in  1 7 14,  when  they  had  been  in  [we- 
session  of  the  French  for  216  years,  the  whole  popu- 
lation, according  to  the  memoirs  of  Chartrain,  only 
counted  to  2;,00Q  souIn:  and  in    1783,  twenty) 
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after  the  English  conquered  them,  and  261  years  after 
their  first  possession  by  the  French,  the  total  population 
had  only  reached  113,000.  Those  French  writers  who 
are  so  fond  of  inveighing  against  the  colonial  policy  of 
other  nations,  and  of  pointing  out  their  slow  progress 
in  civilization  and  commerce,  might  certainly  include  in 
their  invectives  the  policy  of  their  own.  The  long 
catalogue  of  princes,  dukes,  marquises,  counts,  ond 
barons,  who  ruled  the  Canadas  during  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  did  little  or  nothing  towards  advancing  their 
prosperity  and  importance. 

Let  UB  examine  the  state  of  these  colonies  under  better 
government.  The  "Quebec  Act,"  passed  in  1774,  and 
properly  called  the  "  Blunder  Act,"  which  placed  the 
Canadas  in  a  situation  entirely  French,  and  totally  dif- 
ferent from  any  British  colony,  was  revoked  in  1790; 
and  by  the  act  called  "  Constitutional,"  they  were 
put  in  possession  of  those  great  advantages  and 
enlightened  institutions,  which  are  the  foundation  of 
their  prosperity.  The  province  of  Quebec  was  divided 
into  two,  each  having  its  legislature  or  parliament,  com- 
posed of  a  governor,  legislative  council,  and  house  of 
assembly.  The  first  parliament  of  Lower  Canada,  con- 
sisting of  thirty-nine  knights,  eight  citizens,  and  three 
burgesses,  was  opened  in  1792,  and  Panet  was  chosen 
speaker.  The  progress,  prosperity,  and  importance  of 
these  colonies  ha\e  continued  uninteri  uptedly  ever 
since.  The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  gave  a  great  im- 
pulse to  thdr  agriculture  and  commerce.  In  1812, 
while  England  was  deeply  engaged  in  European  wars, 
the  United  States  thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to 
attack  them  ;  but  their  power  had  become  so  conso- 
hdated,  and  their  attachment  to  England  so  sincere, 
that  in  a  very  short  time,  the  legislature,  directed  by 
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Pnnet,  (who  fur  the  seventh  time  was  speaker,)  enrolled 
the  mUitia,  ruised  battalions,  and  mustered  such  a  straag 
force  as  to  be  capable,  not  only  of  resisting  the  power- 
fill  armies  of  the  United  States  at  the  first  onset,  but  of 
making  prisoners  the  rash  General  Hull  and  his  whole 
army,  who  had  dared  to  cross  the  frontier  and  violate 
the  territory  of  Upper  Canada. 

This  unfortunate  and  useless  war,  which  was  in 
reaUty  against  the  true  interests  of  both  the  g-reat  mer- 
cantile nations  engaged  in  it,  was  carried  on  with  varioos 
success.  However,  during  its  whole  course,  the  most 
convincing  proofs  were  afforded  of  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  these  possessions  to  the  British  empire ; 
whether  they  are  considered  in  regard  to  their  geogra- 
phical, maritime,  military,  and  political  situation  ;  or  in 
respect  to  their  immense  extent  of  land  ',  tlie  safety  and 
grandeur  of  their  harbours,  the  wide  seas  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  the  immense  lakes  and  great  rirers  by 
which  they  are  intersected,  and  their  valuable  fisheries, 
known  to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  truth  of  the  principle  already  insisted  on,  of  the 
relative  increase  of  population  and  capital,  has  beeu 
most  fiilly  demonstrated  by  these  provinces.  Their 
prosperity  has  increased,  since  the  peace,  beyond  the 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Their  population,  which 
at  present  exceeds  a  million,  has  doubled  ance  1811; 
while  the  extent  of  new  lands  brought  into  cultivation 
has  trebled.  Commerce  has  increased  at  a  like  rate : 
the  annual  average  of  shipping  engaged  in  their  trade, 
for  the  last  three  years,  has  exceeded  400,000  tons, 
employing  21,000  seamen  :  the  annual  consumption  of 

»  The  measured  lands,  cuhivatcd  and  uncultivuted,  ate  atMut 
14.'),000,000  uf  acres.  See  also,  BannUter  on  Emigration  to  Upper 
Cuiiiula. 
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British  manufactures  has  been  above  2,000,000/.,  and 
their  exports  have  been  not  less  considerable.  And 
while  private  property  has  increased  beyond  all  expect- 
ation, public  property  has  kept  pace  with  it.  All  public 
works  have  been  carried  on  with  the  greatest  spirit  and 
expense.  We  learn  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  Finance,  "that  a  plan  for  fortifying  Canada  has 
been  in  progress  two  or  three  years,  which  is  to  cost 
3,000,000/."  •  Large  sums  have  also  been  expended  in 
roads  and  public  estabHshments. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  these  works  are  the 
canals ;  promoting  the  interior  navigation  by  forming 
a  communication  between  the  immense  lakes  or  inland 
seas  of  Erie  and  Ontario  ;  and  opening  a  water  com- 
munication between  Montreal  and  Kingston  by  the 
Rideau  and  Ottawa  rivers  :  the  latter  has  cost  already 
above  400,000/.,  and  the  expense  will  greatly  exceed 
half  a  million  **•  Never  have  such  large  sums  been  ap- 
plied to  better  purpose :  an  amazing  interior  navigation 
of  thousands  of  miles  has  been  the  result  *.  England, 
the  most  generous  of  all  nations  towards  her  colonies, 
in  the  large  advances  she  makes,  and  the  capital  she 
expends  in  forwarding  their  prosperity,  has  exceeded,  in 
regard  to  her  northern  colonies,  all  her  former  bounties* 
About  40,000,000/.  may  be  stated  as  the  sum  already 
invested  in  these  possessions  ''• 

*  Sir  H.  Pariiell  on  Financial  Reform,  p.  256. 

^  On  the  Slst  of  December,  1829,  349,262/.  were  already  ex- 
pended :  the  total  estimated  expense  was  576,7571.  (Ord.  Office, 
36th  March,  1830.  Byham.) 

^  M'Oregor,  "  British  North  America."  Bonchette,  '*  Dictionary 
of  Lower  Canada  and  British  Dominions  in  North  America." 

^  Sir  Henry  Pamell  calculates  it  at  from  50,000,000/.  to 
60,000,000/. :— rather  too  high.  Lord  Sheffield  said,  that  by  the 
war  of  1739,  was  incurred  a  debt  of  31,000,000/. ;  by  that  of 
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Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  New  Bninswid, 
have  improved  almost  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  Canadas'; 
and  the  rich  mines  of  coal  nt  Cape  Breton  have  Utdr 
given  the  highest  importance  to  these  possessions.  The 
introduction  of  this  article  into  tiie  United  States,  tb 
cheapness,  the  advantage  of  smaller  bulk,  and  its  im- 
mense and  daily  increasing  consumption,  will  in  time 
render  that  settlement  one  of  the  most  profitable, 
important,  and  productive,  of  our  North  American  co- 
lonies. 

Calculating  the  increase  of  capital  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  population,  according  to  the  rule  laid 
down,  the  capital  of  these  colonies  would  amount  to 
treble  what  it  was  in  181 1 ;  but  taking  into  condder- 
ation  the  principle  of  compensation"  (already  alluded  to), 
and  following  the  basis  adopted  in  the  other  parts  of  the 

1753,  a  further  debt  of  71,500,0001.,  and  by  the  war  of  revolt,  we 
have  added  to  both  these  debts  100,000,00(1/.  mure.  (On  Commerce 
of  Anieriwm  States,  p.  240.)  It  has  been  statt.'d,  tbat  the  Canados 
and  West  [udicH  coat  us,  in  military  and  naval  outkya,  upwards  of 
a  million  and  a  half  in  time  of  peace,  exclusive  of  the  revmne  col- 
lected in  them. 

»  "  Account  of  the  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  ",  by  Baillie. 

''  No  addition  whatever  has  been  made  to  the  estimates  of  the 
fisheries,  as  they  are  considered  to  have  been  rated  too  high  in  1811. 
It  is  even  thought  that  above  a  million  might  fairly  be  taken  ftxm 
that  amouut,  and  divided  amongst  other  items,  particularly  poUic 
pTopeTty,  and  canals,  &c.  Barrow,  in  his  valuable  article  on 
Fisheries,  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  has  estimated  the  total 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  fisheries  of  Great 
Britain  at  8,300,000/.,  which  is  considered  by  several  writer*  a* 
rather  high.  It  must  also  be  taken  into  considcretion,  that  tile 
British  have  no  right  to  fish  on  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland,  in 
consequence  of  a  treaty  with  France  in  I81<!,  and  the  couvcntioB  af 
1818,  (Vide  Chitty.  Laws  of  Commerce.  &c.)  France,  in  1899, 
employed  300  vessels,  and  25,000  sea-going  fishermen,  according  M 
M'Gregor's  "  British  Am 
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British  empire,  the  aggregate  capital  of  all  our  North 
American  colonies,  including  all  public  and  private  pro- 
perty, is  estimated  at  62,100,466/. ;  and  the  property 
annually  created,  at  17,620,629/.  The  details,  and 
further  information,  will  be  found  in  the  subjoined 
Table,  and  explanatory  notes. 

From  this  may  be  inferred  how  injudicious  and  un- 
grateful are  the  proceedings  of  that  Canadian  party, 
calling  themselves  '*  Enfans  du  SoV\  who  direct  their 
impotent  exertions  to  obstruct  the  course  of  the  benefits 
and  prosperity,  which  are  continually  flowing  from 
England  into  their  country.  To  act  against  the  pro- 
gress and  tide  of  emigration  to  a  country  of  such  im- 
mense extent,  and  in  such  want  of  inhabitants,  to  im- 
pose a  tax  upon  emigrants,  to  oppose  the  introduction  of 
capital  and  industry  into  a  country  which  has  the  great- 
est need  of  both,  is  certainly  most  unpatriotic,  and  even 
highly  ridiculous.  It  is  truly  the  proceeding  of  "  enfans**, 
and  for  which  they  deserve  to  be  treated,  by  a  fatherly 
government,  like  children  who  do  not  know  what  is  good 
for  them.  The  union  of  the  legislatures  will  be  the 
radical  remedy  for  such  folly.  But  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  number  of  settlers  who  had  arrived  at  Quebec  in 
the  year  1832  up  to  the  15th  of  October,  was  49,281 ; 
and  the  number  of  vessels  915,  measuring  273,813  tons, 
or  27,932  tons  more  than  in  1831  :  while  in  the  same 
year,  upwards  of  300,000  sovereigns  !  were  deposited 
in  the  Canadian  banks,  chiefly  by  emigrants,  according 
to  a  letter  from  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  ip 
Canada,  a  friend  of  the  author. 


c  c 
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ExpLANATonT  Notes  to  the  Tablb. 

(A.) — The  territory  of  Cannda  is  immense :  the  number  of  un- 
cultivated acres  cipalile  of  cultivation  is  almoxt  infinite.  Twentf- 
seven  millions  of  acres  are  occupied  or  granted  according  to  the  last 
demi-official  statement,  besides  tweuty-three  millions  belouginf; 
to  the  Crown,  and  as  many  more  to  private  proprietors.  (Vide 
Banister  and  Richards.)  The  productions  are  limber,  wheat, 
apples,  &c.,  and  they  mise  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  ponltrj-,  vege- 
tables, &c.  TJie  consnmption,  on  a  medium  of  years,  may  be  c*- 
timated  at  10/.  per  heod,  which  wuuld  give  an  amount  of  1  l,628,0O0L 
OS  the  valae  of  produce  consumed;  to  which  ought  to  be  ndded  the 
surplus  exported.  This  shews  the  nioderution  of  the  estimate  in 
the  Table.  The  large  sums  expended  on  public  property,  particu- 
larly on  the  canal  of  the  Ottawa  river,  and  on  fortifications,  have 
been  already  noticed. 

(B.) — The  numlwr  of  acres  uncultivated  and  cHpable  of  ciiltirft- 
tion,  in  New  Brunswick,  is  very  great.  Timber  is  the  principal 
production ;  the  others  are  almost  the  same  as  those  of  Canada. 
The  annual  average  eonsumpiion  being  estimated  at  19/.  per  indivi- 
dual, the  total  would  amount  to  1,379,708/.  The  capital  of  all  it* 
fisheries  was  estinnaled  in  1^11  at  1,000,000/.;  there  being  at  that 
time  500  small  vessels  in  the  different  harbours,  ports,  &c. 

(C-)— There  are  above  l(iO,(IOO  acres  of  land  in  cultivation  in 
Nova  Scotia.  The  productions  are  timbcr.grain,  cattle,  poultry,  &c., 
in  great  abundance.  The  consumption,  estimated  at  19/.  a  year  for 
each  person,  on  a  medium  of  years,  would  amount  to  2,708,372/.- 
besides  the  exports.  The  fisheries  are  very  Taluablc:  in  1764,  the 
value  of  the  fish  taken  amounted  to  47,610/, ;  in  1810,  no  less  than 
328  vessels,  measuring  42,222  tons,  and  navigated  by  3,282  seamen, 
were  employed,  exclusive  of  small  craft;  and  20,000  cwt.  of  fish 
were  exported  to  Jamaica  alone. 

(D.) — In  Cape  Breton,  the  cultivated  lands  are  above  90,000 
acres.  The  best  and  staple  production  is  coal,  tlie  mines  of  which 
have  become  very  important,  and  in  time  will  constitute  the  richea 
of  the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  increasii^g  consumption  of 
this  article  in  the  United  States. 

(E.)— The  situation  of  Prince  Edw-nrd's  Island  is  very  important 
to  Great  Britain,  both  in  regard  to  its  fisheries,  and  to  the  moritinte 
power  of  England  in  America.  The  cultivated  lands  are  propw 
tiooately  small  in  extent-     The  capita]  of  the  fisheries  mu 
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Estimate  and  GENEHAL^ture,  Cession  or  Settlement,  how  they  are  governed, 
Population,  Number  rf  Shipping,  Circulating  Specie,  and  an  Estimate  of 
the  Amount  of  Public|ire.  From  Authentic  Documents,  and  the  latest  Au- 
thorities.    (1833.)     ^ 


•timated  Talne 
*r  Productiont 
itocd  anooallj. 
Inclndlof 
Fltberies. 


£. 


Lower  and  Upper 


Fpper  Canada  »,737,102l 

NewBruiMwick     .   .   .    .  2,551'982j 

Nova  Scotia ^*^U»^i^ 

92,4021 

Cape  Breton 288,578/ 

Prince  Edward's  Island    . 


Newfoundland 
Hudson's  Bay 


•  •   •   • 


1,420,792 
53,333 


•17,620,629 
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the  United 

Kingdom. 
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1829 
£. 

569,451 

213,842 
61,701 


243,628 
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1,141,288 
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£' 

1,117,421 
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373,817 
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2,118,459 
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Inwards. 
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227,909 

155,249 
30,146 

17,820 
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Outwards, 
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221,694 

133,469 
31,738 

31 ,246 
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Nova  Scotia '®?2'2S2 

Cape  Breton .X^SSS 

St  John's  or  Prince  Edwa  $22 '222 
Newfoundland  ....  },000,000 

Hudson's  Bay 


,550,000 


Estimated  Valae 

of 

Colonial  Vessels, 

Ships  hulldlng, 

ftc. 


£. 

191,146 

66,666 

86,666 

6,666 

6,666 

333,333 


Estimated 

Circulating 

Specie. 


Total. 


£. 

400,000 
66,666 

266,666 
13,333 
26,666 
66,666 


691,143 


839,997 


£, 

32,617,811 

6,476,663 

13,337,332 

641,331 

1,196,664 

7,630,665 

200,000 


62,100,466 


AoGBWAT.  V  PUBLIC  PROPERTY. 

Canada,  Upper  and  Lower     ]^  .^"^f'  fT^.^"".  ^^:  "^  !"}  ^  «»«33,33l 


NewBnmswick **  

Nora  Scotia PRIVATE  PROPERTY. 

Cape  Breton I  of  Lands,  vis.  cultivated    . 

St  John's  or  Prince  Edward'  uncnltiTated 

Newfoundland  ..«.«• 
Hudsoo't  Bay 


.  .  . 


•  £21,960,000 
4,506,665 


26,466,665 
)  of  Buildings,  Stock,  and  Agricul-)     q  .q.  qqq 

on  Farms f    »»^»^»»»» 

e  of  Houses,  Stores,  llercfaandiie,!  ,^  q,i  .,.}, 
i,intheToirM  .  r.   .   rTTT]  ^4,831,331 

B  of  the  Fisheries 7,550,000 

ionial  Vesnls,  Ships  building,  &c.   .   •      691 ,  143 
latingSpede. 839,997 


59,167,135 
62,100,46« 
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mated^  in  181 1>  at  half  a  million;  and  the  value  of  the  island  at 
1,022,500/. 

(F.) — The  imports  into  Newfoundland,  average  of  the 

years  1829-30-31,  were  £241,444 

British  manu&ctures 550,000 

Total £791,444 

The  average  annual  produce : — 

Cod  fish,  600,000  quintals,  at  lOs £300,000 

Do.  oil,  3,000  tuns  at  18/. 54,000 

Seal  oil,  5,000  do.  at  20/.  100,000 

Seal  skins,  400,000,  at  U 20,000 

Sabnon,  fiirs,  &c 20,000 

£494,000 

Value  of  produce  from  Labrador  exported  direct,  and 

from  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia 278,400 

Present  annual  value  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

fisheries £772,400 

Entries  and  clearances  of  vessels,  1831 : — 

Great  Britain 298 

Foreign 193 

British  America 182 

West  Indies  72 

United  Sutes 8 

Total  number  of  vessels 753 

In  the  carrying  trade  to  and  ^m  Newfoundland,  400  vessels  are 
employed,  measuring  50,000  tons ;  two-thirds  of  which  are  Englidi> 
the  rest  colonial.     ("  British  America",  by  M'Or^;or.) 

(O.) — The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  in  1712,  had  four  factories^ 
valued  at  108,514/.  I9s.  &/.,  and  their  capital  was  100,000/.;  it  hfta 
since  decreased,  and  in  1812  all  their  property  was  estimated  at 
150,000/.  Their  forts  have  been  stated  to  be  absolutely  neoesaaty 
for  the  protection  of  their  business  and  people.  The  afihirs  of  this 
Company  do  not  appear  to  have  improved ;  but  the  Directors  have 
generously  contributed  both  money  and  means  towards  the  projected 
expedition  for  the  relief  of  the  courageous  but  unfortunate  Captain 
Ross.  The 
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SECTION  VI. 

WEST  INDIA  COLONIES. 

'opiilat]on_Agriciilture. — Lands,  coltiyatcd  and  unculUTatcd. — 
and  Rum  Manufactories. — Produce  annually  raised. — Shipping.— Com. 
— Circulating  Specie. — Public  Works  and  Buildings,  &&,  Ac.  of  the 
West  India  Colonies ;  and  importance  of  these  Possessions. 


■  These  rich  and  magnificent  possessions  are  nineteen 
"  in  number ;  and  when  their  importance  in  the  balance 
of  the  world,  their  extension  and  improved  cultivation, 
1^  and  their  productiveness,  embracing  not  only  their  in- 
«  digenous,  but  even  European  and  Asiatic  productions, 
-  are  considered  ;  when  the  mercantile  and  commanding 
'  maritime  positions  they  occupy,  and  the  immense  amount 
of  blood  and  treasure  expended  in  their  preservation, 
are  contemplated ;  and  when  the  vast  capital  heretofore 
employed,  and  actually  invested,  in  forwarding  their 
prosperity,  is  calculated  ;  tJie  Jact,  that  their  prosperity 
has  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  British  dominions,  exhibits  a  most  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  But  when  one  reflects,  that  the  evils> 
the  distresses,  and  the  complaints  of  these  colonies,  have 
now  been  clamoured,  as  it  were,  for  more  than  half  a 
century ;  and  that  they  have  been  the  subject  of  almost 
perpetual  legislative  inquiry  :  when  one  sees  the  ablest 
men  in  the  nation,  whose  information  is  equal  to  their 
powers  of  reasoning,  exerting  and  torturing  themselves 
to  discover  the  causes  of  the  complaints  and  distresses, 
and  of  the  unprogressive  state  of  these  colonies,  while 
the  causes  of  those  evils  and  of  that  state,  are  so  dear, 
so  evident,  so  unquestionable ;  one  must  be  quite  con- 
vinced, that  a  fatality  attends  the  great  concerns  of 
nations. 
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An  hoDOoraUe  and  patriotic  wiiicr,  ■Hnj^aBigo, 
pdnted  out  in  the  most  express  ImMtgamge,  tlie  sngkcf 
the  perpetual  erils  whidi  are  even  novr  a  sokjedcf 
controversy.  ''The  present  restnunii^  sjMcfli*  {wn 
Edwards)  '*  in  forlndding  men  to  hdp  eacfc  oilier^  «H 
hy  thrar  necessities,  their  cfimate,  and  their  fmdMtAm, 


are  standing  in  perpetual  need  of  mutual 
and  able  to  supply  it,  is  the  canae,"  &e.  \  Pitt  per- 
ceived the  necessity  c^  changing  that  minoiis  Mptm, 
and  introduced  a  Bill  on  that  momentoua  sulgecl,  ht 
his  mighty  power  was  split,  not  on  the  itx^^  but  on  tk 
moving  waves,  of  the  dup  owners  and  rotten  thnkr 
merchants  \  Huskisson  was  not  more  succesduL  Tht 
fiberal  modifications  introduced  by  him  in  the  restrictiTe 
system,  are  a  complete  mockery ;  some  of  them  are  as 
though  Parliament  should  compel  the  manufiictarai 
and  agriculturbts  of  this  country  to  provide  themsetvo 
with  raw  materials  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;,  whik 
they  could  have  the  same  articles  cheaper  and  better 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  Those  restrictions  however 
have  been  considerably  modified  ^  (Table  I.  at  the 
end  of  this  Section.) 

*  Edwards's  History  of  the  West  Indies,  alluding  to  the  i€stiio> 
tions  on  the  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

^  It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  XaTj  belure 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  timber  of  Canada, 
both  oak  and  fir,  does  not  possess,  for  the  purpose  of  ship-buildiiig, 
more  than  half  the  durability  of  wood  of  the  same  description,  the 
produce  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

^  Great  praise  is  due  to  Act  Will  IV.,  c.  4.,  passed  in  1831, 
amending  the  previous  Acts  regulating  the  trade  to  the  British 
possessions  in  America;  by  which  the  duties  upon  wheat,  pork, 
provisions,  lumber,  &c.,  brought  from  the  British  North  AmericaB 
colonies,  are  repealed ;  but  in  the  same  Act,  temporary  additionsl 
duties  are  charged  upon  the  importation,  from  any  foreign  owuitry, 
of  staves,  headings,  lumber,  &c. 
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Had  not  the  remedy  for  such  momentous  evils  been 
connected  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  this  digression 
would  have  been  unnecessary.  The  discussion  of  the 
salutary  remedies  to  be  applied,  tending  to  the  general 
happiness  of  the  empire,  and  the  prosperity  of  these 
unfortunate  colonies,  are  reserved  for  a  fitter  place.  To 
the  perpetually  discontented  and  lamenting  party,  who, 
in  a  hypocritical  tone,  but  with  the  most  boundless  con- 
fidence, incessantly  affirm,  ^  that  these  colonies  are  com- 
pletely ruined  ",  and  **  that  their  wealth  and  capital,  far 
from  having  increased,  have  decreased  amazingly  **  since 
1811,  it  may  be  replied,  that  this  assertion  is  in  utter 
contradiction  to  the  plainest  facts. 

The  quantities  of  the  staple  articles  of  these  colonies, 
sugar,  rum,  and  coffee,  have  considerably  augmented. 
The  quantity  of  the  first,  imported  in  the  years  1828, 
1829, 1830,  evinces  an  annual  increase  of  1,228,033  cwt., 
compared  with  the  years  1810,  1811,  1812;  exclusive 
of  the  immense  consumption  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the 
exportation  to  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  competition  with  the  sugars  from  the  Mauritius  and 
the  East  Indies.     (Table  XL  of  this  Section.) 

In  1811,  the  total  produce  of  rum  in  these  nineteen 
colonies,  amounted  to  2,539,100  gallons ;  but  in  April, 
1831,  the  rum  imported  into  England  from  the  said 
settlements  reached  6,812,873  gallons,  according  to  the 
official  returns;  or  4,273,777  gallons  more  than  in 
1811.  The  importation  of  coffee  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  in  1812  was  5,679,000  lbs.,  amounted, 
m  1829,  to  above  19,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  1831  to 
27,429,144  lbs.  The  assembly  of  Jamaica  declared, 
above  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  capital  invested  in 
coffee  phmtations  was  20,000,000^  What  that  capital 
must  now  be,  and  what  must  be  the  increase  of  cul- 
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Nation,  wliere  the  pioJuce  lias 
VDeitXed,  the  reader  is  left  to  rTrHiiiMn  Tke  svvnfi 
axtnoal  incoaae  of  tbese  cclonies  icsr  be  staged  at  dolft 
lOOjbOOL,  and  the  eipeoc&tiire  at  afaoat  fiBff^tMMt  h 
1826,  the  former  amoccted  to  G66,76S£.  aid  the  htlcr 
to  610,5311.  According  to  the  aecoont  |MPMiAi*J  tt 
the  Sciect  Coomiiitee  cf  the  House  of  Lords,  At  m- 
nual  ralne  of  the  produce  of  these  coloucs  amomitedla 
22,496,672/.  (Table  III.)  The  popolatioo  has  b- 
creased,  tboogfa  not  nearly  so  mncfa  as  in  the  otiKr  parts 
of  the  empire  ;  bat  the  exports  and  impoirts,  the  ship- 
ping, commerce,  amount  of  specie,  &c.,  faa¥e  consider- 
ably exceeded  the  increase  of  numbers.  The  imfiMinjBg 
sum  of  140,000,000/.!  is  supposed  to  be  at  prefent 
invested  in  our  West  India  possessions ;  this  enormoos 
capital  belongs  to  the  planters,  merchants,  mortgagees, 
and  shipowners,  connected  with  these  colonies*. 

An  addition  might  be  made  to  the  captal  of  these 
colonies,  as  estimated  in  1811,  on  the  most  authentic 
and  unquestionable  data,  according  to  the  scale  else^ 
where  adopted  ;  at  least  it  might  safely  be  estimated  at 
one-fifth  more :  but  in  order  to  ensure  moderation,  it  ii 
left  as  stated  at  that  time.  The  whole  aggregate  value 
of  the  private  and  public  property  of  all  our  West  India 
colonics,  was  then  estimated  at  131,052,424/.,  and  the 
annual  average  of  their  produce  at  22,496,672/. 

The  Tables  shew  the  last  official  returns  of  imports 
and  exports,  trade,  agriculture,  population,  &c.  The 
great  disproportion  in  the  numbers  of  the  black  and 
white'  inhabitants,  and  their  relative   condition,   must 

•  See  the  papers  laid  Inyforc  the  Finance  Committee,  printed  by 
order,  &c.>  in  1828  ;  and  the  statements,  calculations,  and  explan- 
ations, submitted  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  printed  by  order,  &c., 
1831.     The  sum  has  been  elsewhere  stated  at  160,000,000/. 
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excite  the  most  serious  reflections  in  every  thinking 
mind  *.  To  allay  the  bitterness  of  feeling,  and  mode- 
rate the  measures  of  the  contending  parties,  on  the 
important  question  of  slavery,  calls  for  the  unremitting 
exertions  of  parliament.  All  the  combined  wisdom  of 
the  legislature  is  required  to  enable  them  to  steer  be- 
tween the  equally  dangerous  and  difficult  rocks — the 
zealous  philanthropy  and  canting  ignorance  of  one 
party,  and  the  self-interest  and  prejudices  of  the  other. 
The  Table  annexed,  and  Explanatory  Notes,  will  fur- 
nish some  useful  information  towards  the  discussion  of 
these  important  and  vital  questions. 

•  "  Practical  View  of  the  present  State  of  Slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  "  ;  also,  ''  Effects  of  the  late  Colonial  Policy  of  Great  Bri- 
tain/' by  Barclay.  These  works  being  of  a  practical  kind,  are 
entitled  to  more  attention  than  those  which  are  speculative.  "  A 
short  View  of  the  West  India  Question,"  by  Frankly n, — author 
of  the  ''  Present  Sute  of  Hayti."  Ferrall's  ''  Rambles  through 
America."  '*  In  the  agricultural  states^"  says  this  writer,  "  slave 
labour  is  found  to  be  quite  unproductive,  which  causes  this  market 
(New  Orleans)  to  be  inundated  :  within  the  last  two  months,  5,000 
negroes  have  been  sold  here.  The  state  legislature  has  just  passed 
a  law  regulating  the  introduction  of  slaves,  and  commanding  all 
free  people  of  colour,  who  were  not  residents  previous  to  1825,  to 
quit  Louisiana.  Georgia  has  enacted  a  law  to  the  same  effect,  with 
the  addition  of  making  it  penal  to  teach  people  of  colour  to  read 
or  write !  It  is  an  occurrence  of  no  uncommon  nature  to  see 
here  the  Christian  father  sell  his  own  daughter,  and  the  brother  his 
own  sister  by  the  same  father :  negresses,  when  young,  are  often 
employed  as  wet  nurses  by  the  white  people,  as  also  by  either  the 
planter  or  his  friends  to  administer  to  their  sensual  desires ; — and 
this  frequently  as  a  matter  of  speculation ;  for  if  the  ofispring,  a 
mulatto,  be  a  handsome  female,  from  800  to  1,000  dollars  may  be 
obtained  for  her  in  the  Orleans  market." 
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It  appears  fnxn  these  authorities,  that  the  amount  of  duties  col- 
lected in  1828  on  articles  from  America  was  75,3401.— less  68,Q28/L 
t^}Kntts  of  cviiectkm,  leares  7f312/. 
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TABLE  II. 

rATEMBNT  of  IMPORTS  and  Exports  of  Sugar  from  all  the  British  Colonies^ 
ilr  parts  of  the  World,  in  the  Years  1828,  29,  and  SO.  Taken  from  the  State- 
nd  Calculations  printed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  relative  to  the  Briti8h.West 
donies,  on  7th  February,  1831. 


IMPORTS 

loto  GOOAT  BOITAIN. 

STOCK 
In  GoBAT  Britain. 

18^8 

1899 

1830 

1881 

1832 

1833 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1882 

1888 

tattoo 

•  •  • 

•  .  • 
to.  . 

.  •  • 

Toon. 
193.400 

18.510 
6.000 
1.176 
1.900 
4.900 

13.010 

Tont. 
190.830 

14.580 
8.700 
1.600 
6,300 
4.680 

9.950 

Tooa. 

185.660 

98.740 

10.180 

6.600 

6,060 

5.480 

6.690 
949.340 

Toot 
49.910 
1.400 
9.150 
1.696 
1.100 
S.200 

4.040 

Tons. 
6.310 
1,360 
3.000 

600 
9,050 

785 

4.430 

Tona. 

48.890 
9.820 
5,850 
9.500 
3.120 
1.000 

9.090 

1  • . 

938.969 

940.010 

64.686 

17.696 

•0.900 

EXPORTS. 

Dclhrerlet  of  Raw 
Soyar  ftom  Ibe  Forts. 

HOME  CONSUMP. 
TION. 

DellTtr1««  of  tho  Raw 
Sofar  from  ibc  Porta. 

1829 

1899 

1830 

1898 

1829 

1880 

iMloa 

•  •     • 

•  •     • 

ilo.  . 

•  •  • 

9.530 
6.000 
3.I0U 
1.900 
3.050 
8.770 

•  •  • 

810 
9.860 
9,810 
1,000 
3.460 
6.000 

60 

1.483 
2,930 
1,«50 
2.8:i5 
4.450 
9.99J 

191.005 

13.100 

4.870 

76 
10.360 

189,850 

12.020 

6.060 

150 

no 

150 
9.850 

190,840 

24.940 

8.696 

85 

800 

1.150 

8.030 

Bi . . 

18.550 

16.000 

16.645 

918.410 

ill.090 

233.970 

loto  V 
iBos- 

38.830 
1,700 

.  •  • 

40,990 
9.000 

•  •  • 

47.660 
9.370 

•  •   * 

40.530 

41.490 

50.090 

»  •  • 

177.880 

169.670 

183.990 

CONSUMPTION  IN  EUROPE. 
Statement  Drawn  by  the  first  Mercantile  Authority,  January*  1831. 


Englaod 

Gennaoy  and  Baltic  .   .  • 
Netherlanda  aod  Bollmod 
Mcdlterran«ao    .  .  .  .  . 


Tooa 


188.100 


1897 

1898 

Tona. 

Tona. 

76.000 

93.600 

46.000 

67.000 

85,500 

35.000 

96,600 

19.000 

904.500 


1899 


Tont. 

109.500 

70.000 

44.000 

93.000 


988.600 


1830 


Tona. 

100.000 

80.000 

33,000 

98.000 


941.000 


I  by  the  Statementi  that  the  Importation  from  the  West  India  Coloniei,  iu  1828,  wai  larger 

than  all  the  Cootuuipkioii  of  Burope  in  1827. 
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TABLE  III. 


From  the  Report  of  the  Select  CwmmUee  €jf  the  Hamse  rf  UHl 


VALUE  OP  PRODUCK. 


BRITISH  COLONIES. 

Jamaica £11,1(59,661 

Barbadoes 1 ,270,863 

Antigiia 898,220 

St.  Christopher's.  753,528 

Nevis 375,182 

Montserrat 211,160 

Virgin  Islands ...  201,122 

Grenada 935,782 

St.  Vincent 812,081 

Dominica 561,858 

Trinidad 735,017 

Bahamas 269,806 

Bermudas 175,560 

Honduras 146,700 


.£18,516,540 


CKSXA   COI.OJinES. 

D^meiiixa  »nd 

qoibo 

Berbioe  029,461 

St.  Lucia  » 595,610 

Tobago ^...       516,533 


.£3,980433 
British  Colonies...  18,516,540 


Total £22,^^6,63 


Estimate  of  the  value  of  Exports  and  Imports  ;  also  the  Dumber 
of  ships,  the  tonnage,  and  number  of  men  employed^  by  these 
Colonics : — 


EXPORTS. 


Value of8,394,484 

Ships 5,448 

Tons 562,751 

Men 39,870 


IMPORTS. 

Value ^4,530,008 

Ships 4^458 

Tons 531,758 

Men 39,304 
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Explanatory  Notes  to  Table  IV. 

(A.)  —The  population  of  the  West  India  Islands  is  according  to 
the  official  returns.  The  census  of  the  white  and  free  coloured  po- 
pulation of  Jamaica  has  not  been  taken. 

(B.)— ''  In  stating  the  lands  in  Jamaica,  both  cultivated  and  un- 
cultivated, the  latest  survey  taken  by  Mr.  Robertson  has  been  fol- 
lowed. Those  in  St.  Vincent  are  also  from  a  recent  survey.  An 
official  account,  during  Lord  Seaforth's  government,  is  the  authority 
for  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  in  Barbadoes ;  which  is  supposed 
i  to  have  varied  very  little,  if  at  all,  since  that  period.  With  respect 
[  to  the  other  Coloiiies  we  have  partly  consulted  Edwards'  History  of 
the  West  Indies,  and  other  later  writers,  and  partly  gentlemen  who 
have  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  resided  in  the  Islands 
respectively." — (Colquhoun.) 

(C.) — "  It  is  deemed  fidr  to  estimate  the  consumption,  as  plan- 
tains, yams,  fruits,  cattle,  poultry,  &c.,  Src,  at  an  average  of  10/. 
per  head  per  annum  for  the  whole  population,  excepting  Cura9oa 
and  St.  Thomas,  which  produce  nothing ;  the  former  being  depend- 
ent on  Aruba  and  Bonaire,  and  the  latter  chiefly  upon  Porto  Rico, 
£xr  articles  of  subsistence.  To  this  average  value  of  the  articles 
consumed  is  to  be  added  the  amount  of  the  surplus  commodities  ex- 
ported, including  what  is  purchased  for  consumption  on  board  the 
1  shipping  during  the  voyage." — (Colquhoun.) 

J       (D.) — The  account  of  exports  and  imports  from  and  to  England, 
I  'm  well  as  the  tonnage,  is  taken  from  the  last  official  returns  in 

■  1829.     The  commerce  of  the  West  India  Colonies  to  other  parts 

■  tiun  Great  Britain,  may  be  estimated  thus :  imports  into, 
r^  8400,000/. ;  exports  from,  3,000,000/.  In  1826,  the  importo  were 
^  S,&71>627/. ;  and  the  exports  2,685,595/.  In  1829,  the  total  value 
9  6f  the  commerce  was : — 

i*  £ 

^:  Exporto  from,  to  England 9,087>919 

U  Do. to  other  parte 3,000,000 


m0^ 

I 


4* 


£12,087>9I9 

Importe  into,  from  England 5,521,169 

Do. from  other  parte 3,100,000 


£8,621,169 
I  ^    About  18,000  British  seamen  are  employed  In  this  trade. 


Ik 
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(E.)^With  respect  to  the  TOloe  of  all  works  rf  deftnee  ■! 
public  buildings  in  each  Colony,  all  that  can  be  expected  iiti» 
proxiraation  to  their  real  worth. 

(F.)~<'  Edwards  and  Sir  W.  Yonng,  estimated  negraetitW 
each :  their  value  has^  however,  siiice  greatly  increaaed^  pfrtifWy 
since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Averaged,  thej  canNtm 
be  worth  less  than  55^"— (Colqnhoan.)  At  preaent  thejaieMt 
worth  so  much. 

(G.) — "  The  lands  are  estimated  as  ibUowa  : — 

Land  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  in  the  sugar 

colonies  averaged  at SO  0  peran 

Idem,  producing  coffee  and  provisions 10  0 

Idem,  yielding  cotton  and  other  inferior  articles  •••  4  0 
The  best  land  not  cleared,  and  not  in  a  state  of 

cultivation « 1  0 

Land  of  a  medium  quality 0  10 

Inferiorland 0  5 

(CoIqiuliMui.) 

(H.) — ''  In  estimating  the  buildings,  utensils,  &c.,  on  estitMi 
we  have  chiefly  availed  ourselves  of  Mr.  Edwards'  experience  aad 
knowledge  of  West  India  concerns,  assisted  by  infbnnation  firan 
some  intelligent  proprietors  who  have  long  resided  on  the  ipit 

This  article  is  taken  as  follows : — 

Buikltngs  of  every  dcacrip- v  on  sufar  Mtatet  cat  about  two-thlida  th*  valoe  d 

tkm.  utenaflt.  Jkc. }  Including  pxopricton'  dwdUngtl 


thelanda. 

Ictan on  coAa  aeCtlnBiaita at  ahoot  OB*4hii^ 

Idem .oo  cotton  and  other  eettkinenti .  .at  about  ooa  flfth 


(I.) — According  to  Edwards,  the  stock  on  sugar  estates  may  bt 
estimated  at  somewhat  more  than  one-third  the  value  of  the  build* 
ings ;  and  the  stock  on  cotton,  coffee,  and  other  settlements  in  pr^ 
portion. 

(K.) — '*  Edwards  estimates  the  houses  and  other  property  in  the 
towns  of  Jamaica  at  1,500,000/.  From  the  best  local  infbmistioQ 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain  as  to  their  present  value,  all  kinds  of 
property  having  materially  increased  since  Mr.  Edwards*  time,  m 
should  conceive  the  estimate  for  Jamaica  may  be  fietirly  taken  at 
2,000,000/.,  and  the  other  Colonies  in  proportion." — (Colquhoun.) 

(L.)--''  The  CkJonial  shipping,  that  is,  vessels  registered  and  be- 
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i  longing  to  the  Colonies  respectively^  are  estimated  at  the  very  mo^i 
h   derate  average  of  12/.  per  ton." — (Colqnhoun.) 

(M)^''  Money  is  become  so  much  an  article  of  merchandise, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  the  circulating  mediom. 
'    We  learn  from  good  authority,  that  a  sum  exceeding  200,000/.  cnr- 
I    fiency  in  money,  is  annually  paid  into  the  Colonial  chest  of  Jamaica, 
I     for  the  public  and  parochial  taxes  and  assessments,  and  that  the 
amount  of  circulating  gold  and  silver  coin  fluctuates,  there  being 
sometimes  a  considerable  sum  and  sometimes  very  little  in  circu- 
lation.    It  is  assumed  that  about  220,000/.  sterling  are  generally 
circulated  in  Jamaica,  exclusive  of  the  remittances  to  this  country. 
The  circulating  medium  of  the  other  Colonies  is  by  no  means  in 
proportion." — (Colquhoun.) 

Notes  on  the  Table  of  tbe  West  India  Colonies. 

(].)-^AMAicA.  This  Island,  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1494,  colonized  by  them  in  1509,  and  captured  by  Cromwell  in 
1655,  was  the  asylum  of  the  adh^ents  of  that  great  man,  who  took 
lefiige  there  after  his  death.  Its  political  constitution  was  con- 
cluded in  1726,  after  the  most  severe  struggle.  In  this  year,  the 
aaaembly  agreed  to  grant  to  the  crown  8000/.  per  annum  as  a  per- 
manent revenue,  on  condition  i^'"  1st.  That  the  quit  rents,  then  es- 
timated at  1460/.  per  annum,  should  form  a  part  of  the  sum : — 
dd.  That  the  body  of  their  laws  should  receive  the  royal  assent : — 
3d.  That  all  such  laws  and  statutes  of  England  as  had  been  at  any 
time  established,  introduced,  used,  and  accepted,  or  received  as 
laws  of  the  Island,  should  be  and  continue  laws  of  Jamaica  for 
ever."  The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  captain-general,  a  coundl 
nominated  by  the  crown,  consisting  of  twelve  gentlemen,  and  a 
house  of  assembly  of  forty- three  members^  elected  by  the  free- 
holders :  their  sittings,  as  well  as  those  of  the  supreme  court  of 
justice,  are  held  at  Spanish  Town.  The  British  troops  stationed  in 
this  Island  receive  colonial  pay.  Jamaica  is  150  miles  in  length, 
and  about  forty  in  breadth :  the  number  of  acres  of  land  is 
2,742,262,  of  which  more  than  a  million  are  cultivated.  Above  one 
hundred  rivers  water  this  beautiful  Island ;  all  sorts  of  fruits  grow 
most  abundantly ;  not  only  the  pine-apple,  the  sweet-sop,  coooa-nnt, 
avocado  pear,  mamea,  orange,  &&,  but  the  gennine  dnnamon  and 
mango  (introduced  by  Rodney  in  1782)  are  produced  in  profusioii. 
The  population,  productions,  &c,  may  be  seen  in  the  Table. 

(2.)— BamBADOss.    This  libiid  bong  abandooed  by  the  Cha- 
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libsywms  taken  possession  of  by  tlie  Bii^sli  creir  of  Ae  Bbw'i 
1605 ;  who  erected  a  cross,  inscribing  «m  it,  ''  James  King^fli^ 
knd  snd  this  IsLmd.**     Itx  possession  was  contested  snd  &fri& 
for  among  the  English  aristocracr  lor  a  quarter  of  a  ceotiDT:  lUt 
Cromwell,  to  punish  its  adhesion  to  Charles,  enacCed  the  fioss 
<<  Xarigation  Act  "—the  promoter  of  British  power.     Hie  dMU 
horricanes  have  rendered  a  great  part  of  this  Island  afanoit  ten; 
bat  its  maritime  position  is  far  more  important  than  its  pisilalMi 
It  is  twenty  miles  long  and  foarteen  broad.     (Table  III.) 

(3.)  Antigua. — ^Tbis  little  island  baring  neither  rifen  v 
springs,  was  deserted  by  the  natives ;  hot  the  enteipiiiiiig  tt- 
drington  constructed  cisterns,  and  planted  the  sngar  cane,  hi 
about  50  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  56,838  acres  of  InL 
above  one  half  of  which  are  cultivated.  It  yields  most  sbondnllf 
not  only  sugar,  but  tobacco,  and  a  variety  of  prodactiaai  A 
council  composed  of  tu*elve  members,  and  an  assemblT  of  tvfslf- 
five,  direct  the  afiairs  of  the  island — (Table  III.) 

(4.)  St.  Christopher's. — Cohimbus  gave  bis  christian  mine  ti 
this  little  island  contxuning  only  43,746  acres  of  land,  of  wlwi 
the  greater  part  arc  perfectly  cultivated.  In  1626,  Warner  extff* 
minated  the  native  Charibs.  D*£snambue,  a  Frenchman,  siM 
him  in  the  work  of  destruction ;  and,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  this  souD 
spot  was  divided  between  the  two  great  but  most  inimical  natioitt> 
The  Frenchmen  were  at  last  expelled,  and  the  descendants  ti 
Warner  are  at  present  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  ancestors'  laboon- 
(Table  III.) 

(5.)  Nevis — Is  a  mountain  24  miles  round,  rising  from  the  ses 
in  the  form  of  a  cone ;  probably  the  result  of  a  volcanic  eruptioo, 
as  a  hot  spring  of  sulphuric  water  is  found  at  the  top.  Such  a  spot 
cannot  be  very  productive.— (Table  III.) 

(6.)  Virgin  Islands. — These  are  very  numerous:  the  prindpsl 
are  Tortola,  Virgin  Gorda,  Losbon  Dikes,  Guana,  Anegada,  Beef 

and  Thatch  Islands,  &c. 

(7-)  Grenada. — Discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  third  voyage 
(1498),  had  a  far  more  numerous  population  than  the  other  iflaT^'^4- 
The  Frenchman,  Du  Parquet,  deceived  the  natives  with  presents 
of  knives,  glass  beads,  and  brandy,  lie  then  sent  300  men  £ron 
JMiartiniquc  with  express  orders  "  to  extirpate  all  the  natives  "  i  but 
when  the  executioners  arrived,  Le  Compte,  their  countryman,  bad 
already  murdered  them  all,  sparing  neither    men,  women,   nor 
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I  ciuldren.  The  iaknd  being  captured  hj  the  British  was  ceded  to 
England  in  1763.  The  duties  of  4i  per  cent,  having  been  de- 
nanded,  the  people  disputed  the  right  to  levy  such  contribution. 
The  question  of  law  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ; 
and  the  Chief  Justice  immortalised  himself  by  pronouncing  judg- 
ment against  the  Crown.  The  islands  of  Cura^oa,  Rondc,  and  a 
few  other  small  ones,  form  its  dependencies. 

(8.)  8t.  Vincsnt's. — Columbns  having  discovered  this  island 
on  St.  Vincent's  day,  gave  It  that  name.  Some  blacks  were 
ahipwrecked  there  about  1070:  the  n^oes  intermixed  with  the 
Charibs,  and  the  race  thus  produced  was  so  ferocious,  that  they 
ahnost  exterminated  the  aborigines.  The  long  and  bloody  contest 
between  France  and  England  about  the  possession  of  this  island, 
having  ended  in  the  peace  of  17B3,  England  became  possessed  of 
this  most  beautiful  spot,  watered  by  20  rivers,  turning  numerous 
iniU^,  affording  pleasure  to  the  inhabitants,  and  contributing  to  the 
production  of  a  large  quantity  of  sugar,  considered  the  best  of  all 
that  comes  from  the  West  Indies.  This  is  the  only  island,  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  which  has  escaped  the  hurricanes ;  but  it  has 
not  been  so  fortunate  in  escaping  tremendous  volcanic  eruptions. 
The  one  which  visited  it  in  1812  was  so  terrific,  that  it  not  only 
covered  the  island  with  volcanic  matter,  but  its  noise  was  heard  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  300  miles.  Eight  small  islands  are  de- 
pending on  St.  Vincent. 

(9.)  Dominica -*-is  20  miles  in  length,  and  about  16  in  breadth. 
The  Interior  of  its  soil  is  light,  brown-coloured  mould,  with  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  washed  from  the  mountains.  Coffee 
answers  better  than  sugar.  The  cultivation  is  carried  to  a  very 
large  extent,  and  is  much  favoured  by  more  than  30  rivers  water- 
ing it  in  all  directions.  This  spot,  the  field  of  cruelty  and  conten* 
tion  between  the  French  and  English,  has  also  been  subject  to  the 
most  terrible  hurricanes.  In  1813,  two  of  those  most  tremendous 
▼liltations  succeeded  one  another  within  a  short  Interval :  the  losses 
were  considerable.^ (Table  III.) 

(10.)  Trinidad— was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1408,  and 
possessed  by  them  till  1801.  Precisely  when  they  had  beg^n  to 
spend  a  large  capital  to  colonize  and  forward  the  productions  of  this 
most  ttriSle  and  important  colony,  they  ceded  it  to  the  English.  It 
is  90  miles  in  length,  and  50  in  breadth.  The  soil  is  the  most 
rich  of  America,  and  pelds  all  sorts  of  productions — sugar,  mm, 
eolfee,  tdtmecfh  «nd  oocoa,  wbkh  hr  as  good  at  tblt  of  the  Caraeeas : 
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there  arc  forests  of  coooo-nut  tre«a  ntteoding  many  miles.  Tit 
timber  is  abundant,  and  a  lukc  exbts  in  the  island,  the  mttn 
uf  which  assimilate  to  pitch,  and  amsc  the  admiracioii  of  th*  oi- 
turalist.  The  Table  ehetva  that  the  population,  agricultiin,  md 
coamicrce  of  this  mo^t  important  island,  have  not  pmgremti  ii 
proportion  to  the  immense  resources  of  which  it  is  capable.  Spaniib 
laws,  a  governor,  and  council,  regulate  the  affiun  of  the  island. 

(11.)  13 AH AU A  Islands. — This  was  the  first  laod  diae«Tend  bf 
ColuQibun  in  149-2.  They  are  500  in  number,  but  ar«  aluiM 
barren,  in  spite  of  having  been  fertilized  with  torreota  of  Spa^^ 
French,  and  English  blood  :  their  possession  was  cont«ated  diniag 
more  than  a  century.  Salt  is  the  staple  production  :  New  Pn^ 
vidcnce,  and  particularly  Turk's  I&land,  have  reaped  gr«at  Iwn^b 
from  this  article. 

(13.)  Bebuudab. — Discovered  by  the  Spaniard  Berinude]^  in 
1529,  were  not  inhabited  till  a  century  afterwards,  U'bcQ  Soioswn 
and  Gales,  having  been  shipwrecked,  were  forced  to  remain  t^ere 
nine  munths-  These  islands,  like  the  Bahamas,  arc  insignifipuit 
on  account  of  their  barren  soil.  They  are  of  higher  imporbwcc  n 
a  chief  maritime  station  for  Sritish  fleets  and  mco-of-w«r^  fml) 
on  that  account,  have  been  declared  a  free  port  with  extcu^ 
privileges. 

(13.)  Honduras — This  British  settlement  is  sitaated  cot  the 
peninsula  of  Vucatan,  on  the  "  tierra  firuic "  of  South  Anicri<^ 
The  territory  possessed  by  the  English  is  immense.  Bali«e,  the 
capital  of  the  colony,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  tbc  river  of  the 
same  name,  is  one  of  the  most  healthy  parts  of  America :  the  ht- 
valids  of  the  islands  resort  there  to  recover  their  strength.  ThU 
large  and  beautiful  river  being  navigable  for  above  S50  milei, 
alfords  facilities  to  the  British  settlers  for  their  principal  employ- 
ment, the  cutting  of  logwood  and  mahogany.  The  trade  in  this 
latter  article  employs  at  present  nearly  20,000  tons  of  shipping ;  an 
evident  proof  of  the  amazing  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
settlement.  But  when  the  extraordinary  advantages  which  this 
part  of  America  possesses  are  considered,  in  consequencv,  anuMig 
other  circumstances,  of  the  low  islands  scattered  all  round  the  ooait, 
commonly  called  "  Keys  ",  formerly  (particularly  St.  George,  Am- 
bcrgrcase,  &c)  the  haunts  of  buccaneers,  it  is  surprising  that 
British  industry  and  capital,  have  not  reaped  greater  adrantages 
from  this  colony. 

(14.)  St.  Lucia.— Three  times  taken  by  the  English  from  the     | 
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Frencb,  and  as  often  ceded  to  them^  was^  for  tbe  fourth  time,  cap^ 
tored  by  tbeBritisb  marines  in  1803  ;  and  allotted  to  England  in 
perpetuity  at  the  peace  of  Paris^  1814.  This  island  is  as  large  as 
M artiHiqoe»  and  possesses  one  of  the  best  and  safest  harbours  in  the 
West  Indies, 

(15;)  Tobago  ^followed  the  vicissitudes  of  the  preceding 
island ;  was  captured  in  1793 ;  restored  to  the  French  in  1802 ; 
and  recaptured  in  1803.  It  could  not  improve  under  such  uncer- 
tainty of  dominion ;  but  it  has  considerably  advanced  since  the 
peace  aX  Paris.  Its  length  is  33  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  10. 
Little  Tobago  is  only  two  miles  long,  and  one  broad.  The  soil  of 
both  is  rich ;  the  hilb  are  beautiful,  and  covered  with  verdure ;  but 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  island  is  uncultivated. — (Table  III.) 

(16.)  Dkhbrara  and  Essequibo. — Every  one  is  aware  of  the 
importance  and  value  attached  to  these  colonies  when  in  possession 
of  the  Dutch.  How  much  their  importance  and  prosperity  have 
increased  since  they  came  under  British  sway,  and  have  been  aided 
by  British  capital,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  best  of  all  criterions — 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  imports  from  these  colonies  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  last  three  years.  The  extent  of  Demerara 
and  Essequibo,  according  to  the  official  declaration  of  B.  D'Urban 
in  1827,  is  3  degrees  of  longitude  by  5  degrees  of  latitude ;  and  widi 
the  exception  of  499  estates  situated  along  the  sea  coast,  every  part 
of  the  colony  is  crown  land.  The  quantity  of  coffiM  imported  firom 
Demerara,  in  1830,  was  6,000,000  lbs. 
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SECTION  VII. 

COLONIES  IN  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

('«pttk1  of  tbe  English  pmaestloni  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  ra 

Crj'Ion :   how  these  Caloniea  raroe  lnU>  the  ponenioa  oi 

BourdontiKU,  prindpal  fbunder  of  lliB  prmperity  of  tlui  Uauritjui,  bi*  bIbD 

and  nnranl— importance  of  tbia  plnce—Jts  PopnlBtum,  ProductkoM,  FcnOf. 

nc«Uen(C  of  Climate,  Coounercc,  Agriculture,  Land*  cultintMd  mtd  inak> 

*al4>d,  Produce  annually  raised,  Shippii^g,  Circulating  Spede,  Puhlic  Pn^oij, 

ftc— The  aame  in  regwd  10  Cej-luo,  &c. 

The  Mauritius  (so  called  by  the  Dutch  in  honour  of 
their  prince  of  that  name)  was  discovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  1505.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  Dutch  ii 
1712,  one  hundred  and  eight  years  afler  their  countrr- 
man  Van  Neck  landed  there,  for  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  French  immediately  took  possession  of  it, 
and  changed  its  name  to  the  Isle  of  France.  But  tlic 
British  arms  M-rested  this  productive  and  important 
place  from  French  dominion,  in  Decemher  1810. 

The  true  founder  of  this  island  vaa  De  la  BourdoD- 
naye,  who  introduced  the  manioc,  the  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
indigo,  coffee,  &c.  He  erected  dock-yards,  built  slups, 
launched  one  of  500  tons,  established  iron  works,  made 
roads,  constructed  bridges,  hospitals,  barracks,  fortifica- 
tions, mills,  canals,  &c. ;  upholding  at  the  same  time, 
the  dignity  of  the  French  navy.  How  far  was  that 
great  man  from  thinking  then,  that  he  was  fortifying 
one  of  the  links  in  the  chain  of  the  British  maritime 
power  in  India.  \Vho  could  have  imagined  that  oil  the 
toils  and  great  exertions  of  that  comprehensive  mind 
would  he  rewarded,  by  one  of  the  ungrateful  "Kings  of 
tlie  French,"  with  the  irons  and  horrible  dungeons  of 
the  Bastile,  where  that  extraordinary  man  expired  I. 
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The  island  falling  under  British  sway,  experienced  a 
happier  fate.  Since  that  time,  not  only  have  its  fortifi-' 
cations  and  public  works  been  considerably  improved, 
but  its  population  has  increased  one  third,  and  its  wealth 
and  capital  may  be  said  to  have  trebled.  In  1811,  the 
whole  produce  of  sugar  was  20,000,000  lbs. ;  in  ]  830, 
the  '  import '  of  this  article  into  England  alone,  amount- 
ed to  53,993,800  lbs.  I  !*  The  coffee  produced  in  the 
first  named  year,  was  600,000  lbs.;  in  1830,  the 
quantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  alone,  was 
7,066,199  lbs. :  these  two  are  staple  articles  of  this  co- 
lony. But  its  fertility  in  all  sorts  of  produce  is  no  less 
remarkable.  The  soil,  of  a  reddish  colour  mixed  with  a 
ferruginous  substance,  intersected  by  many  lakes,  and 
watered  by  sixty  rivers,  yields,  in  great  luxurianccf,  not 
only  all  the  fruits  of  the  tropical,  but  even  those  of  the 
ncnthem  climates.  '^  The  apple,  the  apricot,  the  pear 
tree^  &c.,  are,  with  no  little  astonishment  as  well  as  plea- 
sure, seen  twined  with  the  cinnamon,  pepper,  dove,  bam- 
boo and  nutmeg."  No  healthier  spot  is  knovm  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  The  application  of  steam  has  already 
begun  to  produce  its  wonderful  effects  in  the  sugar  ma- 
nufactories of  this  island ;  and  a  bank  has  been  establish* 
ed  to  aid  with  its  currency  the  planters,  merchants,  &c. 

The  demi-insurrection  lately  occasioned  by  the  Or- 
ders in  Council  relative  to  the  black  population,  and 
which  still  continues,  is  an  iU-judged  act  against  the 
kindness  of  the  mother  country.  "  The  natives,*"  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  advices, ''  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
are  all  formed  into  a  sort  of  militia,  and  dressed  iii 
mourning ;  they  persist  in  the  same  intent,  and  in  re- 
jecting the  English  Orders  in  Council  as  before."      But 

*  The  exportation  of  sugar  from  the  Mauritius  was,  iu  1822, 
23,403,844  lbs.,  and  in  1832,  79,000,000f.— (Revue  Afncane.) 
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fortunately  for  humanity,  this  probably  is  an  insurreeom 
which  can  be  cured  by  itself ;  a  sort  of  revolution  whjdi 
can  be  perfectly  quelled,  without  shedding  a  drop  of 
blood,  and  even  without  any  military  interfertnee. 
England  need  not  send  her  soldiers  for  that  purpoK: 
she  need  do  no  more  than  suspend  the  admission  of 
Mauritius  sugar  and  coffee  into  her  ports,  until  the 
orders  are  obeyed,  and  the  military  mourners  have  HD- 
conditionally  submitted.  This  simple  measure  would  be 
received  with  the  greatest  rejoicings  and  pleasure  by  the 
West  Indies,  as  it  would  afford  the  most  satisfactory  relief 
to  that  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire  ;  and  would 
afford,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  lesson  for  tlie  future, 
and  effectually  annihilate  the  restless,  ungrateful,  ami 
discontented  French  spirit  of  the  revolutionists.  Really, 
when  the  situation,  power,  and  productions  of  diis  liltJc 
island,  and  the  difhculties  surmounted  in  lowering  the 
duties  on  the  admission  of  its  produce  into  Englaod, 
(the  only  market  open  to  it,)  are  considered,  it  appears 
almost  inconceivable,  that  these  colonists  should  be  ca- 
pable of  acting  in  such  a  foolish  and  misguided  manDer. 
against  their  own  vital  interests. 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  while  the  goveminent 
mends  its  involuntary  errors,  reason  and  reflection  will 
soon  regain  their  empire ;  and  that  tranquillity  and 
order  will  be  restored,  leading  to  a  continuation  of 
prosperity,  and  increase  of  capital.  The  whole  pub- 
lie  and  private  property  in  this  island,  may  certainly 
be  estuiiated  at  13,216,450/.,  and  the  annual  value  of 
produce  reused,  at  1,216,666/. 

CEYLON. 


This  great  island  was  once  the  emporium  of  Oriental 
.comtncTCe.     The  Arabs,  in  the  earliest  tiroes,  p^cdMd 
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itsbeautifiil  topogr^hical  situation  for  commeieial  itk*' 
t^rooiirse.  It  was  at  Colombo  and  Trinoomalee  that^ 
these  great  conquerors  carried  on  the  most  extensive 
commerce^  until  adventurers  from  the  Grand  Nation  of! 
that  age  came^  from  the  most  remote  regions^  to  expel 
them. 

The  Portuguese  became  possessed  of  all  the  coast  of 
this  island^  the  surface  of  vrhich  is  27^000  square  miles ;» 
its  length  being  270  miles  from  Point  Pedro  to  Dondra^ 
and  its  breadth  145  miles.  The  kingdom  of  Candy^ 
situated  in  the  interior,  was  completely  surrounded  by 
the  Portuguese  settlements,  in  1505  :  they  fortified  the 
whole  coast,  and  the  wonderful  works  erected,  and  the 
expense  and  labour  bestowed  upon  that  grand  object^ 
show  die  knowledge  and  foresight  of  those  noble  and 
able  conquerors,  and  the  great  importance  which  the 
Lusitanian  heroes  attached  to  the  maritime  and  mer- 
cantile dtuation  of  the  place. 

This  island,  the  climate  of  which  is  better  than  that 
of  all  the  Coromandel  coast,  is  rich  in  its  precious  prO" 
ductions,  and  singular  in  yielding,  in  different  parts,  the 
fruits  of  quite  opposite  climates.  Its  maritime  and 
commanding  situation,  extending  over  all  the  oriental 
seas,  gires  it  unquestionable  advantages.  Its  port,  Trin^ 
comalee,  in  particular,  is  the  only  safe  shelter  during 
the  terrible  season  of  the  numsoans^  If,  in  the  revehb- 
tion  of  time,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  Eng^ 
land  should  lose  her  Indian  continental  possessions-^ 
should  she  only  retain  Ceylon,  it  may,  by  its  topogran 
phical  position,  become  to  India,  what  Great  Britain  is 
to  the  European  continent  *. 

*  Percival's  Account  of  Ceylon.  Thomson's  ^'  Account  of  Cej« 
loo,  and  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope/'  Knock's  '*  History  of  <)eyloa." 
Davy's  **  Accooat  of  the  hOifakt  of  Csg^kn  sod  its  inhalntwtfiw'?;: 


aUr  hcnaxd  ^.  Tlse  sicas  vidae  of 
cd,  agcbtdiug  to  Cckflcoofce  ac<i  Can£rc&  s 
MMOCted  to  12^,000^1  ^  Trimi  %  J»ny  kas  &mb  iii- 
Intbited^  amd  hat  prodmeed  tke  wtoti  htrmyieiol  retmiU 
eirai  m  that  countrr,  where  the  habits  are  so  SSsxeol 
Crom  oan,  and  wheie  despociam  and  barbaiiaa  kaie 
feigned  from  time  innDeinonaL  The  fimiishes  m  sain- 
tary  adsnonitkni  to  the  greatest  p«t  of  Eon^iean  na- 
tkim^  who,  boasting  of  their  dnliaatiQn,  not  only  do  not 

*  A  iirmt  qfuwtJt  J  of  rice  is  azunallj  imported  into  tlii*  island. 
71i«:  Jxmdon  chargesi  for  the  sale  of  223  tons  of  tliis  mrticie 
MMoiinted,  Moording  to  the  nme  anthoritj,  t»  the  hntge  sam   of 
UfJtHM,  f !     The  population  ia  nndemicd  bf  these  gentlemen,  who 
iitst«  it  to  be  only  HMfiM  British  subjects. 
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I  possess^  but  reject  this  institutioii-^one  of  the  best  of 
'  human  society.  The  population^  consequently^  has  im- 
proved^ and  the  Cingalese  or  natives,  though  the  most 
indolent  race  of  the  East,  have  become  mcNPe  indoi^ 
trious  through  the  escertions  of  the  able  governors,  who 
h«ve  encouraged  the  ndghbouring  nations,  especidUy 
the  Chinese,  to  settle  on  the  most  jHroductive  lands,  and 
establish  themselves  in  the  beautiful  harbours. 

This  island,  though  infissted  by  aU  sorts  of  noidooB 
animals,  is  free  from  foxes.  It  produces  in  abundamce 
all  sorts  of  fruits^  spices^  and  drugs ;  its  pearl  fisheries 
are  renowned  ;  they  are  at  present  carried  on  by  a  sort  • 
of  company :  but  the  chief  articles  of  wealth  are  dnni^ 
mon  and  pepper.  Its  public  and  private  property  may  * 
be  estimated  at  14,293,33 1/.,  and  the  produce  annually 
raised^  at  3,074,666/.  The  total  capital  of  our  posses* 
sions  in  the  Indian  Ocean  may  be  stated  at  27,509,4492, 
Further  particulars  wUl  be  found  in  the  Table. 
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!      Notes  to  the  Table  of  the  Possessions  zn  the  Indian 

Ocean. 


(A.) — Ceylon.  The  English  are  in  possession  of  the  whole 
coast,  which  completely  surrounds  the  kingdom  of  Candy.  The 
inhabitants  are  said  to  be  numerous,  and  composed  of  all  nations 
and  races.  It  is  calculated  that  the  lands  are  13,000,000  of  acres 
in  extent,  and  that  the  English  possess  about  3,000,000,  of  which 
about  1,000,000  are  cultivated.  The  productions  are  important ; 
and  though  many  of  them  are  common  to  other  parts  of  India,  some 
are  peculiar  to  this  island :  they  are,  cocoa,  cinnamon,  betel,  pepper, 
tea-plant,  coffee,  sugar^  precious  stones,  &c.  Ceylon  abounds  in 
minerals  and  precious  stones,  of  which  there  are  not  less  than 
twenty  sorts :  the  sapphire,  amethyst,  aqua  marine  and  tourmaline, 
are  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country ;  besides  the  ruby  and  ^uf- 
mand :  the  tourmalines  are  of  various  colours,  the  topaz,  blue  and 
green  sapphire,  white,  yellow,  brown  and  black  crystals,  cat's-eye,  a 
species  of  opal  cornelians  and  others  of  the  same  description  in 
great  plenty :  the  whitest  pearls  in  abundance  off  the  coast :  lead, 
tin,  and  iron  are  found  in  the  interior,  but  are  never  wrought,  or 
applied  to  any  purpose ;  there  are  also  mines  of  quicksilver,  but 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  much  wrought.  The  cultivated  lands, 
producing  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  are  taken  at  the 
low  average  of  10/.  per  acre,  including  all  buildings,  stock,  &c  ; 
the  uncultivated  are  valued  at  lOx.  Money  is  so  much  an  article 
of  commerce,  that  it  is  difficult  to  state  the  amount  of  circulating 
specie,  as  it  varies  considerably ;  the  copper  money,  being  current 
no  where  else,  remains  in  the  island. 

(B.) — The  surfeure  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius,  according  to  Abb6 
la  Caille,  is  432,080  acres,  of  which  above  100,000  are  cultivated. 
The  mountains  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  are  calculated  at 
nearly  20,000  acres.  All  the  country  is  watered  with  a  great 
number  of  rivers  and  rivulets  (Vide  Vaux  Hist.  Mauritius).  Tlie 
cultivated  lands  were  calculated  in  1811,  at  20/.  per  acre,  and  the 
uncultivated  at  1/.  per  acre.  The  productions  are,  cloves,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  other  minor  articles,  together  with  poultry,  cattle^  &c 
Port  Louis,  the  principal  town,  is  defended  by  batteries  mounting 
above  190  pieces,  aided  by  the  contiguous  island  of  Tormeliu^^ 
which  is  defended  by  sixty  mortars  of  large  calibre^  &c. ;  there  are 
several  other  works  of  defence,  which  line  the  shore  for  some  dis* 
ianoe.    The  slaves,  bnildings,  stock,  &c.,  and  other  private  pro* 
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perty  are  estimated  at  the  same  moderate  average  as  simOar  aitidci 
in  the  West  India  Colonies.  The  average  inocmie  of  tbem  poi- 
sessions  may  be  calculated  at  580,(ML,  and  the  average  cxpeod- 
itare  at  eOO,(NKM. 

£  £ 

In  18SB  the  Income  of  Ceylon  was  3(X),823,  the  EKpeadHaie  33%^ 
Ditto Manritins  245^2, ^ 228^ 


Total  £646,074  £B»l^ 


The  Commerce  of  these  Colonies  to  other  plaoea  than  Giesl 

Britain,  was  :— 

Imports  Into*  JSrportM  Itob. 

£  "i— ^ 

Ceylon,  1826  ^ 272,861  ^ laSJBBl 

Maorithn *. 372,015  345,636 


£645,776  -£472386 


Total  Commerce  :-- 


Eaniotts  to.  Imports  firoOL 

£  £ 

Oxeat  Britain,  1829 654,666  387ia26 

Other  Places,  1826 472,486  ^......^•.•.  635^776 


w»^  1 


SECTION  vin. 

BRITISH  SETTLEMENTS  IN  AFRICA. 


Cnpii*],  Agricultnre,  IiBnili,  cultivttcd  itDd  unmltinted,  I 
niiiipil.  Trade,  Shipping,  &c.  of  the  Briliih  Settlenieau  in  Africa.— Excrdonl 
of  Kagtuic]  to  eitend  hor  tntd«  In  [liote  pant  of  tbc  world  :  progreaa  of  tba 
tsniB  undrr  numsroiu  rhitrtered  unDpanln  i  targe  eipenM  incumd  in  tbe  cno 
Ute  r*ign> :  inccnuiderable  recumt  and  lown  i  tba  whole  CiAlf  oampeoMtdd  by 
lilt  important  Colony  of  tlje  Cape  of  Ooud  Hope— its  maritime  position,  im- 
niente  eilent,  tarled  production*,  trade,  beterogeneaun  population,  prirate  and 
puUic  property,  dtc  &a. 


Great  have  been  the  eflbrts  of  Great  Britain,  during 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  to  introduce  her  colonial 
system  into  Africa.  The  Portuguese  possessing  the  only 
trade  existing  there,  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Enghsh, 
aa  early  as  1536.  Elizabeth,  in  1558,  granted  a  char- 
ter to  several  merchants  "  for  the  exclusive  trade  of  the 
rivers  Gambia  and  Senegal,  and  Goree  Island."  Three 
more  chartered  companies  were  established  in  the  reigns 
of  James  and  Charles  I. ;  but  all  were  equally  ruined : 
notwithstanding  which,  a  fifth  Association  was  formed 
in  Charles  the  Second's  time.  The  coast  lying  between 
Capes  Bliime  and  Rouge,  had  been  before  erected  into 
a  province,  and  decorated  with  the  pompous  title  of 
"  Royal  Seneganibia,"  with  the  brilliant  appendages  of 
a  military  and  civil  govermnent.  However,  the  losses 
and  disappointments  of  those  engaged  in  these  enter- 
prises were  greater  even  than  their  golden  hc^>es,  and 
persevering  exertions. 

Senegal  was  delivered  to  France  in  1783,  and  con- 
quered again  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Island 
of  Goree,  with  its  Fort,  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1800.  Sierra  Leone,  and  latterly,  Fernando  del  Po, 
have  (xmtributed  to  increase  the  waste,  both  of  treasure 
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and  blood.  The  large  sum  of  318,806/.  was  expenU 
on  the  African  settlements  during  George  the  Tfakift 
reign;  of  which,  211,668/.  was  for  Sierra  Lieone:  «od 
the  expenses  of  those  settlements  since  that  monudi'f 
death  have  not  decreased,  whilst  the  waste  of  hamu 
life  has  greatly  increased*. 

But  some  compensation  for  the  large  capital  expended 
without  return  in  that  ungrateful  and  barbarous  land, 
is  found  in  the  immense  maritiiuc,  political,  and  mer- 
cantile advantages  derived  from  the  possession  of  the 
Cape.  This  first  link  in  the  chain  of  posts,  which  hoid* 
our  Indian  Empire,  is  almost  unbounded  in  the  extent 
of  its  territory.  The  cultivated  farms  extend  above  600 
miles  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  Several  colonio 
have  been  established  in  theinterior,and  the  colony, lately 
settled  on  the  Bavarian  River,  Is  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  beyond  the  last  English  settlement.  The  country 
is  described  to  be  the  most  fruitful  and  promising  ercr 
seen ;  the  scenery  of  a  singular  and  imposing  description : 
the  valleys  sheltered,  without  being  encumbered,  by  groves 
of  Mimosa  trees,  and  full  of  herds  of  wild  atiimalfi, 
guays,  S:c.  pasturing  in  undisturbed  tranquillity.  The 
immense  variety  of  birds,  grasses,  fruits,  (as  oranges, 
pomegranates,  melons,  grapes,  &c.,)  dowers,  medicinal 

■  Mr.  Keith  Douglas  ia  reported  to  have  stated  in  the  Hoose  of 
Commons,  in  July  1831,  that  down  to  the  year  1824  : — 

The  expenses  of  Sierra  Leone  amounted  to  £2,269.000 

And  from  1R24  to  1831   1,082,000 

The  Naval  expenses  from  1807  to  1824 1,630,000 

The  payments  to  Spain  and  Portugal  1,230,000 

The  expenses  on  account  of  captured  Slaves 533,003 

,    On  account  of  mix«d  commission 198,000 

Making  a  total  of    £6,942.092 
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plantSy  timber,  Sm*,  b  really  beyond  conception  \  The 
population  is  composed  of  the  most  heterogeneous  ele<*- 
ments :  French  emigrants  and  Hottentots,  EngUsh  and. 
Caffres,  Dutch  and  Negroes,  Portuguese  descendants 
and  savage  Bosghmen^  This  population,  wluch  in 
1811  was  about  90,000,  has  almost  doubled  since  thai 
time :  the  increase  of  produce  has  exceeded  that  ratio. 
The  principal  staple  articles  are  salt,  com,  and  wine» 
This  last,  from  40  tons,  which  was  the  whole  imported 
into  England  in  1812,  increased  in  1817  to  fifteen 
times  that  amount,  or  4218  tons ;  and  in  1830,  no  less 
than  1 0,483  pipes  were  imported  into  England,  accord- 
ing to  the  official  returns  ^    If  we  may  rely  upcm  the 

*  In  one  district  alone,  there  are  above  a  hundred  more  species 
of  birds  than  are  found  in  all  Europe.  Five  hundred  species  have 
been  ascertained  to  inhabit  this  possession.  Great  Britain  and  Ire* 
Itnd  have  277  species,  of  which,  142  are  land  birds,  and  135  water 
birds*  Eighty  different  aorts  of  timber  have  already  been  recog- 
nised in  this  colony. 

^  See  Barrow  on  the  distribution  of  population. 
'  *  Warre,  publication  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1823*- 
1824  :•«- 

Gaps  Wive  Imported  into  Eoglsad. 
In  1812  40  tons. 

1814  340 

1815  1.512 

1816  1,631 

1817  4,218 

1818  3,648 

1819  1,648 

1820  1,025 

1830 10,483  pipes. 

1831  6,108 

Imports  in  1831  -£332,525 

Exports       „       176,618 

SHimxo. 


dfMtt 
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EaR  IfiMiiin  I.  AsKHSy  wbA  EonpciB 
a  far^  trade  was  opened  witk  tht  Soittk  of  Afiries,  witfc 
Ae  inc&ni  Empae,  aui  widi  &e  ■Baeraos  and  nev 

1b  &ct»  fi«B  Urn 

,  te 

chow  Ok  afl  njfiiiiBk  pffscecd  to  A|afail  uDmriea  and 
riches  xasaogst  all  nataons  of  the  globe. 

Boft,  great  as  these  advaatages  aie^  thej  tolaDy 
▼amah,  when  compared  with  the  knportanoe  which  tUi 
cokny  possesses  in  r^aid  to  die  preMnralioii  of  the 
British  Kast  Indian  Em|xre.  Those  alone  who  have 
ieriouslT  considered  and  ralmlatpd  this  great  question. 


SmrrraGm 
In  1830  ... 
1831  ... 
From  the 


181 


118,383 


Cooiauttee  appointed  to  mske  an  appeal  to  the  Gorcm- 


•  Fisher  poblkhed  an  interesting  tnct  in  1813,  ia  which  he 
Udentl J  aawted,  "^  that  the  Stein  Wine  and  Cape  Madeirm,  with  a 
little  good  mamifnnent,  proper  degree  of  fining  and  kaglk  o£  keep- 
ing, woold  torpaaa  Sherrj  and  Madeira;"  thia^  howefcr^  has  not 
boan  jeteifected« 
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are  able  to  appreciate  the  prodigious  ralue  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

From  the  economical  and  statistical  data  just  given, 
it  could  be  proved  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  pro- 
duce, trade,  and  capital  of  these  possessions,  has  nearly 
doubled  since  1811 ;  but  adhering  to  the  general  plan, 
the  total  capital,  &c.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Goree, 
Senegal,  Sierra  Leone,  and  all  the  other  dependencies 
in  Africa,  is  estimated  at  6,444,398/. ;  and  the  annual 
value  of  the  productions  raised,  at  1,067,065/.  The 
Table  subjoined,  and  the  official  accounts  in  the  Notes, 
affi)rd  further  details. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  TABLE  OF  THE  BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN 

AFRICA. 

(A.)— The  average  annual  income  of  all  these  colonies  may  be 
stated  at  150,000/. ;  and  the  expenditure  at  200,000/.  :— 

Income.  Expenditure. 

Sierra  Leone  1828 £25,670 £25,670 

Cape  of  Good  Hope   ...  1824 97,167 126,194 

£122,837  £151,864 


The  Commerce  to  other  places  than  Great  Britain : — 

Import!  into.  J        Exports  from. 

Sierra  Leone  1828 ^39,911 ^6,724 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ...  1824 98,460 67,294 


£138,371 


£74,018 


Total  Commerce  of  these  Colonies  :-— 

Exports  to.         Imports  from. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ..  1829  ...  £496,703 £895,206 

Other  places  1826  ...      74,018 138,371 


<£570,721     .£1,033,577 


(B). — The  population  of  this  settlement  does  not  exceed  26,000 
souls. 


E  E  2 


SECTION  IX. 

SETTLEMENTS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Capital,  &&,  of  the  English  Settlsmmici  in  Auttrslu,  rix. ;— Van  PfnrrV 
Land — Swan  River— and  New  South  Wain,  disooirered  by  CoA A  C«Ln 

EMtUiahraint* — Trade-'Shlppiiig — Kiporu  and  Imports — FJTpnniw.  #r 

This  new  part  added  to  the  known  world  has  a  sur- 
face exceeding  that  of  Europe  by  307,000  geogrMihical 
miles;  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  under  British  dominion. 
The  enterprising  Cook  first  landed  in  the  part  now 
called  New  South  Wales  in  1770".  Banks,  on  seeiae 
the  land  covered  with  numerous  herbs,  called  it  Botanv 
Bay;  and,  in  1788,  Philips  landed  the  first  criminali 
in  Sidney  Cove,  of  whom  220  were  females.  Such 
was  the  humble  commencement  of  this  immense  colony, 
which  is  perhaps  destined  to  perform  a  principal  part  in 
human  affairs. 

The  natives  of  this  extensive  country  appear  to  be 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  the  human 
with  the  brufe  creation:  they  are,  in  general,  the  most 
weak  and  degraded  of  the  human  race.  The  quadru- 
peds are  neither  numerous  nor  of  great  strength,  and 
are  chiefly  of  the  opossum  species  :  the  kangaroo  difi^ 
from  all  animals  hitherto  known.  The  birds  are  hi 
more  numerous  than  other  animals.     The  climate,  in 

*  Cook  was  born  at  the  village  of  Manton.in  Yorkshire,  in  I7S8: 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  small  shopkeeper,  but  enlisted  in  the  navy 
as  a  common  seaman.  He  emerged  from  obscuiitf  bjr  Us  talents 
and  perseverance  ;  studied  mathematics  and  astronomjr  in  his  hours 
of  leisure  ;  and  became  one  of  the  most  scientific  naval  ofSctn  of 
the  time;  the  government  chose  bim,  in  11G8,  to  &soertain  the 
observation  of  the  approaching  transit  of  Venus  in  the  Soath  S 
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general,  ia  various  and  excellent ;  the  heat  being  never 
excessive  in  summer,  nor  the  cold  severe  in  winter. 
European  productions  and  animals  thrive  and  multiply 
amazingly.  Van  Diemen's  Land  wool  has  supplanted 
that  of  Estramadura  and  Segovia^  its  production  is 
on  the  increase ;  is  doubling — trebling.  Five  degrees 
south  of  Sidney  are  Port  Dalrymple  and  Hobart  Town  ; 
the  public  buildings  in  which,  particularly  the  hospital, 
are  magnificent,  and  vie  with  any  in  Europe.  These 
places  have  increased  in  population,  cultivation,  shipping, 
and  commerce,  in  the  same,or  perhaps  greater  proportion, 
than  New  South  Wales '.  Swan  River  lias  lately  been 
added  to  the  number  of  these  establishments,  though 
at  an  immense  distance  from  them.  This  colony,  after 
overcoming  very  considerable  difficulties,  is  likely, 
eventually,  to  become  as  prosperous  as  the  other  settle- 
ments ". 

All  the  European  productions,  plants,  fruits,  &c., 
have  been  introduced  into  these  colonies ;  but  grain, 
hemp,  and  flax,  answer  best.  The  European  domestic 
animals,  as  the  horse,  &c.,  are  propagated,  and  Merino 
sheep  are  to  be  seen  in  large  flocks.  Manufactures  of 
wool,  potteries,  breweries,  &c.,  have  attained  a  com- 
parative degree  of  prosperity.  The  population,  since 
1811,  hag  quadrupled;  the  cultivation,  commerce,  and 
industry,  have  increased  in  a  greater  ratio ;  and  the 
navigation  and  shipping  have  been  augmented  thirty-fold. 

*  Accordtng  to  the  ofiicial  papers  laid  before  parliament,  the 
expenses   of  the  establishment  of  New   South    Wales,    in    1830, 

were £242,989     7»-     7id. 

Dittogf  VanDiemen'a  Land 144,746     1        5| 

'■  See  Wentworlh'i  "  New  South  Wales  " ;  Cunningham's  "  Two 
Years  in  New  South  Wales "';  "  Friend  of  Australia ;  or.  Plans 
for  Exploring  the  Interior",  &c. ;  Oxiey's  "  Journals  of  Two  Ex- 
peditions into  the  Interior  of  New  South  Wales  " ;  Dawson's  "  Pre- 
sent State  of  Australia",  &c. 
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huiUtxjX^,  Dr.  Losja^  ;  list  Lk  p 

^  HifiiX  poundft  are  paid  br  gvremait  to  eacii  nnmmied 
woauiA,  Uiiwten  the  ages  of  18  aad  30^  who  chooses  to  emigrste  t» 
Kew  South  Wales  '^  Van  Diemen't  Land ;  the  niimber  not  to  ex- 
ceed 1^200.  The  expemes  of  the  passage  are  calculated  at  16/.  Ibr 
an  adii'  9/1  for  a  child. 
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race  and  the  civilization  of  the  world,  we  ought  to  feel 
the  highest  gratification  in  seing  300,000/.  a  year  ex- 
pended in  such  useful  and  magnificent  objects.  This 
would  be  farther  increased  at  seeing  the  British  nation 
take  immediate  possession  of  the  beautiful  Sandwich 
and  Benin  Islands,  which  are  so  closely  connected  with 
the  continent  The  wretched  state  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  extensive  groups  would  then  terminate ;  the 
communication  with  Australia  would  increase:  the 
commerce  with  Japan  would  commence;  the  British 
ch^n  round  the  world  would  be  completed  ;  and  a  just 
tribute,  not  yet  paid,  would  be  offered  to  the  manes  of 
the  great  Cook. 

The  total  amount  of  capital  of  these  extensive  coun- 
tries, yet  in  their  infancy,  is  stated  in  the  annexed 
Table :  it  has  not  been  increased,  more  than  that  of 
England,  although  there  is  little  doubt  it  has  increased 
threefold  since  1811. 
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SECTION  X. 

EAST  INDIAN  EMPIRE. 

Capital,  Population,  and  Resouroea  of  the  BritiBh  East  Indian  Empire — Riae, 
Progress,  and  Actual  State  of  that  Empire— Political  measures  and  great  men 
who  have  contributed  to  its  conquest — Lands — Productions — External  and 
Internal  Commerce — Exports  and  Imports— Shipping — Property  belonging  to 
the  East  India  Company — Private  Property — Advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  Zemindar,  Ryotfrar,  and  village  systems—-Revenue— Expenditure— 
Debt—Circulating  specie— Great  questions  relating  to  the  East  India  and 
China  Trade,  &c 


To  describe  the  lise,  progress,  and  present  state  of 
the  East  Indian  empire,  would  require  a  larger  space 
than  the  limits  of  this  work  afford ;  a  short,  but  im- 
portant sketch,  comprehending  all  the  essential  and 
leading  points  required  to  form  an  idea  of  these  im- 
mense possessions,  and  to  enable  the  reader  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  the  interesting  questions  soon  to  be 
agitated  on  the  occasion  of  the  renewal  of  the  Com- 
pany's charter,  is  all  that  can  be  given. 

The  conquest  of  British  India,  effected  by  a  com- 
pany of  merchants,  is  of  such  a  nature  and  magnitude 
as  has  never  before  been  recorded  in  ancient  or  modem 
history.  As  far  back  as  1549,  the  son  of  the  Italian, 
Cabot,  formed  a  mercantile  company,  aad  obtained  a 
royal  charter,  ''  to  trade  with  the  East  Indies. "  The 
attempts  made  to  reach  that  region  by  the  north- 
east and  north-west  passages,  in  order  to  surpass,  if 
possible,  the  Portuguese,  who  had  discovered  the  cir- 
cuitous route  by  the  Cape,  were  persevered  in  till  1 553  *• 

*  One  hundred  and  forty-one  years  before  these  attempts  were 
made,  Henry  U.^  son  of  Don  Pedro  of  Portugal,  (in  1412,)  sent 
several  vessels  towards  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  the  idea  of  diaco« 
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Willoughby  and  all  his  crew  were  frozen  to  death  in 
attempting  that  passage  ;  but  the  enterprising  Britcw 
were  not,  on  that  account,  deterred.  The  merdiants  of 
the  City  of  London  formed  a  company  composed  of 
101  "adventurers",  who  obtained  a  charter  from 
Elizabeth  in  1600'.  But  the  Portuguese,  who.thou^ 
natives  of  a  small  province,  possess  great    knowledge 

vering  India.  This  great  Portogucse,  a  descendant,  <m  the  side  rf 
his  mutlier,  Fhilipa,  of  the  great  Englishman,  Kdtrard  III.,  ili- 
recteil  >UI  his  tulenta,  his  energies,  and  his  life,  to  that  gnvt 
ohjuct.  His  judicious  plans  were  prosecuted  with  the  giM- 
est  perseverance,  till,  in  1486,  Diaz,  passing  the  southern  exti^ 
mitj  of  Africa,  diacnvereil  Caho  das  Tormentas,  M-hicfa  imate  wm 
very  properly  changed  by  King  John  of  Portugal,  to  Caho  del  B» 
Kspernnza,  or  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With  the  view  of  keepiiw 
alive  the  hope  of  Indian  discovery,  the  courageous  Parva,  and 
the  determined  Cavilba  travelled  to  India  overland.  The  giotf 
Vasco  dc  Gama,  commanding  a  Seet  composed  of  the  San  Gabriel, 
the  San  Ra&el,  and  a  caravel,  arrived  at  Calicut  oo  the  ever  me- 
norahle  22d  May,  J  498;  his  brother,  Paulo,  wns  the  vic«-adnuial 
of  this  great  fleet,  whose  total  tonnage  amounted  to  270  tons  l-- 
Howevcr,  hy  Euch  slender  means  this  great  object  was  accomnliabed 
by  the  Purtiiguese,  while  Columbus  and  Pinzan,  under  the  jwitrao- 
age  of  a  .Spanish  woman,  had  discovered  another  hemisphere  of  aa 
less  importance.  The  worlds  thua  discovered,  and  to  be  diacovnnrf 
in  future,  were  divided  and  partitioned  by  a  solemn  treaty,  anuog 
the  Sjianiards,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Pope,  who,  aJ«-ays  inter- 
meddling iu  the  territorial  affairs  of  this  world,  fulminated  a  tre- 
mendoua  bull,  putting  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church,  and  exoan- 
municatiiig  nil  sovereigns  and  kings  who  should  dare  to  rcaorl  to 
those  countries,  without  the  eK])ress  license  of  Queen  Elixabvth  af 
Castile ;  white  to  King  Manuel  of  Portugal,  that  modem  Ramtaa 
pontiff  granted  the  navigation,  conquest,  and  trade  of  Ethioptt, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India :  much  more  indt^ed  than  all  the  pontilb 
of  aneietU  Rome  could  have  imi^ned.  Thus  began  th<-  cmtqiMH 
<if  India  by  the  Europeans- 

•  September  22d,  ISHB,  the  Lord  Mayor  called  a  roeetiug  at 
Founders'  Hall,  and  a  capiul  of  30,1 13/.  6*.  Bd-  was  subscribed  far 
trading  to  India. 
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and  heroism,  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  extensive 
Indian  commerce  * :  the  English,  commanded  by  Down- 
ton,  joined  the  ferocious  Mongolians,  to  exterminate 
them  ^.  Such  was  the  first  step  of  British  policy  (1614) 
to  make  themselves  absolute  masters  of  the  Indian 
trade. 

In  1622,  they  followed  the  same  policy  and  line  of 
conduct,  in  assisting  the  Persians  to  massacre  and  expel 
the  Portuguese  from  Ormus  :  while  the  calculating 
Dutch,  who  had  the  same  object  in  view,  retaliated  upon 

*  The  knowledge^  courage^  and  excellent  financial  dispositions 
which  the  Portuguese  displayed  in  the  conquest  of  India,  can  only 
be  compared  with  the  admirable  financial  and  economical  measures 
which  the  great  Cortez  was  adopting  in  another  part  of  the  world 
at  the  same  epoch.  At  the  same  time  that  Cortez>  having  conquered 
the  vast  empire  of  Mexico,  was  exploring  the  sea  and  archipelago 
of  California,  and  selecting  proper  ports  and  stations,  Albuquerque 
was  also  choosing  the  best  ports  in  the  Indian  archipelago,  attend- 
ing to  the  finances  and  doubling  the  revenue  of  Malacca,  and  con* 
stituting  that  place  the  key  to  the  navigation  of  those  seas.  How* 
ever,  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  Indian  conquests, 
through  the  hostility  of  the  Venetians,  English,  and  Dutch,  and 
from  their  own  comparatively  small  skill  in  navigation,  were  very 
considerable.  Faria  gives  an  account  stating,  that  from  1412  to 
1640,  956  vessels  sailed  frx>m  Portugal,  of  which  150  were  entirely 
lost ;  and  in  which  he  supposes  that  no  less  than  100,000  people 
perished.  But  the  bad  conduct  of  many  of  the  Portuguese  governors, 
and  the  entire  neglect  with  which  Philip  II.  treated  the  aifairs  and 
conquest  of  India,  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  advantages  and 
success  of  the  English  and  Dutch  against  the  Portuguese,  and  led 
to  their  almost  total  expulsion  from  a  country  they  had  conquered 
^ath  so  much  courage  and  ability. 

^  One  hundred  and  ^re  years  before  the  English  acted  in  this 
manner  against  the  Portuguese,  the  Venetians,  actuated  by  the 
worst  passion  that  can  pervade  a  nation — mercantile  avarice,  tent 
their  carpenters  and  shipbuilders  to  construct  a  fleet  for  the  Sultan, 
with  the  ne&rious  intention  of  exterminating  and  destroying  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Indian  ocean :  but  the  fleet  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  the  Portuguese  Almeida,  in  1508. 
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the  English,  by  driving  them  from  the  islands  of  Lan- 
doire  and  Piito  in  1619,  and  by  torturing-,  persecuting, 
and  putting  thera  to  death  at  Amboynain  1623.  No<- 
withstanding  these  persecutions  and  cruelties,  the  Com- 
pany's affairs  were  flourishing ;  an  account  was  pre- 
sented to  the  parliament  in  1624,  by  Munn,  the 
deputy-governor  of  the  company,  showing-  that  tiwr 
commerce  amounted  to  1,255,444/,  per  annum. 

But  a  new  competitor,  France,  stepped  forward  into 
the  arena,  to  contest  this  rich  trade.  The  French  East 
India  Company  was  established  in  1664  ;  and  the  mer- 
chants of  that  country  were  forwarding  their  specula* 
tions  in  India,  while  the  British  people  were  even  more 
clamorous  than  at  present  for  a  "free  trade",  and 
against  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company. 
However,  that  noisy  and  obstinate  opposition  did  not 
disturb  the  march  of  British  'perseverance.  The  smiil 
villages  of  Sootanutty,  Girrindpore,  and  Calcutta,  a- 
tuated  along  the  banks  of  "Father"  Ganges,  were 
bought  in  1698 ;  at  this  time,  the  whole  territory  of 
the  Company  was  only  three  railes  in  extent*.  Such 
was  the  limited  foundation  upon  which  the  British 
Indian  empire  was  to  be  raised  :  M-e  shall  soon  see  what 
immense  extension  it  has  received  in  1.30  years. 

Two  rival  English  East  India  Companies  were  dis- 
puting among  themselves,  and  contending  for  the  tnide, 

.,  ■  About  this  time  theze  were  four  classes  of  mercbanU,  all  «f 
whom  were  cntitltid  to  trade  to  India  under  certain  drcuinstaB««: 
1st.  Tbe  Original  Company,  who  possessed  ail  the  establishments : 
2nd.  Tlic  New  Company  was  authorised  lo  trade  unreserredli: 
3rd.  The  subscribers  of  the  "  General  Society  **,  who  cfao«e  to  tnulr, 
each  on  his  own  account ;  4th.  The  separate  traders,  who  w«n  w 
far  legalized,  that  ail  the  ships  Gcnt  out  by  them  before  1608,  mif^t 
prosecute  one  voyage,  which  might  be  lengthened  to  any  pwiod  W 
country  voyages. 
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advantages,  and  profits.  At  length,  Godolphin  was 
chosen  arbitrator  of  their  differences;  he  gave  his 
mighty  award  in  1702,  and  the  two  corporate  bodies 
were  united*.  The  great  power  resulting  from  that 
well-advised  union  was  not  suffered  to  remain  idle  ;  the 
combined  companies  soon  began  to  act  in  a  military  as 
well  as  in  a  mercantile  capacity. 

The  deposed  Rajah  of  Tanjore  implored  the  aid  of 
the  British  merchants ;  which  they  afforded  him,  on  a 
promise  of  the  territory  of  Devicotah.  The  British,  in 
the  mean  time,  took  possession  of  Tanjore ;  but  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  the  deposed  Rajah,  on  condition  of 
being  confirmed  in  it  (1749).  By  the  treaty  of  Ponr 
dicherry,  (26th  December,  1754,)  the  French  and  Eng^ 
lish  commissioners  agreed,  **  that  both  nations  must  with- 
draw from  all  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  native 
princes."  The  signatures  to  this  treaty  were  scarcely 
dry,  when  this  article  was  infringed*  In  June,  1767, 
the  Subahdar  of  Bengal  was  deposed ;  Chandenagore 
was  taken  from  the  French ;  the  British  military  power 
was  consolidated  by  Clive,  at  the  battle  of  Plassy  (April, 
1759) ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  not  only  were  all 
vestiges  of  French  sway  annihilated,  but  the  Prince  of 
Deccan,  after  being  obliged  to  cede  large  possessions, 
engaged ''  never  to  suffer  any  Frenchman  in  his  empire." 

At  this  time  almost  all  Hindostan  was  subject  to  the 
Mahrattas.  Abdallah,  Prince  of  Eastern  Persia,  di- 
rected their  forces  against  the  company ;  but  the  hor- 
rible slaughter  at  Paniput,  and  the  battle  of  Putna, 
(1761,)  had  the  effect  of  enlarging  the  territories  of  the 
Association,  and  increasing  tliMS  amount  of  the  tribute 

*  In  July,  1702^  an  Act  for  the  Uni<m  of  the  two  Companies 
passed  the  Oreat  Seal. 
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paid  to  them  by  the  emperor'.  The  dividing  principle 
and  cunning  system,  adopted  by  tJiose  practised  con- 
querors, the  Romans,  of  aiding  one  sovereigti  agsinst 
another  in  order  to  subdue  both  and  seize  their  posses- 
aions,  was  strictly  followed  by  the  company.  Warroi 
Hastings  extended  and  completed  it,  by  bribery,  crudly, 
and  tyranny.  He  contracted  with  the  Nabob  of  Oude, 
"  that  he  should  pay  him  forty  lacs  of  rupees,  and  a 
monthly  allowance  for  the  British  troops,  on  conditko 
of  receiving  his  aid  to  exterminate  the  Hohillas."  Their 
army  was  of  course  beaten ;  and,  during  three  days, 
their  camp  plundered,  villages  burned,  country  hid 
waste,  and  the  people  butchered ;  while  the  English 
were  cool  spectators  of  this  massacre  and  spoliatian 
(L774).  Hastings,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  las 
own  system  of  bribery.  The  concubine  of  Japier  gaTe 
lum  immense  sums  to  be  appointed  guardian  to  tlie 
little  Dowlah,  against  custom,  justice,  and  the  rig;hts  of 
others.  Nor  was  she  the  only  one  who  bribed  that 
corrupt  governor.  The  Viceroy  Nundicomar,  having 
accused  Hastings  of  receiving  many  other  corrapt  gifts, 
was  cruelly  hanged  on  the  pretext  of  forgery,  amidst 
the  tears  of  his  subjects,  and  for  a  crime  not  deemed 
capital  by  the  la\^s  of  India.  The  enormous  extortiou 
and  cruelties  of  the  English  Verres,  were  horrible  and 
beyond  imagination :  they  were  exposed  by  Burke  in 
a  trial  which  lasted  seven  years ;  but  humanity  and 
justice  were  unavenged.  The  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  sensible  of  his  merits  as  a  goTenior\ 


•  "  Pindary  and  Mahmtta  Ware" :— a  collection  of 
''  There  is  no  questiDii  of  the  abilities  and  tnlenta  of  Hastlnp  m 
a  governor  and  servant  of  tbe  Company  ;  but  one 
nor  rcntembcr  without  horror,  the   cruelties  and  extaitMO> 
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And  aware  of  the  able  and  successful  maimer  in 
be  had  forwarded  their  interests,  rewarded  that  ii 
mous  monster  with  an  annuity  of  5000/L  for  28|  years ; 
besides  paying  the  expenses  of  the  prosecution,  amount- 
ing to  70,000/. 

In  1786,  Comwallis,  a  better  minded  man,  took  pos- 
session of  the  East  India  government.  The  soil  of 
India  was  considered  the  exclusive  property  of  the  sove- 
reign of  die  country* :  he  was,  in  &ct,  the  only  landed 
proprietor.  The  Zemindars  were  the  mere  revenue 
collectors  of  the  Great  Mogul :  the  Zemindardiip  was 
hereditary,  but  they  could  neither  sell  nor  alienate  that 
privilege :  the  peasants  were,  after  the  sovereign,  the 
real  owners  of  the  land.  Comwallis,  with  the  most 
laudable  as  well  as  economical  intentions,  declared  the 
Zemindars  to  he  the  actual  landowners.  Thus,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  arrangement,  the  East  India  revenues 
proceed  from  the  Zemindars,  as  a  sort  of  land  tax.  The 
peasants  were  entirely  dispossessed,  being  declared  the 
tenants  of  the  Zemindars.  This  plan  brought  about 
a  complete  revolution  of  property  and  finance  in  India : 
the  terrific  and  disastrous  effects  at  the  time,  and  whidi 
have  not  yet  entirely  subsided,  happened  against  the  plans, 
views,  and  feelings  of  the  governor.  However,  the  im- 
pulse given  by  this  measure  to  the  native  cultivators  and 


bated  to  him  by  the  ablest  men  of  £ogland,  seyeral  of  whom  had 
no  direct  interest  in  the  prosecution  itself. 

•  Malcolm^  in  his  excellent  Work  on  Central  India^  nysy  that 
''  the  right  of  the  cultivators  to  the  property  of  the  soil  was  never 
disputed ; " — "  the  field  that  his  father  had  tilled^  was  his  own,  and 
the  inheritance  of  his  children ;  the  monarch  being  entitled  to  a  tax 
of  10  per  cent,  for  his  support."  No  doubt  the  right  might  be  s<v 
but  an  uninterrupted  series  of  centuries  of  vexation  and  usurpation, 
and  conquest^  had  rendered  that  right  almost  extinct. 
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proprietors,  and  the  inducement  afforded  to  bring  lands 
into  cultivation,  and  improve  those  already  under  ttllagr, 
have  fully  compensated  for  its  disadvantages.  Indeed, 
before  the  permanent  settlement,  no  native  would  devote 
either  capital  or  labour  to  the  improvement  of  the  land 
or  mode  of  culture,  convinced  as  he  was,  that  the  arbi- 
trary government  would  raise  the  assessment  in  propor- 
tion as  the  produce  was  greater.  The  good  Cornwalli*, 
aware  that  this  principle  is  the  main  cause  of  the  decline 
and  downfal  of  empires,  attempted  to  counteract  it; 
and,  more  candid  than  the  British  legislature,  enter- 
tained the  most  sincere,  dbinterested,  and  philanthropic 
ideas,  about  that  wretched  and  unfortunate  country. 

Parliament  (1782)  made  a  solemn  declaration,  "that 
to  pursue  schemes  of  conquest,  and  extend  dominion  in 
India,  are  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour, 
and  the  power  of  the  British  nation."  We  shall  aee 
how  this  hypocritical  and  uncalled  for  declaration  was 
fulfilled.  It  was  scarcely  known  by  Matthews,  when 
betook  Bidnapore(I783),Caunpore, Maujalore,&'c.,&c., 
besides  immense  treasures.  A  triple  alliance  was  formed 
with  the  Nizam  and  the  Mahrattas  against  Tippoo :  the 
redoubts  of  Seringapatara  were  attacked :  that  prince 
ceded  one  half  of  the  Mysore,  paid  3,300,000/.,  and  de- 
livered two  of  his  sons  as  hostages'. 

•  To  show  how  awkwardly  the  native  Princes  of  India,  eren  of 
most  renown,  have  conducted  their  military  affairs  and  wars  ngsinst 
the  English,  let  us  hear  what  General  Munro  says  of  the  so  mncli 
celebrated  military  operations  of  Tippoo.  "  Cruelty  and  deceit 
were  the  two  great  engines  of  his  power :  it  would  have  been  death 
for  any  man  to  be  known  as  one  who  could  speak  or  read  Engliali : 
intercepted  correspondence  gave  him  no  insight  into  our  intended 
movements.  Wc  found  most  of  the  intercepted  letters  of  the  Ute 
and  former  wars,  lying  unopened ;  so  that  we  might  bare  tared 
ounelve*  the  trouble  of  uaing  a  cipher." — (Muaro's  Life  aad  Cos- 
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The  e£&ots  of  the  French  Revolution  were  felt  in  the 
remote  extremes  of  India.  All  the  French  establish** 
ments^  including  Pondicherry^  were  taken  (1795);  and 
the  Dutch«  who  in  former  times  abused  their  extensive 
power  in  India,  cutting  down  the  spice  trees,  and  tor- 
turing their  fellow  creatures,  were  now  also  expelled  *• 
Ceylon,  Banda,  MoluccEis,  Amboyna,  Sec,  were  cap- 
tured. The  brave  Tippoo  thought  of  recovering  his 
lost  possessions :  he  trusted  to  French  promises,  and 
was,  of  course,  deceived.  Seringapatam  was  stormed, 
ajul  the  prince  killed.  But  the  Nizam,  to  engage  the 
protection  of  the  Company,  ceded  his  moiety  the  very 
next  year. 

The  Nabob  of  Surat  was  forced  to  exchange  his 
dominions  for  a  pension  of  10,000/*  per  annum.  The 
Nabob  of  Furruckabad  was  compelled  to  cede  all  his 
poasessioDS  for  a  similar  one  of  108,000  rupees.  The 
Nabob  of  Arcot  died ;  and  the  Company's  servants 
placed  his  nephew  on  the  nominal  throne,  reserving  for 
themselves  all  the  real  power.  The  Rajah  of  Berar, 
by  a  tieaty  (1803),  ceded  Cuttack  and  the  territory  of 
Bhurtpore ;  signed  another  jconvention  in  1805 ;  deli- 
vered up  his  sons ;  paid  20  lacs  of  rupees ;  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Company  all  the  territories  before  granted 
to  him  ^. 

But  in  spite  of  all  these  advantageous  conquests,  the 
Company  was  several  times  greatly  embarrassed.  As 
far  back  as  July  1712,  a  deficiency  of  above  a  million 

respondence.) — If  a  knowledge  of  the  designs  and  movements  of 
the  enemy  oHistitutes  one  of  the  principles  of  the  art  of  war ;  the 
great  military  Tippoo  did  not  cure  much  about  it. 

■  Orme's  "  History  of  the  Military  Transactions  of  the  British 
Nation  in  Ilindostan^  from  the  year  1745." 

^  For  the  amount  of  subsidies  received  from  native  princes  and 
ceded  countries^  see  Table  XI. 
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was  declared  :  loans  upon  loans  were  contracted ;  anj 
the  privileges  were  periodically  renewed,  Pitt,  ie 
1784,  passed  an  Act  establishing  a  Board  of  Control, 
composed  of  six  pri\'y  counsellors,  to  superintend  the 
territorial  concerns  of  the  Company :  the  Court  of 
Proprietors  was  not  to  have  power  against  the  acts  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  which  might  be  approved  by 
the  lioard.  But  the  cry  against  monopoly  was  iiicrea!- 
ing  «ith  time,  and  the  growing  knowledge  of  mercau- 
tile  affairs.  In  1813,  it  hecame  quite  general;  and 
the  important  Act  of  '*  Indian  Free  Trade "  bccanu 
necessary,  both  for  the  Company  and  the  public  *.  Bj 
this  Act  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  oj)en  ;  the  com- 
merce to  China  being  reserved  for  the  Coinpanv :  the 
territorial  and  commercial  branches  were  separated,  as 
well  as  all  accounts  relating  to  them ;  and  the  King 
was  empowered  to  create  a  "  Bishop  of  India,  and  three 
Archdeacons,  to  be  paid  by  the  Company." 

However,  the  Indian  conquest  was  not  yet  com- 
pleted ;  another  pretext  was  required  to  accomplish 
it,  which  soon  offered.  War  was  declared,  in  1814, 
against  the  Nepaul ;  the  ultimate  result  of  which 
was,  that  it  came  under  British  dominion.  The 
last  Paishwah  of  the  Mahrattas  was  compelled  to 
transfer  Ahraednuggur  and  many  other  territories  to 
the  Company ;  and  the  capital  of  the  Guzerat  was 
likewise  ceded,  in  virtue  of  another  treaty  with  the 
Rajah  of  Baroda.  At  last,  the  warlike  Pindatwa.  in- 
timately attached  to  the  fortunes  of  the  Mahrattas, 
struggled  for  their  independence,  but  in  vain  ;  they  were 
brought   under   submission    and    subjection    one    after 

■  ^:)  Gb).  III.,  cap.  52.— This  Act  renewed  the  declorBtion.  db- 
eluiming  nil  viuu'n  of  conquest  or  dominion. — Also  53  Geo.  HI.. 
rnp.  155.  July,  Ifil^. 
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another.  Bajee  Row  abdicated  his  throne,  abandoned 
Deccan,  and  exchanged  his  empire  for  a  pension  of  eight 
lacs  of  rupees. 

There  were  no  more  great  nations  in  Hindostan  to 
be  conquered  :  but  another  empire  was  not  far  off. 
The  Burmese  having  encroached  on  the  territories  of  the 
Company,  an  expensive  war,  accompanied  by  loss  of 
hfe  and  treasure,  was  undertaken  against  them  ;  for  all 
which  they  paid  in  the  end  *.  They  were  defeated  at 
Prome;  and  the  Knglish  took  Ava,  their  capital.  By 
the  treaty  of  Yandaboo,  the  British  retain  Arracan, 
Kavay,  Merguy,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  the  Burmese  are 
bound  to  pay  a  crore  of  rupees ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  territories  of  tlie  Gwickers  were  seized  by  the 
Company's  agents,  "  on  account  of  the  liquidation  of  a 
debt." 

Such  have  been  the  steps,  the  policy,  the  measures, 
and  the  perseverance,  by  which  a  company  of  British 
merchants  have  not  only  expelled  all  other  Europeans 
from  India  ^  but  become  conquerors  of  an  empire  of 
514,000  square  miles  in  extent,  peopled  by  numberless 
distinct  nations,  speaking  above  300  different  languages', 
and  constituting  a  population  of  above  89  millions  and  a 
half,  besides  the  dependent  territories  under  the  protec- 

"  While's  "  Political  Ilixtory  of  the  extraordinary  Events  which 
led  to  the  Bunneae  Wur." — Jlarshall,  "  Narrative  of  the  Narsl 
Operations  in  Ava  during  the  Burmese  AV'ar." 

"  At  the  general  peace,  the  English  gmnted  to  the  Dutch  and 
French  some  of  their  ancient  settlements.  But  should  any  mis- 
understanding or  war  arise  between  tboise  nations,  they  will  imnie- 
diatelv  foil  again  under  British  dominion. 

«  The  principal  languages  of  the  Hindus  are  Famieul,  Teloyoo, 
Muyaliin,  and  Canarese.  Kennedy,  "  Researches  into  the  origin 
and  affinity  of  the  principal  Languages  of  Asia  and  Europe". — 
Hamilton's  "  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Description 
of  Hindostan  ",  &c. 

¥  ?  '1 
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tion  of  the  Company,  which  exceeds  614,000  aqone 
miles.    (Tables  I.  and  II.  at  the  end  of  this  Section.) 

But  looking  at  its  grand  results  as  affecting'  the  Inp- 
piness  of  the  human  race,  it  must  be  confessed  ^ 
never  has  a  conquest  turned  out  more  advantageons  wti 
bene6cial.  All  the  immense  Indian  territories  fane 
been  concentrated  in  a  powerful  confederation  :  a  lam 
riier,  immense  deserts,  and  lofty  mountains,  osB- 
stitute  the  strongest  barriers  against  foreign  iim- 
sion  by  land  * ;  while  an  extensive  sea  coast,  md 
the  mighty  maritime  power  of  Britain,  defend  it  by 
sea.  A  great  power,  a  central  government,  wiselv  and 
humanely  presiding  over  and  commanding  all  this  coo- 
federation — all  this  immense  amalgamation  of  stated, 
has  put  an  end  to  all  the  conflicting  elements,  and  to 
all  the  civil  wars  wnged  by  numberless  and  cruel  tyrants 
perpetually  contending  for  empire :  rapacity,  tvrMinv, 
plunder,  massacre,  and  savage  cruelty,  have  entireir 
ceased. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Indian  Government,  bj 
a  blind  and  misguided  avarice,  still  promotes  the  moa 
horrible  and  cruel  superstitions,  by  drawing  a  revenue 
firom  them  "*.     But  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 

'  "  Exciirsiona  over  the  Himalaya  iMountainE  ",  by  Skinner, 
''  Instance  Juggernaut,  Tripety,  Gya.  &c.  Boine  of  the  boTTid 
rites  are,  "  swinging  iii  the  air  by  means  of  an  iron  book  fixed  in 
the  fleshy  part  of  the  loias  ;  swinging  n-itb  the  bead  downwank 
from  a  book  fastened  to  the  foot :  ten  rupees  are  paid  to  the  Com- 
pany for  the  one,  and  two  for  the  other ;  to  say  nothing  of  Jugger- 
naut, the  temples  of  Fcjiirry,  Trijiety,  and  Allabyad  : — 24  mils 
from  Poonah  there  are  300  prostitutes  maintained  to  worship  tlM 
idol,  and  100  men,  whose  characters  are  as  bad." — ^(Poynder  again&t 
Chaplin.)  Free  from  any  party  spirit,  the  misguided  finuacial 
views  of  the  Company  in  continuing  exactions  of  Hiidi  u  horribk 
nature  must  be  deeply  r^retted.     The  prateitt  all^ei 
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Company,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  own  true  interests, 
will  gradually  put  an  end  to  all  these  partial  evils ; 
while  its  capital,  and  maritime  superiority,  have  com- 
municated a  great  impulse  to  all  the  principal  sources 
of  Indian  prosperity. 

Let  us  see  how  these  salutary  effects  have  been  felt 
since  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  this  inquiry.  As 
soon  as  civil  war  ceased  and  conquest  was  at  end,  the 
population  increased  in  almost  every  state.  ''  In  Delhi, 
one  of  the  principal  districts,"  says  Fortescue,  before 
the  Lords'  Committee,  **  when  we  took  possession  of  it, 
there  were  about  600  deserted  villages  ;  and  now,  400 
of  them  are  repeopled  by  the  descendants  of  those  who 
had  a  right  of  property  in  those  villages."  The  same 
effect  has  been  experienced  generally  throughout  India, 
and  in  the  large  capitals  of  the  different  states  the 
population  is  immense.  Thus  the  population,  which  in 
1811  was  estimated  by  Colquhoun  at  40  millions,  was 
considered  by  Hamilton,  in  1822,  to  be  83  millions, 
and  is  now,  according  to  the  latest  official  returns, 
89,577,206.  (Table  I.)  Agriculture  and  produce  have 
augmented  in  a  relative  or  greater  ratio.  The  evidence 
before  the  Lords'  Committee  states,  "  that  the  land  in 
Berar,  which  was  before  of  little  value,  has  become  very 
high  priced :  the  lands  of  Bengal  have  reached  the 
price  of  54  years'  purchase "  : — one  of  the  witnesses 
states,  that  **  lands  have  been  sold  during  the  year, 
whose  sale  averaged  36  times  the  whole  government 
revenue  of  those  states " ;  and  that  ''  the  rights  origi- 

interference  in  Hindu  superstitions  "  is  not  a  sufficient  excuse.  It 
appears,  by  the  statement  of  Heber,  that  5397  widows  were  burnt 
alive  from  1815  to  1824 :  by  the  humane,  just,  and  powerful  inter- 
ference of  the  government,  all  such  barbarous  cruelties  and  human 
sacrifices  have  been  prevented. 
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luiUy  attached  to  the  Zemhidarships   had   become  vDtth 
360  years'  purchase." 

Spanish  America  was  in  possession  of  the  supplv  rf 
indigo  to  Europe,  when  the  trade  to  India  was  opeoed 
to  British  activity  and  capital,  at  the  epoch  abort. 
mentioned.  British  adventurers  and  planters  soon  woa 
off,  lo  apply  their  capital  and  exert  their  skill  on  InHw 
soil  :  one  individual  (Davison)  held  noless  than  100,0M 
acres  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant!  (See  Evidentt, 
&c.)  No  wonder  the  Spaniards  and  Americans  wrre 
superseded  in  the  Kuropean  markets.  This  prodnctiao 
has  increased  amazingly.  In  1813,  the  total  value  of 
indigo  raised  was  1  crore,  46  lacs,  12,048  rupees;  bat 
in  1828,  its  value  more  than  doubled  that  sum,  aniotinl' 
ing  to  2  crores,  9'i  Incs,  53,615  rupees.  The  export 
of  this  article  had  increased  more  than  50  per  cent.; 
ond  the  average  value  of  the  indigo  exported  from  Cal- 
cutta in  the  late  years  has  been  estimated  at  2^500  OOOL 
(Asiatic  Journal.)  This  wonderful  increase  of  produce 
and  mercantile  speculation,  has  been  chiefly  occasioned 
by  the  application  of  the  capital  and  industry  of  from 
500  to  1,000  European  planters,  the  total  of  Eu- 
ropeans being  about  2,000,  (Table  HI.)  who  Jiare 
not  erni  the  right  of  holding;  fand,  to  the  miserably 
defective  system  of  Indian  agriculture.  (See  Evidence.) 
If  the  Britibli  people  were  allowed  to  settle  and 
hold  land,  capital  and  industry  would  be  equally  di- 
rected to  the  cultivation  of  silk,  sugar,  cotton,  and 
coffee  ;  and  the  same  or  similar  effects  might  be  expected 
in  I'egard  to  these  articles. 

However,  the  exports  and  imports  have  greatly  in- 
creased. From  the  papers  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  appears  that  previous  to  the  renewal  of 
the  Charter  (1813),  the  aggregate  value  of  all  sorts  of 
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merchandise  exported  from  England  to  India  (exclusive 
of  China)  did  not  amount  to  one  million  a  year:  in 
18 14,  the  amount  of  merchandise  exported  from  India 
was  870,179/.  ;  in  1824,  it  reached  3,057,741/.,  while 
the  private  trade  had  increased,  in  the  same  period,  ten- 
fold ; — in  fine,  the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports, 
in  1829,  reached  10,329,51:8/.— the  imports  into  India 
being  4,100,264/.,  and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain 
6,2 1 8,284/.  Table  IV.  shews  the  Exports  and  Imports  ; 
Tahle  V.  sh^ws  the  sale  amount  of  the  goods  sold  at 
the  Company's  sales  in  each  year  from  1816  to  1830. 
The  shipping  employed  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  agriculture  and  commerce.  According  to  the  above- 
mentioned  authority,  it  amounted,  previous  to  1813, 
to  only  about  42,000  tons. 

The  extenial  and  internal  trade  of  Bombay  amounted, 
according  to  the  last  ofHcial  accounts,  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  6,931,381  sicca  rupees;  that  of  Madras  to 
48,684,429  sicca  rupees ;  and  that  of  Bengal  to 
89,140,258  sicca  rupees,  or  11,142,535/.  in  British 
currency,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  (Table  VI.) 
The  exports  and  imports  of  Calcutta  in  each  year, 
from  1814  to  182S,  are  shewn  in  Table  VII.  In  the 
last  year,  the  former  amounted  to  8,730,000/.,  and  the 
latter  to  4,150,000/. 

But  what  are  the  revenues,  the  expenditure,  and  the 
debts  of  this  extraordinary  mercantile  and  political 
government  t  What  has  been  their  progress  within 
the  period  of  this  inquiry,  and  what  is  their  present 
state  T 

There  are  three  governments  ruling  over  this  im- 
mense empire,  under  the  humble  name  of  Presidencies- 
Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  revenues  arising 
from  the  origpna!  possessions  of  the  Company  in  these 
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Presidencies,  in  1811,  amounted  to  8,720,591/.;  ad 
the  subsidies  from  the  ceded  and  conquered  nmntiia 
amounted  to  7,958,609/.  (Table  VIII.)  ;  making  a  gnod 
total  of  16,679,198/.  But  the  military  expenses,  in 
the  same  yenr,  amounted  to  7,975,995/.,  or  almost  ow 
half  of  that  large  sum  ;  and  the  civil,  judicial,  and  mt- 
line  expenses,  amounting  to  13,909,903/,,  absoriMJ 
nearly  all  the  rest ;  leaving  the  sum  of  2,769,315/.  ■ 
the  net  revenue,  after  defraying  all  the  expenses.  But 
the  effects  of  free  trade  were  favourable  to  the  revenue: 
British  capital  gave  greater  employment  to  the  nativet; 
and,  in  1818,  the  revenue  reached  19,392,002/.;  the 
military  expenditure  was  10,451,856/.;  and  the  net 
revenue  l,8ti3,38T/.  In  1826,  the  gross  revenue  in- 
creased  to  21,096,966/.,  and  the  military  expenditure  to 
12,881,525/.;  in  18-27,  the  former  reached  above  23 
milliond ;  and  in  1829  (the  last  account  published),  it 
is  estimated  at  23,097,341/.;  the  military  expense*  at 
0,445,707/.  ;  the  total  expenditure,  including  civil,  judi- 
cial, buildings,  fortifications,  &;c.,  &c.,  at  19,536,919/., 
and  the  net  revenue  at  3,560,422/.  (Tables  V'lH.  and 
IX.)  Such  has  been  the  progress  of  the  total  groK 
revenue,  and  the  relative  diminution  of  expenditure. 
Tlic  'i'able  shows  the  progress,  not  only  in  the  dtfierent 
years,  but  in  each  of  the  Presidencies. 

Table  X.  shows  ui  detail  the  various  heads  and  sources 
of  this  revenue.  The  principal  of  these  is  the  income 
arising  from  land,  which  constitutes  about  two-thirds  of 
tlie  whole  income  of  the  Company.  In  the  latest  year 
for  which  the  accounts  are  made  u]>,  this  branch  alone 
produced  above  14,000,000/.  sterling:  ami  its  produce 
would  greatly  increase  if  a  more  hbcral  and  judicious 
economical  system  were  adopted. 

The  other  heads  of  Indian  revenue  appear 
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Table  X.:  and  in  Table  IX.  will  be  found  an  ac- 
count of  the  receipt  from  native  princes,  or  from  ceded 
and  conquered  countries  :  which  amounted  in  1828-29 
to  the  large  sum  of  8,066,271A 

But  coming  to  general  results:  it  appears  by  the 
official  account  made  by  the  Auditor-General  of  the 
East  India  Company  (Melville), "  that  the  gross  terri- 
torial revenue,  during  the  fourteen  years  ending  in 
18-i9,amounted  to  284,804,085/. ;  but  the  gross  charges 
during  the  same  period  amounted  to  304,188,859/.; 
exhibiting  a  deficit  of  19,384,774/.  The  amount  of 
the  charges  incurred  in  India  was  278,911,464/.;  whereof 
the  proportion  of  military  charges  was  137,253,467/. ; 
and  of  civil  charges  117,606,336/.;  the  interest  of 
the  debt  24,051,666/.  ;  the  expenses  of  St  Helena 
13,915,134/. :  the  remainder  was  for  charges  incurred 
in  England,  amounting  to  23,9 15, 1 34/.,  including 
1,300,000/.  paid  on  account  of  the  loan  : — the  total  ex- 
penses of  tlie  East  India  House  amounting  to  360,000/. 
a  year. " " 

However,  the  debt  of  the  Company  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  their  resources  and  territories,  the  value  of 
their  possessions,  and  tlic  large  subsidies  received  from 
the  native  princes,  (Table  IX.)  The  territorial  debt 
exceeds  39  millions ;  the  floating  debt  7  millions ;  both 
together,  in  1828,  to  47,506,558/.  The  commercial 
debt  was  exceedingly  small,  only  amounting  to  167,443/., 
the  grand  total  of  both  being  47,672,001/.  The  assets 
were  25,955,1 1 IL,  leaving  therefore,  21,716,890/.,  as  the 
total  amount  of  debt.  (Table  XII.)  The  origin  and 
progress  of  these  debts  may  be  easily  traced  in  the  rise 

"  "  Political  and  Fiiiunciiil  Consiileratiuns  on  our  Aiiglu  £;ist- 
Indiaa  Kmpiie."  The  Secretary's  Office  <JJ6  jieraoos)  at  thu  EuaX 
India  HouM,  in  1827,  cost  20,3:)3/  ;  Examiner's  Office,  21,0001. ; 
Military  Secretary's,  5,000/. ;  Expeuac  oaiie  ludia  Booed,  3Q.QCIM. 
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and  i>iu<grc»  of  cooquesty  in  die  measmcs  of  At  Ccb- 
pooTy  and  in  the  extension  of  dieir  cmpins. 

Tbe  population,  agricnltnre,  prodnoe,  siiqipa^,  woi 
cummerce,  hare  pearfr  donhled  doriny  ibis  peyiod ;  dieir 
increase,  ance  the  trade  was  thrown  open,  Ims  been  mi- 
mense.  The  captal,  public  and  prrrate,  nnght  befinrh 
slated  to  bare  augmented  in  the  same  proportion ;  ham- 
erer,  no  great  deviation  is  made  from  the  rule  laid  dovB 
with  respect  to  England.  The  grand  total  cafNtal  of 
all  the  Indian  Empire  was  estimated,  in  1811,  at 
1,072,427,551/. :  in  estimating  its  present  amount  at 
l,611,077y354/.,  it  is  certainlj  rather  under,  than  over- 
rated. 

Table  Xlll.  and  the  explanatory  Notes  furnish  the  de- 
tails ;  and  the  means  of  rerifying  the  calculations,  and 
forming  a  complete  idea  of  this  stupendous  empire. 

It  is  evident  that  this  great  increase  of  capital  is 
owing  to  two  causes — the  general  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  and  the  opening  of  the  trade  to  British  sub- 
jects in  1813.  By  thb  last  measure,  not  only  have 
British  manufactures  and  commerce  received  a  great 
impulse,  but  British  capital,  finding  employment  in 
India,  and  applied  to  her  various  and  fertile  scmIs,  has 
improved  her  resources,  and  increased  her  productions 
and  wealth.  The  times  when  Pliny  lamented  and  bit- 
terly complained,  that  the  manufactures,  luxuries,  and 
dress,  brought  from  India  for  the  Roman  ladies,  ab- 
sorbed an  annual  capital  of ''  millies  centena  millia  ses- 
tercium"  of  the  empire*,  have  quite  passed  away.  On 
the  contrary,  a  modem  mercantile,  but  more  powerful 

*  ''  Minimaqae  computatione  milles  centena  milia  sestercium 
omnibos  annis  India  et  Seres,  Peninsulaque  ilia  Arabia,  Imperio 
nostro  adimunt.  Tant6  nobis  dcliti»  et  fcemina;  constant/' — Pliny, 
H.  Nat.  16,  12,  c  la 
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empire,  sends  the  produce  of  its  industry,  and  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  world,  to  India ;  and  British  goods  have 
entirely  superseded  many  of  her  home  manufactures. 

Would  these  beneficial  results  continue  their  pro- 
gress, if  the  trade  was  quite  opened  to  the  Uritish  na- 
tion ? —  Ought  the  British  to  be  allowed  to  settle,  buy 
lands,  employ  their  capital,  and  act  as  the  subjects  of 
other  nations  do,  in  India '  ?  Upon  the  decision  of  these 
questions  depends  the  happiness  or  misfortune,  the  pros- 
perity or  distress,  of  millions  of  British  European  and 
Indian  subjects.  It  cannot  be  denied,  even  by  the  party 
who  think  "that  this  measure  would  be  productive  of 
more  mischief  than  good,"  that  the  application  of  Bri- 
tish capita],  activity,  and  industry,  to  Indian  agricul- 
ture, deficient  as  it  is  in  every  respect,  but  especially  iu 
means,  would  produce  the  most  wonderful  results.  The 
cultivation  of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  above  all, 
cotton,  might  be  increased  ad  injiuitum.  All  men  con- 
versant with  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  natives  of 
India  agree  as  to  their  willing  disposition,  and  the 
absence  of  all  jealousy  towards  the  Europeans,  on  these 
points :  all  parties  allow,  that  the  soil  of  India,  its  extent, 
variety  of  climate,  and  fertility,  are  eminently  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  these  productions.  Now,  after  re- 
flecting how  often  the  production  and  supply  of  parti- 
cular articles  has,  in  a  short  period,  passed  from  one 
nation  to  anotlier, — after  remembering  how  the  present 
of  a  few  Merino  sheep,  injudiciously  made  by  the  King 
of  Spain  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  threw  Spanish  wool 
out  of  the  English  market", — and  considering  how  the 

■  The  Dutch  permit  all  Europeans  to  acquire  property  and  land 
in  Java. 

*'  The  import  of  Snxony  wool  into  England,  which,  in  1813.  only 
amounted  to  about  i'O  Ibt.,  last  year  reached  above  2t>  million  Ibi. ! 
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cultivation  of  cotton  passed  from  the  Spanish  coloniei 
to  the  North  Americans",  and  how  the  Spanish  Ame- 
rican indigo  was  superseded  by  its  immense  production 
in  India,  and  this  by  a  very  limited  number  of  induslri- 
ous  British  individuals,  and  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time, — one  is  really  at  a  loss  to  see  why  the  same  resulti 
should  not  ensue  with  regard  to  sugar  and  coffee,  and 
particularly,  why  tobacco  and  cotton,  which  are  of  ea^er 
cultivation,  and  require  less  skill  than  indigo,  could  not 
be  brought  to  supersede  the  two  staple  exports  of  North 
America;  thereby,  saving  five  nullions  a  year,  which 
we  now  pay  for  the  last  article  alone,  and  imposing, 
at  the  same  time,  a  good  check  upon  American  tari£. 
One  cannot  but  think,  tlmt  England  would  derive  great 
advantages  by  opening  her  trade  to  India,  and  encou- 
raging the  investment  of  capital  there  ;  besides  increas- 
ing the  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  and  above  all, 
the  shipping,  of  her  own  subjects".  But  let  these  im- 
portant questions  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  tlie  British 

■  III  l'/9(i,  not  a.  puitnd  of  American  cottou  reached  this  counur; 
at  prcBciit,  abuve  230  miUion  pounds  arc  annually  landed  here 

^  The  exports  of  the  domestic  produce  uf  the  United  States  ^ 
tlie  year  1820,  adopted  as  a  fuir  ha-sia,  ('  Encyclopedia  American*.") 
amounted,  according  to  the  cstiBiates  of  the  Custom  House.  U 
50,(i69,({89  dollars ;  those  of  cotton,  the  greatest  staple  of  that 
country,  were  22,4^7,299  dollars;  and  those  of  tolocco,  5.S09,9G0 
dollars: — these  two  articles  amounting  to  more  than  oiie-huir  uf  all 
the  produce  exported  !  The  number  of  bales  of  American  txitton 
imported  into  England  in  1821,  \tas  301,iM5;  bul,  in  1830,  it 
was  doubled,  being  613,185.  This  importation  was  nItnoBt  all 
elfected  in  American  ships,  whose  tonnage  was  considerable,  Tlw 
importation  of  East  India  cotton  in  1824,  (as  may  be  seen  by  the 
Table,}  was  o0,84t>  bales ;  in  1826.  woa  above  t;4,000  bales ;  in 
1828,  reached  84,795  bales;  and  in  1830,  according  to  tlie  otEcial 
account,  it  amounted  to  24,873,811  lbs.  The  common  objec- 
tion, that  the  East  Indies  could  not  supply  England  with  cotton. 
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l^slatnre :  before  such  a  mighty  object,  as  the  general 
and  permanent  welfare  of  all  the  integral  parts  of  the 
empire,  the  private  interests  of  individuals,  and  the  views 
of  corporations,  sink  into  insignificance*. 

But  having  shown  the  combined  causes  which  have 
rendered  the  Indian  empire  comparatively  prosperous 
in  its  financial  situation,  namely,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  and  the  increase  of  capital  and  population, — 
it  would  be  unfair  to  omit  to  mention  the  main  causes 
which  have  prevented,  and  still  retard,  its  greater  ad- 
vancement— causes  which  are  actually  impairing  the 
very  sources  of  production  in  that  part  of  the  empire, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  Great  Britain. 

The  English  conquerors,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
revenue  of  India,  instead  of  following  the  laws  of  the 
Indian  lawgiver,  Menou,  who  most  justly  declared,  that 
^  the  cultivated  land  was  the  property  of  him  who  cut 
the  wood — who  first  cleared  and  tilled  it,"  preferred 

on  account  of  its  inferiMr  quality,  has  no  strength  whaterer :  because 
this  branch  is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who  have  no 
skiU,  no  industry,  no  capital,  no  judgment  in  the  selection  of  soil. 
The  case  would  be  entirely  different  if  the  capital,  skill,  and  capa- 
bilities of  British  planters  were  devoted  to  this  article.  In  the 
immense  extent  of  lands  in  India,  there  are,  most  undoubtedly,  sdls 
capable  of  producing  as  good  cotton  as  the  Sea  Islands  in  America. 
One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  inferior  prices  which  the  East 
India  cottons  bear,  is,  their  want  of  cleanness  and  due  preparation : 
but  these  defects  would  soon  be  removed  by  British  ingenuity. 
The  conclusion  is  easily  drawn,  that  all  the  immen^  shipping  at 
present  employed  by  the  Americans  in  conveying  this  article^ 
would  be  transferred  to  British  subjects.  This  question  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the 
l^slature. 

*  See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  East  India  and  China 
Aflyrs,  which  will  be  found  very  interesting. 
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those  of  the  barbarous  Mahomet,  who,  in  hb  Koran, 
asserted,  that  "  it  was  lawful  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
persons  and  property  of  infidels,  and  to  distribute  them 
amongst  the  Musselmen."  On  this  principle  the  Ma- 
homedan  conquerors  of  India  thought  it  was  die 
greatest  generosity,  to  take  from  the  Indians  one-half 
only  of  their  incomes  and  property".  ComwalHs,  actu- 
ated as  he  was  by  the  best  intentions  in  establishing  the 
Jumnia,  (as  above  stated,)  did  not  abandon  the  Msho- 
medan  principle  and  doctrine,  but,  on  the  contrarr, 
added  to  the  already  enormous  taxes,  the  European,  or 
Anglo-Indian,  machinery  of  collection;  not  only  defeat- 
ing his  own  good  intentions,  but  even  obstructing  the 
very  sources  of  production  to  which  he  intended  to  giie 
relief. 

Tlie  Zemindar  system  was,  however,  established  in 
Bengal ;  while  that  most  excellent  man,  Munro,  who 
deser\'ed  the  name  of  the  '  father  of  tlie  country,'  intro- 
duced, with  equally  benevolent  intentions,  the  Royotwar 
system  into  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  He  took  the 
greatest  pains  in  arranging  the  basis  of  that  system; 
and  spared  no  labour  or  expense  in  perfecting  it.  He 
estimated  45  per  cent,  for  the  produce  of  Ihe  land; 
allowed  an  equal  share  to  the  Ryot' ;  and  the  10  per 
cent,  remaining,  was  left  for  the  village  expenses.  But 
when  such  an  extraordinary  sum  is  set  apart   for  the 

*  Sec  Duillie's  "  Digest  of  Maliomedan  Law,  aconrding  to  lb* 
Tenets  of  the  Twelve  Imnns," — And  Hcdays,  or  Cunimenlanr  on 
the  Musscliiiuii  Laws,  translutitl  by  order  of  the  Governor  buJ 
Council  of  Bengal. — Book  Jx,  cap.  7- 

'■  Wilks,  in  h\a  "  Ilistoriciil  Sketchei  of  India,"  treatii  uith  un- 
common Hoiuidness  thi<  i(uestJou  uf  Indian  property  with   n-g&ril  to 
I  ojreiily  denies  the  moiety  doctrine. 
'  Ryot"  meanit  a  t«nEuit  uf  laud  paying  rent. 
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governtnent ;  when  such  a  sum  is  collected  by  a  crowd  of 
pitiless  agents,  as  Zemindars,  Amunees,  Potails,  Mocud- 
dums,  Cornums,  &e.,  and  this,  without  any  other  object 
than  the  realization  of  a  larger  amount;  when  such  a 
large  and  certain  portion  is  absorbed  by  the  administra- 
tion, while  the  contingent  losses  of  the  stations  and  the 
crops,  accidents,  ike,  fall  upon  the  cultivator — what  in- 
terest can  he  have  to  induce  him  to  cultivate  the  land  ? 
Thus,  the  Ryotwar  system',  founded  in  the  very  prin- 

■  The  following  extract  from  a  description  of  tlie  Ryotwar  sj-b- 
tetn  given  by  a  member  of  the  government  of  Itfadras  in  1823,  has 
been  copied  by  Mr.  Tucker  into  a  late  work  of  his. — "  To  convey 
to  the  mind  of  an  English  reader  even  a  slight  impression  of  the 
nature,  operation,  and  results  of  the  Ryotwar  system  of  revenue, 
connected  with  the  judicial  arrangements  of  1  til  6,  must  be  a  matter 
of  some  dilliculty.  Let  him,  in  the  lirst  place,  imagine  the  whole 
landed  interest —that  iit,  all  the  landlords  of  Great  Britain,  and 
even  the  capital  firnners,  at  once  swept  away  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  let  him  imagine  a  cesa,  or  rent,  fixed  on  every  field, 
seldom  under,  generally  ubiivc,  its  means  of  payment ;  let  him 
imagine  the  land  ho  assessed  allotted  out  to  the  villagers,  according 
to  the  number  of  their  cattle  and  ploughs,  to  the  extent  of  forty 
or  fifty  acres  each.  Let  him  imagine  the  revenue  rated  as  above, 
leviable  through  the  agency  of  10U,0U0  revenue  officers,  collected 
or  remitted,  ut  their  discretion,  according  to  their  idea  of  tlie  occu- 
pant's means  of  jiuying,  whether  from  the  produce  of  the  land,  or 
his  separate  property.  And  in  order  to  encourage  every  man  to  act 
as  a  spy  on  bis  neighbour,  and  report  his  means  of  paying,  that  he 
may  eventually  save  himself  from  extra  demand  ;  let  him  imagine 
all  the  cultivators  of  a  village  liable  at  all  times  to  a  separate  de- 
mand, in  order  to  make  up  for  the  fetlurc  of  one  or  more  indivi- 
duals of  their  parish.  Let  him  imagine  collectors  in  every  county, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  a  board,  on  the  avowed  principle  of  de- 
stroying all  competition  for  labour,  by  a  genenil  equaliEntion  of 
assessment;  seizing  and  sending  back  runaways  to  each  other. 
And  lastly,  let  him  imagine  the  collector,  the  sole  magislmlc  and 
justice  of  peace  of  the  county,  through  the  instrumentality  and 
medium  of  whom  alone,  any  criminal  complaint  of  personal  griev- 
ance suffered  by  the  subject  can  reach  the  superior  conrta.     Let 
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ciples  of  Mahomet's  moiety  system,  and  followed  If 
Comw&llid,  becomes  sut^ect  to  tbe  same  objectioiis,Bl 
produces  the  same  results. 

The  village  system,  which  is  commonly  followed  ■ 
Bombay,  is  a  mere  modiiication  of  Ryotwarv-  In  ll£i 
there  is  generally  in  every  village  or  district  a  bead  Bi 
who  directs  and  manages  all  the  economical  a£&ire  of  lb 
town.  This  man,  who  is  called  Conium,  or  MaUlc,Sc. 
makes  contracts  and  arrangements  with  the  f^orenmot 
agent,  and  is  answerable  for  tlie  revenue  of  the  town* 
district  where  he  resides,  undertaking  to  pay  it  to  tk 
government,  and  collect  it  on  his  own  accouoL  Id  i 
great  many  districts  this  office  b  hereditary  :  but  dme 
men  abuse  ttie  confidence  reposed  in  thetn,  and  plunder 
the  people  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  Company's  col- 
lectors are  sometimes  obliged  to  make  a  detailed  iwIk^ 
dulc  of  the  assessment  and  its  distribution  among  the 
cultivators,  which  is  posted  up  in  the  village,  in  orda 
to  protect  tlicmin  some  measure  from  frauds  aad  extof- 
tions.  However,  the  rapacity  of  the  native  servants  is 
so  great,  and  the  control  of  the  Company's  coUeeton 
over  these  head  men  so  limited,  that  this  system  is 
perhaps  more  oppressive  than  the  Ryotwar  system  itseK 

But  nothing  can  convey  a  better  idea  of  the  dreadfti] 
effects  occasioned  by  both  systems,  than  the  two  coo- 


liim  imagine  at  tbc  same  time,  every  nubordinnte  officer  rmplnred 
in  tiic  collection  uf  the  liind  revenue  to  be  a  police  officer,  vested 
with  the  power  to  line,  eoiitine,  put  in  the  stocks,  and  flog,  snj 
iuhabitunt  within  his  range,  on  any  cliaigc,  without  oath  of  Uk  a^ 
cuser,  or  sworn  recorded  evidence  in  the  case.  If  the  reader  can  hring 
his  mind  to  contemphitc  such  a  course,  he  ma^  then  fbrm  some  jtMlge- 
ment  of  the  civil  administjatioii  in  progress  of  re-introductiai 
into  the  territories  under  the  Presidency  of  Uadraii,  cnutainioc 
120,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  twelve  niillia: 
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elusions  that  are  drawn  from  the  official  "  Regulations  " 
of  (lie  Marquis  of  Hastings ;  conclusions  which  have 
been  completely  develoi)e(l,  and  demonstrated  by  a  series 
of  facts,  in  a  most  valuable  publication  by  Rickards. 
The  first  of  these  conclusions  is,  "  the  utter  inefficiency 
of  our  institutions,  revenue,  and  judicial,  to  protect  pro* 
perty  and  private  rights":  the  second  establishes  the 
fact,  that  "  facilities  are  afforded  for  the  commission  of 
frauds,  amounting  to  continual  confiscations  of  property 
by  the  public  officers  of  the  government,  to  an  extent 
of  atrocity  which,  without  the  authentic  certificate  of 
the  highest  official  authority,  could  scarcely  be  cre- 
dited." (See  Rickards,  Note,  where  the  official  r^^- 
lations  are  published.) 

Thus,  as  this  very  commendable  author  observes, 
(Vol.  I.  p.  312.)  "  the  conversion  of  the  government 
of  India's  share  of  the  produce  of  lands  in  some  dis- 
tricts, b  as  high  as  60  or  70  per  cent."  "  The  assess- 
ments  are  in  general  too  high  and  oppressive ",  says  a 
witness  before  the  Committee  of  Lords  :  "  this  is  highly 
injurious  to  the  revenue  itself :  such  measures  prevent 
the  increase  of  revenue ;  and  in  those  districts  where 
they  are  more  moderate,  as  in  Nagpore,  the  population 
is  greater,  and  the  revenue  has  augmented.  The  tax 
upon  carts  and  wheels  is  40  per  cent.,  and  upon  cocoa 
nuts,  dates,  &c.,  &c.,  which  are  all  necessary  articles  of 
life,  the  tax  is  exceedingly  heavy." 

Thus,  unfortunately,  we  see  the  same  faults,  the  same 
errors,  which  are  committed  in  the  imposition  of  taxes 
upon  the  necessaries  of  life  and  sources  of  production 
in  Great  Britain,  repeated,  with  equally  mortiferous 
effects,  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  empire.  But 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  its  15th 
Report,  expresses  more  in  a  few  words  than  could  be 

G  G 
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comprehended  and  explained  in  volumes  :*— ^  tbe  ivivk 
system  (says  the  Report)  thus  resolves  itseX,  od  Ae 
part  of  the  pubUe  officers,  into  habitual  eztortioii  ad 
injustice  :  what  is  left  to  the  Ryot  is  little  more  dm 
what  he  is  enabled  to  secure  by  evasion  and  conool- 
ment/'  After  such  a  declaration  by  a  Body  so  » 
lightened,  so  impartial,  and  possessing^  such  means  of 
information,  to  add  any  thing  further  would  only  W 
a  waste  of  time,  and  would  rather  weaken  and  injaie 
the  cause,  than  serve  to  forward  and  advocate  it. 

These   enormous  evils  must   not    be    attributed  to 
common  motives,  nor  to  the  regular  course  of  events: 
"  they    originate    in    a    powerftil,    mischievous,    ui 
mighty  cause,"  exclaims  one  of  the  best  writers,  **  Ik 
union  of  the  commercial  and  political  character  oftht 
Company r     This  grand,  this  most  important  question, 
affecting  the  happiness  and   existence    of  millions  of 
human     beings,    and    connected    with     the     finandid 
measures,    and    with    the     prosperity,     honour,    and 
security  of  the   British  empire,  has,  unfortunately,  been 
left    undecided.      That    high    and    competent    body, 
the   Select   Committee    of    the   House    of  Commons, 
expressly  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  afiairs  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
momentous  questions  connected  with  them,  have  (like 
the   Committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  Bank)  dedmed 
to  do  so :  or,  as  they  express  themselves,  "  have  ab- 
stained, as  far  as  possible,  from  the  expression  of  any 
opinion  on  the  numerous  and  all-important  subjects  pre- 
sented to  their  view  ;  preferring  rather  to  submit  to  the 
House  a  general  summary  of  the  evidence.**     But  if  a 
most  talented  Committee,  after  collecting  a  complete 
body  of  evidence,  is  unable  to  form  any  opinion  on  it, 
how  much  more  difGcult  must  it  be  for  a  numerous 
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^  fmd  heterogeneous  assembly,  whose  ideas  are  so  oppo- 
site and  directed  to  so  many  other  objects,  to  come  to 
correct  conclusions,  when  they  have  only  a  general  sum- 
mary of  that  evidence. 

It  would  have  been  more  reasonable  for  the  Com- 
mittee, with  such  ample  information  and  evidence,  both 
general  and  detailed,  to  have  opened  the  way  for  the 
House  of  Commons  in  such  a  difficult  and  interminable 
labyrinth.  They  ought  not  to  have  been  so  diffident 
of  their  powers  of  perception  and  judgement,  lest  it 
should  be  suspected  that  such  extreme  prudence  ori- 
ginated in  the  fear  of  displeasing  certain  powerfid 
and  influential  bodies.  The  interests  of  the  whole  Bri- 
tish empire  are  far  superior,  and  the  happiness  of 
millions  of  Indian  and  British  subjects  is  of  far  greater 
moment,  than  the  offence  that  might  be  taken  at  opi- 
nions expressed  on  questions  of  such  importance ;  which 
are  indeed  worthy  of  the  free  and  incorrupt  parliament 
to  whose  decision  they  are  left. 

Never,  indeed,  have  the  representatives  of  a  nation 
beai  called  to  a  more  honourable  and  difficult  task : 
upon  their  well  matured  resolution  rest  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  prospects  of  England,  as  well  as 
the  safety  and  continuation  of  the  Indian  empire  under 
her  sway.  For  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Eng- 
land (following  a  different  system  of  policy  in  her  sub- 
jugation of  India,  from  that  pursued  by  Portugal  and 
Spain  in  their  conquests)  in  strictly  prolubiting  her  sub- 
jects from  establishing  themselves  in  those  regions,  has 
taken  no  natural  root  in  the  Indian  soil  *•  The  English 
are  now  as  unassociated  in  language,  strangers  in  cus- 
toms, rivals  in  prejudices,  and  contrary  in  religion,  as 
they  were  at  the  commencement  of  the  conquest : — 

*  See  Onne, ''  Progress  of  British  Dominion  in  India." 
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they  have  indeed 


nously   difficult  task  t 


m  enormi 
form,  to  govern  an  immense  people  so  extr 
situated.  "  Our  power,"  say  the  best  wriu-rs  on  tb 
region,  "rests  upon  opinion";  but  an  authority  vlia 
rests  upon  so  frail  a  tenure  as  the  opinion  (^  iix»,i 
exceedingly  weak,  and  must  be  subject  to  the  ov 
changes  and  uncertainties  as  opinion  itself  *.  A  beOe 
financial  administration,  less  oppressive  taxation,  greatB 
commercial  intercourse,  greater  investment  of  capiti 
and  more  reciprocal  manufacturing-  ond  flgricuhuni 
advantages,  would  surely  be  a  far  more  solid  basis  B 
rest  our  authority  upon,  than  human  opinion,  or  the 
any  military  force  whatever.  For  the  nati%~es  ha^g 
learned  the  European  tactics  and  military  system,  bnif 
on  several  occasions  shewn  their  determinatioo  ai 
courage,  and  being  besides  endowed  in  general,  (a' 
particularly  in  some  provinces,)  with  the  higfattt  ^ 
racter,  capabilities,  and  military  qualities  " — all  our 

*  Sir  J.  Itlalcolm,  unquestionably  one  of  the  ablest  write 
the  affaira  of  India,  expresses  his  ideas  upon  this  important  snbJBi 
most  beautifully,  and  in  a  trae  martial  style,  in  hia  "  Monwr* 
Central  India."  "  Our  authority  (he  says)  rests  on  opiuaa :  tK 
present  condition  is  one  of  apparent  repose,  but  fall  of  danger:  in- 
crease of  territory  will,  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  come  too  muHj ; 
but  to  be  at  all  >afe,  the  march  must  be  gradual  towonla  a  awi 
which  cannot  be  anticipated  u-ithuut  alarm.  We  faan  do  retitai: 
whenever  our  authority  is  called  in  question — En  mutnt  tmut  bt 
the  motto." 

*•  James  Tod,  in  his  "  Annals  and  Antiquities  of  Rajastlutii,  s 
the  Central  and  Westerly  States  of  India,"  gives  the  highest  idea 
of  the  character,  military  endoivments,  and  capabilities  of  ^ 
Raja'poots.  The  native  princes  have  fought  bravely,  and  harecvn 
obliged  entire  British  corps  to  surrender.  The  many  attempts  n 
storm  Bhurtpore,  iu  1005  and  1803,  are  well  knoM-n  in  the  hJittrr 
of  the  ^var  ;  proving  to  a  demonstration  to  ivliat  an  extent  the  oooiwe 
ofthe  natives  cun  be  carried  agnitist  the  most  powerful  Britiali  faM> 
No  less  than  25,000  men  attempted  that  operation. 
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^  tial  cries  and  honourable  incitements  would  be  of  no 
|i  BvaQ,  should  the  spell  be  broken  which  now  binds  their 
b   obedience. 

I  The  author  cannot  conclude  this  article  without 
I  openly  and  sincerely  expressing  his  regret  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  general  commerce  and  intercourse  of  nations 
and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  England  does  not  direct 
a  part  of  her  force,  a  part  of  her  immense  power  in 
India,  towards  China. 

For  the  first  mercantile  nation  to  suffer  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  world,  with  a  territory  of  1,372,410 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  155,000,000,  to  be 
almost  hermetically  closed  against  the  rest ;  to  endure 
daily  insults  from  an  infamous  despotical  government, 
one  of  whose  maxuns  is  to  despise  foreigners  and  trade  \ 
and  which  does  not  possess  a  shade  of  power  capable  of 
fiicing  the  mighty  combined  naval  and  mflitary  supe- 
riority of  the  British  ^ — is  certainly  quite  unpardonable 
and  unwarrantable,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  the  British 
nation. 

*  One  of  the  maxims  of  Confucias  was  to  despise  foreigners,  and 
foreign  merchandize  and  commodities.  A  Chinese  who  goes  out  of 
his  country  is  considered  a  traitor^  and  punished  with  the  most  cruel 
death. 

^  When  the  British  navy  was  only  a  shadow  of  what  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, Anson,  with  a  60-gun  ship,  set  all  the  power  of  the  Chinese 
goremment  at  defiance  at  Canton.  What  could  a  British  squadron, 
accompanied  by  a  few  steam-boats,  and  ten  thousand  Indian  troops 
commanded  by  British  officers,  perform  at  present?  Although 
Klaproth,  in  his  "  History  of  China/'  gives  to  the  Chinese  empire 
a  military  force  of  1,182,000  men ;  this  force  is  so  irregular,  so  ill- 
armed,  and  so  deficient  in  tactics,  as  to  be  quite  incapable  of  resist- 
ing the  European  military  system. 
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TABLE  I. 

Abstract  Statement  of  the  Extent  and  PopuJation  of  Britisli  lodk, 
and  of  the  Extent  of  the  Allied  or  Protected  States. 


Bengal  Presidency. 
Districts^  of  the  Population  of  which 
Statements  have  been  received : — 

Lower  Provinces  

Upper  or  Western  Provinces  

Fori  SL  George  Presidency 

Bombay  Presidency. 

Districts,  of  the  Population  of  which 

Statements  have  been  received  .... 

Prince  of  Wales'  Island^  Singapore, 

and  Malacca  

Total  ... 

Territories^    of  the   Population    of 

which  no  account  can  be  traced : — 

Under  Bengal 

—     Bombav  

Total  ... 
Add,  Allied  or  Protected  States  

Grand  Total  extent  in  Square  miles 
of  British  territory  in  India,  and 
territories  protected    


Extent  in  p««i.,w 

Square  Miles.  P«P«l«a-- 


153^802     ...  37,5033S^ 

66^10     ...  32,206^ 

141^9231  ...  13p08pa5 


59,438^  ...    6,251^ 
1>317     ...       107,0« 


514,190| 
614,610 


1,128,8001 


tSast  India  House,  14th  September,  1831. 

Hamilton,  in  1822,  estimated  the  Population  of  those 
Districts  where  no  census  has  been  taken,  at  ... 

And  the  remaining  Districts,  and 
Independent  States^  at  


422,9901  ...  89^77^ 


85,700     ...    no  cmsns- 
5,500     ...        ditto. 


To  which,  adding 


ll>OOO,000 

40,000,000 

51,000,000 
fi9,577>206 


Makes  the  total  Population   140,577,206 
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TABLE  IL 

The  following  Statement  exhibits  the  computed  extent  in  Square 
Miles  of  those  Territories  on  the  Continent  of  India,  which 
have  been,  by  various  Treaties,  placed  under  the  protection  o^ 
the  East  India  Company  ;  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained. 


_■_ 


Square  Miles. 

Dominions  of  the  Rajahs  of  Travancore  and  Cochin 9,400 

Nizam  108,800 

Rajahs  of  Mysore 29,750 

King  of  Oudc 25,300 

Dowlut  Row  Sdndiah 42,400 

Rajar  of  Berar,  including  Nagpore  ...  64,270 

Jeswunt  RowHolkar  171,660 

Guickars,  including  the  detached  Per- 

gunnahs 36,900 

Rajah  of  Koorg  2,230 

Nabob  of  Kumool 3,500 

Rajah  of  Sikhim    4,400 

Nabob  of  Bhopal 7,360 

Rajahs  of  Suttara,  Calapore,  Sewunt- 
warree,  and  the  principal  British 

Jaghiredars  21,600 

Rajah  of  Cutch  6,100 

Soubadar  of  Jhansi,  Rajar  of  Dut- 

ten,  &c 19,000 

Territories  under  British  protection.  West  of  the  River 

Jymna,  comprehending  Jhopore,  Bickamer,  &c.  ...  165,000 
Seikh  country,  hilly  districts,  &&,   &c.,  Jynteca,  Co- 
char^  Nunigiore,  &c.  51,000 


Total    614,610 
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A  Retam  of  the  Nmnber  of  Emopeuis  in  British  Iiidii»  ntt  it 
the  Service  of  His  Majeetj  or  the  East  Indm  Compsiij;  dklii- 
gaiahing  those  rending  within  the  PresidencieB  of  Boigi],  Ib- 
dras,  and  Bomhay,  and  each  of  the  British  Settlements  widii 
the  Straits  ofMalacca,  on  the  1st  May,  1814,  nnd  on  the  1st  Mif , 
1890;  80  far  as  can  be  made  op. 


Bengal 

Fort  St.  George  

Bombay  •••••• • 

Prince  of  Wales'  Island^  Singapoie,  and 
Malai?gft  •••••••  t***t«**** •••••••• 


181A.  im 

MOO  1,505 

116  116 

S40  


46 


Total    1,601 


19 


S,016 


East  India  House,  1st  November,  1831. 
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TABLE  IV. 

IMPORTS. 

Tofu  VALQa  of  ImpOTti  into  Gbsat  Bbitjjn,  ftom  all  PUcet 
Eastward  of  the  Caps  of  Ooos  Hopb,  (except  Cbiha,)  accord- 
ing  to  the  Piioea  at  the  East  India  Coxpakt'b  SAi.sa  in  the 
reapectiTe  Yean. 


B,th.EMI»li* 

ToUL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1814 

4,208,079 

4,435,196 

8,643,276 

1816 

3,016,566 

5,119,611 

8,136,167 

1816 

2,027,703 

4,402,082 

6,429,785 

1817 

2J23,630 

4,541,956 

6,865,686 

2,305,003 

6,901,144 

9.206.447 

1.932,401 

4,683,367 

6,616,768 

1820 

1,757,137 

4,201,389 

6,958,526 

1821 

1,743,733 

3,031.413 

4,775,146 

1822 

1.092,329 

2,621,334 

3,713,663 

1823 

1,587,078 

4,344,973 

5,932,061 

1824 

1,194,753 

4.410*17 

5,605,100 

1825 

1,462,692 

4,716,083 

6,178,776 

1826 

1,620,060 

6,210,866 

6,730,926 

1827 

1,612,480 

4,068,537 

5,681,017 

1828 

1,930,007 

5,136,073 

7,065,180 

1S2» 

1,593,443 

4,624,842 

6,218.284 

VAun  of  ExPDBTa  from  Gbsat  Bbitain  to  aU  Flacea  Eutward 
•f  the  Caps  of  Ooos  HopSj  (China  exoeptedj)  aooording  to  the 
DedaratioDa  of  the  Exporten. 


-ajsr- 

™».™. 

TDtd. 

1829 

434.606 

3.666.678 

c 

4,100.264 

CuUB  HoDM,  loMta,  IM  Feb.  ISSI. 
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Sali  Amoomt  of  Prifiiege  and  Private  Trade  Oooda,  sold  it  tit 
Eaw  India  Companvs  Sale«,  1816-17  to  1828-29,  dijiiii- 
guishing  India  from  China. 


ID  llM  IM 

MvriilD 
wHVor 

"JEUS-' 

^..^^ 

Tool 

^    1     a-. 

todU. 

cuw. 

li><U>.           CWm. 

C       1      £ 

£ 

« 

£              £ 

18l«-17  3.473,6671 

aM,41S 

499,174 

3,830,082  «tt,17< 

1817-18  3.873.5S3I 

374,918 

610.583 

4,248,441;  910,583 

1818-19  4.1BR,67S 

158,064 

364,197 

4,346,742,364,197 

18IB-30  S.S4!»,M6 

819,764 

434,044 

3,669,130;  431,044 

18»  81  8,G(W.3S8 

90,^90 

657,890 

8,695,848  557,690 

9,088 

1822-M  ,a,*30,0«7 

1823  34  ,!,686J07 

130,703 

3,717,009  445,903 

IB34-3S'5,l3e,tSS 

4»J,a51 

S,  197,967  487.851 

\eab-m  ■3,»73.998 

3,101,077  427.933 

1836  n  3,231,067 

68.394 

434,889 

3.383,461    4»4,BB9 

IBJl  38  a,S«2,2M 

3.030 

473,401 

2,605,283  473.401 

183S-S&  '3.416.(103 

38.143 

634,083  <3,444,234  a»4.0a3 

(Emm  excepted.) 
It  India  Bouae,  Sin  Sept.  1829. 


THOS.  a.  LLOYD,  Ace  OeveIjO. 


An  Account  of  the  Sale  Amount  of  the  Company's,  the  Private 
Trade,  and  the  Neutral  and  Prize  Goods,  See,  sold  by  the  East 
India  Company  in  the  year  1829-30. 


lav-w. 

Compnr'Ondi- 

LJcRUfd.UHl 

Tom,    Piece  Oood^    Silks.    N.nkeen.,-) 

4,194,108 

£ 

(Erron  excepted.) 
India  Board,  Wabiiiiuter,  28Ui  Ftb.  1831. 
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TABLE  VI. 

External  and  Internal  Commerce  of  Bengal^  for  the  Year 
1828-29,  at  Sicca  Rupees  8,91,40,258;  or  in  British  currency 
at  the  Exchange  it  has  hitherto  been  usual  to  assume  £11,142,532 
sterling. 


IMPORTS. 
Merchandise ••••...••• 

Private  Tn  de. 
Rupecf. 

Comrany'sTrade 
Rupees. 

Total 
Rupees. 

3,00,40,816 
51,68,390 

1,61,916 
17^,900 

3,01,92,732 
69,02,374 

Treasure ••• 

Total  Sicca  Rupees... 

EXPORTS. 
Merchandise ••• 

3,52,09,206 

18,85,900 

3,70,95,106 

3,39,10,363 
14,63,183 

1,63,71,594 
3,00,000 

5,02,81,595 
17,63,193 

Treasure..... •••••.. 

Total  Sicca  Rupees... 
Sterling 

3,53,73,558 

1,66,71,594 

5,20,45,152 

<£8,822,885 

£2319,687 

£11,142,535 

External  and  Internal  Commbros  of  Madras,  1827-28. 


IMPORTS. 
Merchandise  t«t......  ..■••«.«« 

Madras  Rupees. 

Madras  Rupees. 

Madras  Rupees. 

93,91,228 
36,28,467 

4,18,117 

98,09,345 
86,28,468 

Treasure  •>.•.. ••..•••.••.•...• 

Total.. 

1,3049,695 

4,18,117 

1,34,39,813 

EXPORTS. 
Merchandise tf***,,,  ,»•-,,, 

1,40,64,835 
10,13,726 

22,62,868 
44,64,376 

1,63427,703 
54,79,102 

Treasnre.  «t..«f  •*.••••••  ••••• 

Total 

1^77,661 

67419.244 

3.18,06,805 

Grand  Total 

3^97^26 

71,47,361 

3.53,44,617 
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External  and  Intbrnal  Cohmbbce  of  BoMKAr  in  1838-29. 

OBNBBAL  IMPORTS. 

BKnlu,-.. 

2,5035.237 
l.!».01.969 

TreMure 

ESPOHTS. 
Merchandise 

3.75,02,025 

2,W.64.4;8 

Treasure 

90,4O,i;S 

I 

Total  Sicca  Rupees. 

ai7.5I.85« 

TABLE  VII. 

luPonTS  and  Exports  of  Calcutta,  from  1614  to  1828:— frtnn 

the  CalcutU  Custom-Hoiue  Records. 

^ 

top.™. 

Ii,««.. 

fl 

1813-U 

^2,120.000 

^5,390,000 

1814-15 

2,610,000 

5,610,000 

1815-16 

3.440,000 

6,660.000 

1816-17 

6.840,000 

6,990,000 

1817-18 

6,850,000 

7,810,000 

1818-19 

7,020,000 

7,090.000 

1819-20 

5,650,000 

6,950,000 

1820-21 

4,520,0410 

6.710,000 

1821-22 

4,670,000 

7.700.00O 

1822-23 

3,880,000 

8.710,000 

1833-34 

4,300,000 

8,040,000 

1824-25 

4,040,000 

7,750,000 

1825-26 

3,600,000 

7,600.000 

1826-27 

3,400,000 

6,800,000 

1827-38 

4,]5O,0OO 

8,730,000 

^ 

^^ 

n 

Aif  Offidi 

I80ft 
the  I 
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.PLANATORY  NOTES  TO  THE  TABLE. 

lie  Official  Table  I.  shows  that  the  p<qpulatioB  of  the 
territories  in  India,  according  to  the  last  returns -(ISStd) 
to  2QJ5^T,70^ ;  exclusive  of  the  population  of  a  territory 
'  square  miles  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal,  and  5,500  Un- 
as* altogether  amounting  to  91,200,  for  which  no  returns 
~ie ;  but  the  population  of  this  immense  territory,  oonsti* 
Sove  one-fifth  of  the  Company's  dominions,  would  undoubt- 

maqy  millions  to  the  numbers  above  noticed, 
lumber  of  Christians  in  Calcutta,  according  to  the  Police 
^  .in  1822,  was  13,138;  of  whom  2,254  were  Europeans,  and 
half  castes.     There  were  20,000  half  castes  in  all  the  pro- 
^  , .  the  attorneys  generally  belong  to  that  class,     families  in 
aceording  to  the  evidence  of  Elphinstone,  do  not  inhent  'by 
^     indu,  but  by  the  Mahomedan  law.     If  half  castes  marry  Eu- 
1  women,  their  oflbpring  are  not  British  subjects :  but  if  Bri- 
ubjects  marry  native  women,  their  children  inherit  the  right 
e  fathers. 
«.)    Abstract  Numerical  Strength  of  the  Indian  Army  : 


m 


lUgukr  Troops. 

Irriffulart  aod                     #p^_ , 

Eur. 

Nat. 

Bur. 
384 

Nat. 

Ear. 

Nat. 

Or.TotaL 

liooil 

1A^312 

68,307 

28,620 

16,606 

12,981 

7,729 

96,887 
67,740 
32,421 

112,683 
70,730 
40,148 

K:::::::::: 

>«nbfty.     tt  -  -rt 

12,803 
7,867 

36,672 

61,090 
28,613 

378 
70 

832 

6,663 
3,808 

148,076 

38,081 

36,306 

187,067 

223,461 

C.)  Estimated  value  of  Produce  annually  ratted.  It  is  difficult 
lacertain  with  accuracy  the  value  of  the  produce  annually  raised 
[ndia.  However,  considering  the  enorm^is  mass  of  produce  re^ 
rad  to  feed,  clothe,  and  furnish  with  M.  the  necessaries  and  Inz- 
S8  of  life,  such  an  immense  population ;  and  considering  the  im- 
180  quantity  and  value  t)f  the  prodoctions  exported,  which  may 
nen  under  the  proper  head ;  it  will  certainly  be  a  very  moderate 
mate,  to  assume  the  annual  value  of  the  produce  nused  for  con- 
iption  «id  expertattoB,  at  «n  average  of  3/1  10#.  per  individuaL 
b  gives,  for  a  population  of  89>500,000,  the  sum  of  3134M)0,000^ 
D.)  Imports  into  and  Exports  from  Great  Britain.  The 
mcfce  with  India,  both  private  and  oo  the  Company's  acoouit, 
greatly  increased  since  the  trade  was  qiened  in  1813.    Tkf 


I ' 
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imports  into  Qreat  Britain  by  private  trade,  are  sboTe  thnetim 
more  than  by  the  Company.  And  of  the  exports,  amonntiaiE  a 
182!»  to  4,100,264/,.  only  434,506/.  were  on  account  of  the  C— 
pany.  Table  IV.  shows  the  imports  and  exports,  and  the  wWi 
internal  and  external  trade  of  India  is  fully  shon-n  in  TMa  VI, 
and  VII. 

(E.) — Tonnage.  Many  of  the  natives  are  considerable  uif 
owners ;  the  Queen  of  Canore  is  considered  one  of  the  gn*u* 
The  number  of  Indian  vessels,  called  Dlionies,  trading  to  uid  t«m 
CalcutU  in  1829,  was  138,  measuring  20,700  tons.  The  ninnW 
for  the  other  presidencies  may  be  considered  as  at  least  ■  thirf  *f 
this  number,  which  tvould  give  27,466  tons  for  the  whJe .  ti 
which  must  be  added  the  considerable  tonnage  of  tbe  small  cnn 
employed  on  rivers,  &c- 


StaWment  of  the  Num))«r  of  Ships  and  Tocnage  to 
Calcutta  for  the  years — 

asdfnm 

1827-0.       1         1828-9.      1 

•Ships. 

Teas. 

Shl,»|      T-a 

251 
2.5 
3 
4 
1 
3 
10 
19 
370 

97,888 
8,147 
690 
1,500 
320 
1,028 
2,780 
7,237 
55,500 

234  !  101,105 
34      injuin 

a      1-  > 

1 

"a 
11 

13 
138 

«« 

Portuguese „ 

400 
3,586 
5,118 

20.7(M 

im 

17,5,018 

4.^1  1  141,937  1 

(V'.)—S«btitlies  frwii  Native  Prineei,  or  from  ceded  and  tm- 
tjuered  Cotinlriei.  The  gross  amount  of  these  wm  tn  1838, 
10,964,000/.,  and  in  1829,  reached  11,580,000/.;  and  the  nM  »- 
cdpta  in  the  same  year  were  eight  miUions,  as  appears  by  T«Ua 
XI.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  revenue  derived  from  tlus 
might  be  considerably  augmented,  by  greater 
management. 

(G.) — Heveinte.  The  pn^ess  and  amount  of 
unce  I8I0,  is  shewn  in  Table  VIII.  The  revenue  from  tlw~  ori- 
ginal possessions  of  the  company,  rose  from  eight  and  a  half  millions 
in  that  year  to  eleven  and  a  half  in  1829  ;  and  the  territorial,  fran 
above  five  and  a  half  in  IR10  to  above  seven  and  >  half  in  the  latlrr 
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year:  the  gross  receipts  of  both  branches  from  16,464,000/.  in 
1810  to  above  23,000,000/.  in  1829 :  and,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  several  witnesses  before  the  committee,  they  might  be  very 
greatly  increased,  if  the  taxes  were  lowered  and  rendered  less  op- 
pressive. 

Charges,  These  have  increased  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  the  revenue.  In  1810,  the  total  charges  for  all  the  presiden- 
cies were  only  about  13,000,000/.:  in  1829,  they  were  above 
20,900,000/. 

Net  Revenue.  This  has  decreased  in  the  same  period;  as  in 
1810,  it  was  2,600,000/.,  and  1829  only  1,200,000/.  (See  for  these 
three  heads.  Tables  VIII.  and  IX.) 

(H.) — Dead  Stock  The  company  in  computing  their  assets, 
value  this  item  at  only  400,000/.,  this  being  the  amount  according 
to  Lord  Godolphin's  award  in  1702 ;  whereas  the  whole  sums  of 
money  expended  by  the  company  in  fortifications,  buildings,  plate, 
furniture,  plantations,  vessels,  stores,  and  other  articles  constituting 
what  is  called  dead  stock,  for  the  maintenance  and  acquisition  of 
their  possessions,  amount,  according  to  the  latest  estimates  to 
15,929,243/. :  but  in  (n^er  to  preserve  the  amount  of  assets,  as  offi- 
cially stated  by  the  company,  this  400,000/.  is  deducted  here; 
leaving  for  the  item  of  dead  stock,  which  may  be  called  public  pro- 
perty, 15,529,243/. 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  to  their  credit,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  wise  dispositions  of  the  company,  India  is  at  the  present  day 
better  measured,  and  the  latitude  of  her  towns  much  better  de- 
termined, than  in  many  parts  of  Europe  boasting  the  highest 
knowledge  and  civilization.  Since  1814,  a  meridional  arc  has  been 
extended  by  Colonel  Lambton  and  Captain  Everest,  from  Daumer- 
geda  to  Seronj,  being  a  length  from  north  to  south  of  six  degrees  of 
latitude.  A  tract  of  country  has  been  triangled  in  the  Nixam  do- 
minions, of  30,000  square  miles  in  extent :  and  a  diain  of  triangles 
has  been  carried  on  from  Seronj  to  within  fifty  miles  of  Calcutta 
(a  distance  of  about  twelve  d^rees  of  loiigitude)  for  the  porpoae  of 
connecting  that  place  with  the  meridional  arc :  the  position  of  aU 
the  principal  towns  in  the  line  of  route,  has  also  been  determined. 

Thas  this  immense  region  has  already  received  the  fundamental 
bases  of  wealth,  internal  and  external  commerce,  and  prosperity-: 
which  will  be  fostered  or  retarded  by  the  dispositions  and  measures 
that  the  legislature  niay  adopt  on  the  renewal  of  the  company's 
charter :  on  these  much  of  the  future  public  wel&re  of  India  and 
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A  consideration  of  all  the  facts  and  data  adduced, 
to  estimate  the  total  capital  of  the  E.  I.  empire  at  2,000,OOOM 
instcnd  of  the  sum  stated  in  the  Table ;  but  be  has  preferred  ihf^ 
ing  a  moderate  scale,  leaving  the  intelligent  mad  experienced  Riif 
to  correct  the  calculations,  if  they  should  be  thou^t  to  reqoiic  it 
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(I.) — In  the  Atttli  of  the  Company  is  included  the  400,a)(V 
fur  Dead  Stock,  as  mentioned  under  that  head,  which  does  not  &*■ 
turb  the  general  result.  The  real  valac  of  the  whole  property  be- 
longing to  the  Company  will  be  : — 

Assets  .if25,955,in 

Dead  Stock  (less  400,000/.)       IS.529,2fl 


Total  ...  ^£41.484,354 


The  total  amount  of  the  Company's  Dclili  is  shewn  in  Table  XIL 
to  be  47,600,000/. ;  but  against  this  sum  stand  not  only  all  tbt 
Assets  and  Capital  of  the  Coonpany,  but  their  credit  and  sorereipi 
right  in  the  soil  of  all  India  under  their  sway.  The  Company, 
consiilcred  us  a  mercantile  corporation,  are  quite  right  in  putti^ 
the  Assets  against  the  Debts,  when  drawing  their  general 
of  Debtor  and  Creditor,  But  considered  as  sovereign  rulen  of  an 
immense  Empire,  the  total  Debt  of  die  Company  must  be 
dered  on  the  same  footing  as  the  public  debt  of  England  or  aay 
other  country.  But  in  order  to  show  the  Capital  and  StodE  «f  tbe 
Company  considered  as  a  mercantile  and  corporate  body,  tbe  ial. 
lowing  official  atatement  is  inserted,  aben-ing  the  grand  total  and 
ball 


Statement  per  computation  of  the  East  India  Company,  exdnsin 
of  their  Capital  Stock,  drawn  out  in  respect  to  England  on  latUay, 
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1829 ;  in  respect  to  ladia,  on  Ist  May,  1828.    In  continuation  of 
the  Account  presented  by  his  Majesty's  command  in  1830. 

T.  O^  Lloyd. 

BMt  India  Houie,  16Ui  February,  1831. 


Dr.  £ 

Total  Territorial  aad  Political  Dabts 

aliroad  aad  at  homa n»44S»97S 

Total  CQauiMfdal  Dabt t,085AX)l 

Company^  Homa  Dabta  ^ 

baartaf  Intaraat....  9»7B0t47Ar    9»7M»n9 

Ditto  Ditto  ....        1M71^ 


Grand  total  . .  £S436S,Mft 


Cr.  £ 

Tarrltorial  *  Political  Cnditi  abnad 

aad  at  hoBDa,  afloat,  te..^ n,I09,4Sl 

Total  CoomiaKial  Cradits,   abroad 

aadatboma 0,088,138 

A1,18S,714 
BakDoa  daflekat  ..  13,088,831 

Graadtotal  ..  £64,883,945 


This  balance  is  subject  to  reduction  by  the  amount  of  advances 
made  in  India  from  the  Territorial  to  the  Commercial  branch, 
which  may  amount  to  3,261,480^,  leaving  a  balance  due  to  com- 
merce of  4,923,02  R,  including  interest. 

(K.)  Estimated  Value  of  Lands,  Stock  included. — The  extraordi- 
nary  increase  in  the  value  of  lands  under  cultivation  has  been  shewn 
in  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  for  East  India  affiurs,  already 
quoted  in  the  text ;  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  add  any  thing 
further  here.  Twenty  years  ago,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  im- 
portant data,  the  cultivated  lands  were  valued  by  several  writers  at 
an  average  of  51.  per  acre.  Estimating  them  at  present  at  an  ave- 
rage of  4/.  10#.  per  acre,  must  be  considered  very  moderate,  parti- 
cularly as  this  includes  all  stock  attached.  Taking  the  number  of 
cultivated  acres  in  round  numbers  at  130,000,000,  their  total  value 
will  be  585,000,000/.  The  value  of  the  uncultivated  lands  is  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

(L.)  Estimated  Value  of  Houses,  Stores,  Merchandise,  Plate, 
Furniture,  S^. — It  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  with  exactness 
the  amount  of  property  comprehended  under  this  head.  Let  the 
immense  wealth  of  all  the  natives,  princes,  aemindars,  contractors, 
merchants  of  all  classes,  &&,  &c,  down  to  the  lowest  grades,  be 
first  duly  weighed  and  considered,  and  perhaps  the  following  classi- 
fication of  persons  and  property,  may  give  an  approximate  idea  of 
the  total  amount ;  any  competent  person  may  correct  and  regulate 
it  according  to  his  judgment  and  experience. 
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No.  of  Penont.  Each  pomeitiiur 

£  £ 

2.000,000  Many  in  a  state  of  afflaence^  otben  7  .  ^ 

.             .          ^  rl6      32,000,000 

in  easy  circumstances 3  ,vvv,vvv 

8.000,000  Acquiring  moderate  incomes  from  7    _ 

^  .    if                         •  f   8      64,000,000 

agncultnre,  commerce,  &c 3  ^^>vvv,vvv 

19,750,000  Lower  classes  employed  in  agri- 7   ^      70  nnn  000 

culture,  trade,  &c 3 

59,827>206  Not  supposed  to  possess  any  gold>  ) 

silver,  or  copper  whatever I 

89,577>206  Total,  in  circulation  and  hoarded  <£175,000,000 


SECTION  xr. 

Oneral  Vie*  and  B«^il"l«tii"i  of  tbe  C»piMJ,  Raouraea,  PopmlaitaB,  Un, 
Trade,  uid  Shipping  of  Ihe  Brjliiih  Empire  in  Eliir^ie:,  America,  Afrio,  Aat. 
snd  Aiulralia- — Aggr^ale  vsltio  of  the  productions  imniisDjr  railed  is  Gi« 
Drilaxn  and  Ireland,  b;  the  ciitnbination  or  mpital  with  animMe  and  jnaniMa 
power;  in  the  British  dependencies  in  Europe;  in  the  Nonli  Amrriaao^ 
nieat  in  the  Weal  Indies;  in  the  p<i«e»ion>  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  in  tbtMk 
t!ement(  in  Africa:  in  AuBlralia;  and  in  the  Eut  Indian  £mpin&.  ^^H 


I  a  hol 

I         Fran 


In  the  preceding  Secrions  nn  attempt  has  been  made  to 
exhibit,  in  the  most  uitelligible  manner,  and  by  the  aid 
of  sound  data- and  facts,  a  detailed  view  of  the  capital, 
resources,  and  productive  powers  of  the  several  parts 
eonstituting  tlie  British  Empire. 

Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  aggregate  result  of  all 
this  wealth,  capital,  and  power,  when  brought  under  oue 
view,  and  summed  up  in  one  grand  total. 

It  appears  then,  that  even  according  to  the  moderate 
calculation  adopted  in  all  these  estimates,  there  exists, 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britfun  and  Ireland,  a 
capital,  public  and  private,  of  3,679,500,000/. ! 

The  greatest  part  of  this  enormous  capital  is  bene- 
ficially employed  in  creating  substantial  property,  and 
ill  promoting  industry  and  enterprise  in  the  tnultifarious 
pursuits  and  occupations  by  which  the  necessaries,  the 
comforts,  and  the  luxuries  of  life  are  raisad  and  pro- 
vided. The  most  useful  and  important  of  these  is  Agri- 
culture, which  raises,  in  all  its  branches,  annual-  produce 
to  the  value  of  246,600,000/. ;  or  fifty-two  miUioos  and 
a  half  more  than  the  total  produce  of  this  braueh  in 
France,  considered  to  be'  the  first  agricultural   comitrv 
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in  Europe*.  The  value  of  the  produce  of  Mines  and 
Minerals,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  21,400,000/.  The 
produce  and  profits  of  the  numerous  classes  engaged  in 
Inland  Trade,  amount  to  the  large  sum  of  48,425,000/.. 
And  of  those  important  branches  to  all  maritime  na- 
tions, the  Coasting  Trade  and  the  Fisheries,  the  former 
yields  3,550,000/.,  and  the  latter  3,400,000/.  The  an- 
nual gains  of  all  those  engaged  in  Shipping  and  Fo- 
reign Trade,  amount  to  34,398,059/.  The  profits  of 
Bankers  may  be  stated  at  4,500,000/. ;  and  the  income 
derived  from  property  invested  in  foreign  securities,  in- 
cluding the  sum  annually  remitted  from  India,  is  es- 
timated at  4,500,000/.  Lastly,  the  capital,  labour,  and 
machinery  employed  in  all  the  numerous  and  extensive 


Dupin,  "  Forces  Productives  et  Coininerciales  de  la  France 


>f 


Statskrnt  of  the  Expenses  and  Produce  of  French 

Agriculture. 


GroM  produce 

Nat  produce 

Chai^^  of  Cultivation 

Working  aninmli  and  materials.  • 
Seeds 

Total  expenditure,  human  ex-  ^ 
penses  excepted S 

Human  expenditure 

Human  powers 

Annual  profits  of  the  labourer,  \ 
at  260  days  of  work  in  the  > 

y*"" ) 

Price  per  day 

Annual  earnings  of  a  fiunily  • . . . 


North 


2,452,842,087 
800,000,000 

1,852,242,087 
302,328,540 
151,979,759 


454,306,299 

1,197,935,788 
3,094,564 

381 

1,47c. 
508 


South 


2,860,321,648 
825,410,000 

2,034,921,648 
298,507,260 
169,624,482 

168,131,742 

1,566,789,906 
4,738,778 

331 

l,27e 
441 


ToUL    Fnnc«. 


Franetm 

5,313,163,735 

1,626,000,000 

3,687,163^35 

600,833,800 

321,604,241 


922,438,041 

2,764,725,694 
7,833,342 

358 

1,38c 
477 


See  Goldsmith's  Statistics  of  France,  who  calculates  the  total 
produce  of  the  soil  of  France  at  4,853,628,873  francs,  or  about 
194,145,154/. 
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^  branches  of  Manufactures,  annually  raise  produce  rah 

\  at  the  enormous  sum  of  1 48,050^000/.  1 

Thus  the  grand  result  of  the  combination  of  the  pi 
digious  capital  above  stated,  with  all  animate  and 
animate  power,  is  the  annual  creation  of  produce  a 
property  to  the  amount  of  514,823,059/. ! ! 

Such  are  the  astonishing  effects  of  the  wealth,  tak 
industry,  and  intelligence  concentrated  in  this  extra 
dinary  country :  such  is  the  immense  capital,  and  si 
are  the  amasing  productive  powers  of  this  little  i^ 
this  "  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea  ",  as  the  p 
calls  it*.  But  even  his  portentous  imagination  was 
from  conceiving  the  power  which  '*  that  little  world  " 
"  that  fortress  built  by  nature  " — would  one  day  reac 
he  could  not  even  have  fancied  that  thousands  of  tc 
of  goods  would  be  conveyed  with  a  speed  greater  th 
that  of  the  messenger  pigeons  of  Aleppo  and  Antwer 
he  could  not  have  imagined,  that  by  the  comlnned  i 
of  steam  and  capital,  the  productive  powers  of  each 
•'  that  happy  breed  of  men  "  would  be  rendered  eqi 
to  the  simple  exertions  of  several  hundred  individuals 

From  all  this  may  be  easily  concluded  how  imp 
feet  have  been  the  statements  of  those  who  have  c 
culated  the  productive  powers  of  Great   Britain    a 

*     *'  This  royal  throne  of  kings^  this  scepter'd  isle. 
This  earth  of  majesty^  this  seat  of  Mars^ 
This  other  Eden,  demi-paradise ; 
This  fortress,  built  by  Nature  for  herself^ 
Against  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world  ; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
li  Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house. 

Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands." 

6HAK.  RICH.  II.  ^CT  2 


k  ■ 

I 
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compared  them  with  those  of  France  and  other  coun- 
tries :  this  important  inquiry  and  comparison  is  reserved 
for  another  opportunity  ;  while  sufficient  facts  and  data 
are  here  stated  to  give  the  mind  of  the  reader  more 
just  and  correct  ideas  of  the  real  productive  powers  and 
capital  of  this  country ;  a  country,  however,  only  to  be 
considered  as  the  mighty  heart,  which  diffuses  strength 
and  vigour  throughout  all  the  limbs  of  that  gigantic 
body,  the  British  Empire  ;  while  they,  by  a  strong  and 
reciprocal  motion,  return  and  increase  its  vitality,  action, 
and  power. 

In  the  parts  more  immediately  connected  with  Eng- 
land, and  in  all  her  dependencies  in  Europe,  there  is 
supposed  to  exist  a  capital  of  27,115,094/. ;  and  the 
produce  annually  raised,  is  valued  at  2,146,108/. 

The  seven  important  North  American  possessions,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  Table,  have  a  capital  of  62,100,466/. ; 
and  raise  annually  produce  and  property  worth 
17,620,629/. 

The  West  India  Colonies,  with  a  capital  of 
131,052,424/.  raise  every  year  produce  valued  at 
22,496,672/. 

The  whole  British  capital  in  Africa  amounts  to  only 
6,444,398/. ;  and  these  settlements,  unproductive  like 
the  country  itself,  yield  an  annual  produce  of  only 
1,066,065/. 

To  compensate  for  this,  there  is  in  the  two  fertile 
islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  capital  of  27,509,781/. ; 
and  the  value  of  the  produce  annually  raised  is  4,291,332/. 

While  the  new,  but  rapidly  improving  settlements  in 
Australia  already  possess  a  capital  of  2,685,000/. ;  and 
raise  produce  amounting  to  520,000/. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  data  and 
facts,  on  which  to  make  a  sound  calculation  of  the  im- 
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PART  IV. 


EFFECTS    OF    THE    TAXATION    REQUIRED    TO    PAY    THE 

INTEREST  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DEBT, 

AND  A  PRACTICAL  PliAN  FOR  ITS  LIQUIDATION. 


SECTION   I. 

Influence  of  taxation  on  the  sonroee  of  production,  viz.  famd,  labour,  and  ca- 
pital ;  and  its  effects  on  fodety.— Similar  results  produced  in  Spain  and  Hol- 
land.— How  the  public  writers  of  those  nations  maintained  the  same  doctrines 
as  many  of  the  present  English  economists. — Evils  resulting  from  this  system, 
and  the  remedy  to  be  applied.— Several  anomalies  and  apparent  contradictions 
explained. 

The  taxation  required  to  pay  the  annual  interest  of  the 
national  debt,  cripples  the  primary  sources  of  produc- 
tion; paralyzes  the  manufactures,  commerce,  and  en- 
terprise of  the  British  empire;  deprives  it  of  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  a  superiority  of  skill  and 
machinery ;  prevents  it  from  enjoying  the  full  benefits 
of  a  state  of  peace,  and  renders  it  unfit  for  war. 

In  the  demonstration  of  this  proposition,  the  author 
will  endeavour  to  abstain  from  going  into  the  minute 
details  with  which  it  is  so  often  encumbered.  He  will 
not,  therefore,  adopt  the  technical  language  and  style  of 
the  financiers,  who,  like  doctors  and  divines,  render  the 
plainest  questions  confused  and  unintelligible ;  his  aim 
being  to  make  himself  understood  by  those  who,  though 
not  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  the  economical  sciences, 
have  no  less  interest  in  this  and  other  momentous  ques- 
tions which  they  embrace. 

All  the  most  celebrated  economists  agree,  that  taxa- 
tion takes  away  part  of  tiie  property  of  individuals,  and 
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_    and  consequently  the  sources  of  production  must  be  at- 

^  tacked  and  impaired. 

^       Let  us  bring  these  truths  to  the  best  of  all  tests, 

- .  /kets.  The  average  revenue  produced  by  taxation  in 
:<yreat  Britain,  in  the  five  years  ending  in  1832,  may  be 
iairly  estimated  at  sixty  millions,  (see  Table  XLIII. 
Part  I. ;)  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  applied  to  the 
interest  of  the  debt,  and  the  remainder  to  the  indi^- 
-pensable  object  o{  the  maintenance  of  the  state*.  But 
•in  what  mode  is  this  income  raised?  The  enormous 
«um  of  forty-one  millions  is  levied  upon  consumption — 
upon  the  necessaries  of  life  ^ ! — upon  food,  coals,  malt, 

'  The  average  expenditure  to  maintain  the  state  in  the  last  year,  in 
the  departments  of  civil  government,  justice,  diplomatic  services,  and 
naval  and  military  force,  when  compared  with  expenditure  required 
to  defray  the  charges  of  the  debt,  was  nearly  as  17  to  28. 

^  To  demonstate  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  the  following  state- 
ment, extracted  from  the  Report  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  1828, 
is  chosen  in  preference  to  one  formed  for  a  later  period,  on  account 
of  the  respectability  of  the  authority  by  which  it  was  framed.  At 
present,  however,  taxation  bears  in  nearly  the  same  proportion  on 

the  sources  of  production. 

£ 
Spuits 7,^1,645 

Malt 4,623,112 

Beer  and  hops 3,516,764 

Wine 1,700,051 

Total  Liquors ^17,761,572 

Sugar  and  molasses 5,191,280 

Tea ; 3,448,814 

Coffee 425,389  9,065,483 

Tobacco  and  snuff 2,793,873 


Total , 29,620,928 

Butter  and  cheese * 307,794 

Currants  and  raisins 436,580 

Com 193,228 

Food 937,609 

I  I  Cotton, 


w^TJXATi«]r>  Bvet  Mmn   [[nof  a 

r,  dieB,  liwiiifiH  wtfdfliw  raw  pradnee^  ■!  Ik 
matamls  of  imnwht'tmcft^  The  dntifis  on  sugv,  nri^ 
apd  beer,  ia  18S9»  netted  1S^S31,156<.;  but  iw  » 
tidkft  eve  es  nedi  BeeeBviet  cf  fife  ae  boceed,  faMn; 
dkeese,  9oep»  and  ooels,  wb]di>  in  the  eaoM  jeir,i« 
Wtiit  to  jield  the  horge  mm  t£  3,TI0»^199L;  mUtt 
ptofieitiooete  preBore  on  articles  of  coneonqptki  i 
Widb  the  amnt  in  the  present  dmj. 

By  mil  taiet  the  pvodivrtivn  cSnanen  of  the  iMi  ni 
overioeded;  ^  poorar  peofde^  with  Ion  menH,  eoii» 
bntn  a  greater  diaie  dben  die  wealtfiy.  Bat  tbhisMt 
^  wovst :  by  sndi  iwawmi  i  die  ^imntx  B^nrae  of  p^ 
dnoe,  UbomTy  is  injoied:  the  elements  inflnencif 
wages,  as  food,  hoosehold  expenses,  &c  are  rssed;  anl 
cwMffpy  ntty  those  efapnents,  into  whidi  all  aoaBanfoetm 
are  resobed,  miat  be  devated  m  proportion.    Msisrfs 

Gbltim  mot,  ud  iim^%  invorted 995474 

Printed  goods ^ 657,741 

Hides  and  skins  ^ ^     451^944 

Biper ^ ^ 728,497 

I>M^  ^^ 2,i39il6M 

So«p ^ 1^10,754 

Qudks  and  talloir ^ 685,758 

»4Ninie  895^065 

Household  artides S^771^ 

- •«     616^527 

*  *     tiks^  and  sbics  392,385 

1,488;498 

Boildiog:,  &c. 9,407;99O 

275,564 

845,100 

and  CnaloM  2JMMW8  %aaQj69 

T«««l -f41.797,77» 
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tl  tores  increami^  in  piice^  sales  must  duniniah  ki  the  smm^ 
i  ratio;  aiid>  to  increaae  the  evil,  we  possess  no  coirtMt 
I  over  fordign  improvements^  and  our  home  markets  wt^ 
I  extremely  limited,  in  proportion  to  our  daily  increafiiiig> 
productive  powers. 

But  it  is  contended,  that  *  this  mode  of  taxation^  bein^ 
drcuitous  and  indirect,  does  not  produce  the  baneful 
effects  on  manufactures  which  are  imagined'.  Thia. 
doctrine,  as  will  be  presently  shewn,  rmned  a  great  ma- 
nufacturing nation ;  but  to  exhilMt  its  £allacy  and  ab«v 
surdity  at  once,  let  us  suppose  a  direct  tax  of  five  sliiU 
linga  a  yard  imposed  upon  cloth;  undoubtedly  dotk 
would  Mt  meet  with  buyers  in  the  foreign  market :  but 
the  result  must  be  the  same  if  the  yard  of  cloth  become 
five  shilKi^  dearer  in  consequence  of  the  high  nte  of 
wages,  and  the  high  price  of  the  materials  constituting 
it.  To  expect  any  other  result  b  a  manifest  absurdity. 
But  if  labour  is  affected  by  these  imposts  acting  di^ 
redly  upon  it,  how  much  more  will  it  be  crippled,  when 
to  that  pressure,  is  added  the  combination  of  a  host  of 
indirect  taxes  i  For  when  labour  is  thus  greatly  de^* 
pressed,  the  other  two  sources  of  productioa  being  inti- 
mately connected  \Kith  it,  and  possessing  a  reciprqp^ 
action  amongst  themselves,  must  be  exceedingly  injured.' 
Capital,  that  agent  of  production,  whose  only  countiy 
is  ^  higher  interest ",  will  be  affected  first :  not  being 
able  to  obtain  an  adequate  interest,  it  must  flow  to  moit^ 
beneficial  channels,  it  must  abandon  this  country  for  a 
ifSfir^,  £^yourable  region,  or  it  muat  Ui6  idle^  Ricardo 
himself,  struggling  to  maintain  that  the  high  prices  of 
commodities  occasioned  by  taxation  are  no  disadvantage 
to  thb  country,  could  not  resist  the  evidewe  of  trutbi 
for  he  adds,  that  **  the  interest  of  the  contributors  is,  to 
withdraw  their  shoulders  from  the  burden,  and  to  i^er 

II  2 
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move  themselves  and  their  capital  from  die  oountiy'. 
A  loss  of  population,  then,  as  well  as  of  cajatal,  wiBk 
the  result ;  while  by  this  twofold  combination,  bmi,  Ac 
third  source  of  production,  will  be  more  seriously  al 
effectively  injured.  But  these  baneful  eSects  wiD  be 
more  considerably  felt  in  a  country  of  limited  eiiat 
like  England,  where,  while  the  population  is  increasng, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  far 
that  very  reason  requires  lower  wages  and  an  increnel 
capital  \  The  greatest  pressure,  therefore,  will  fil 
upon  the  land.  Thus,  by  a  chain  of  evils  so  intimatdf 
connected,  the  three  principal  springs  of  production  il 
be  injured,  and  the  wealth  accumulated  by  centuries  of 
industry  will  disappear  in  a  short  period.  Such  ks 
actually  been  the  awful  but  uninterrupted  march,  em 
in  nations  which  possessed  a  more  extensive  and  fertile 
soil,  and  were  far  from  being  in  the  artificial  situatioB 
in  which  England  is  at  present  placed. 

But  we  have  not  yet  gone  to  any  thing  like  the  ex- 
tent of  the  baneful  effects  produced  by  the  taxes  required 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt :  we  have  only  consi- 
dered the  smallest  part  of  the  result  of  the  evils.  If 
national  writers  have  shown  the  sum  of  60  millions, 
levied  in  the  manner  described,  to  be  hurtful,  and  haTe 
declaimed  against  the  amount  as  enormous,  before  the 
Restriction  Act  ceased,  they  have  acknowledged  that, 

•  It  was  stated  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commom 
in  1822,  that  the  best  lands  produced  from  forty  to  fif^-six  buahdt 
per  acre ;  the  worst,  from  eight  to  ten.  Thus,  four  or  fire  times 
the  amount  of  capital  is  required  for  the  inferior  soils :  the  oonse* 
quence  is»  that  the  land  which  could  bear  wheat  first,  could  bear 
oats  afterwards,  then  rye,  and  so  on  down  to  the  inferior  crops, 
until  it  is  thrown  out  of  tillage.  See  also,  a  *'  Letter  to  the  A^ 
ealturiata  of  En^and,  &c" 
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prices  having  considerably  fallen  since  that  event  *,  60 
millions  are  at  present  equal  to  76  millions  :  and  even 
that  50  miUions  are  equal  to  70  ^ !  the  pressure  upon 
the  sources  above  mentioned,  must  consequently  have 
increased  in  proportion.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
taxes  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  State  cannot 
be  dispensed  with.  The  poor  rates  also  are  unavoid- 
able :  to  pay  poor  rates,  and  endure  all  the  evils  of  the 
poor  laws,  is  preferable  to  being  surrounded,  at  every 
step,  as  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Continent,  by  disgusting, 
miserable,  and  destitute  objects :  and  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  leave  our  fellow-creatures  to  perish  of  starv- 
ation, we  may  rest  assured  that  the  unemployed  la- 
bourers, the  disabled  seamen,  and  the  large  body  of 
artificers,  who  have  mainly  contributed  to  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  country,  could  not,  nor  would  not  be 
abandoned.  The  taxes  raised  to  relieve  human  mis- 
fortunes, amounted,  on  an  average  of  the  last  three 
years,  to  8,451,572/.^  (see  Table  I.) : — not  to  mention 
the  numberless  other  local  imposts,  which  might  be  cal- 

•  See  Tables  I.  and  II.>  in  Part  III.,  Section  II. 

^  Lowe>  in  1822,  affirmed  that  67  millions  were  equal  to  80 : 
other  writers  estimated  the  difference  at  much  more.  Since  that 
time,  the  prices  of  every  thing  have  fallen  in  greater  proportion. 

^  Nearly  one-third  of  the  rates  being  employed  to  pay  wages, 
and  not  to  support  the  poor,  is  considered  here  as  a  compensation 
for  the  difference  between  the  prices  alK)ve  stated.  But  it  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  poor  rates  under  the  present  system 
cannot 'be  diminished,  but,  on  the  contrary,  must  go  on  increasing; 
for  53,000  poor  labourers  annually  come  from  Ireland,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  growing  practice  of  employing  children  in  factories, 
instead  of  adults,  is  a  two-fold  and  powerful  cause  of  the  decrease 
of  wages,  and  of  hundreds  of  destitute  labourers  being  thrown  upon 
their^ parishes  ;  thus  creating  a  permanent  cause  for  the  increase  of 
the  poor  rates. 
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Ciliated  perhaps  at  an  equal  if  not  a   greater  sum,  wi 
whidi  equally  clog  the  main-springs  of  productirm. 

But  let  us  consider  tlie  net  revenue  received  it*: 
Exchequer  at  50  millions,  equal  to  70  mfflions  as  ihm 
stated,  to  which  adding  8  millions  for  poor  rates,  Irtf 
conline   ourselves  to  the  effects    of  these    78  mho 
only  upon    those  sources.     In   analyzing  tWs  sobjec 
the   best    writers  on  national    economy    acknowWjt  ( 
tliRt  the  actual  pressure  of  a  tax  upon    the  communit?    ' 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  mere  amount  of  suchm. 
but  by  the  increased    amount  it  has    virtually  acqnirri 
brfore  it  renclics  its  destination.      IVfany  welMofbrara 
writers,  wlio  liavc  devoted  their  exertions  to  tbL«  sub- 
ject, following  a  given  tax  through   aU  its  succ<«'; 
stages  and  chain  of  o))erations,  have  culculatcd  the  mi 
burden  inflicted  on  the  public  at  3^.,  and  <'ven  at  H- 
and  71.,  for  every  1/.  lened  upon  the  contributor,  n^ 
paid  to   the   government.       Adopting,    therefore,  ibt 
minimum  of  these  calculations,  the  pressure  «>f  our  na- 
tional income,  upon  the  sources  of  production.  wiQ  be 
equal  to  the  enormous  sum  of  23t  millions !    a  Mm 
sufficient  to  cripple  even  the  most  extraordinarr  wo- 
ductive  powers.     In  fact,  it  was  a  pressure  much  b- 
ferior  to  this,  which  occasioned  the  douTifal  of  iIkjm 
once  flourishing  commercial  and  manufacturing  natintLs 
Spain  and  Holland.     The  5U])ei-ior  quality  and  abuitd- 
ance  of  the  manufactures  of  Spain  rendered  her  fiuts 
the  general  mart  of  alt  nations.     But  the  ccHntnntul 
Iiistory  of  this  nation  teaches  us,  tliat  all  these  advao- 
tages  were  annihilated  by  the  operations  of  tlie  caoM 
just  noticed.     Holland,  whose  capital  was  so  enonWMis 
that  she  hod  62  millions  sterling  in  the  public  fuiHls  of 
England  and  France,  and  whose  commerce  was  «o  um- 
-;  >'■ ■  T'-r  ■'•i>-.>-i  tMilwl    J 
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versal^  fell  from  her  eminence  by  a  similar  mode  of 
taxation.  With  how  much  greater  truth  and  reason 
might  the  BritiBh  people  apply  that  dedtructiye  but 
common  saying  of  the  Dutch^  when  a  dish  has  been 
broQght  to  the  table,  that  one  share  of  the  price  went 
to  the  fidierman  and  six  shares  to  the  government. 

Were  not  men  the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  it 
would  be  strange  to  hear,  every  day,  a  repetition  of 
the  shallow  doctrine,  the  artificial  reasoning,  the  appa- 
rent patriotic  principles,  which,  before  the  downfal  of 
those  nations,  were   triumphantly  maintained  by  the 
supporters  of  this  vicaous  system  of  iaxatioii.     They 
confidently  affirmed,  ^  that  a  tax  imposed  upon  con- 
sumption— upon  the  necessaries  of  life,  raises  wages, 
and  enhances  labour,  and  consequently  is  supported  and 
paid  by  those  who  pay  the  labourers.''    This  specious 
!  argument,  this  fallacy,  did  not  prevent  the  results  pre- 
dicted by  the  opposing   though  unsuccessful    party. 
But  it  may  be  easily  demonstrated  that  when  this  rea- 
soning is  applied  to  a  country  Hke  this,  it  has  infinitely 
less  force :  for,  in  such  a  case,  wages  nmst  either  be 
kept  at  their  minimum,  or  ohove  it,  or  below  it.     If  at 
their  mimmwHt  then  the  most  numerous  class  of  society 
will  be  condemned  to  the  borders  o(  perpetual  starvar 
tion,  and  will  be  in  a  much  worse  conation  than  slaves, 
.  in  whose  lives  and  comfi>rts  their  masters  are  interested. 
Bui  the  increanng  population,  which  cannot  be  stopped, 
I  and  the  progress  of  machineory,  which  no  power  can 
■  control,  these   umremittingly  active  powers  certainly 
.   tend  to  keep  the  wages  of  tfaenvmerou  working  dosses 
. :  rather  under  their  mimnrnm  *.     But  under  such  a 

*  Aee  Report  oi  Select  Committee  ot  i\xt  Rouse  ot  CominoAs 
(16SS)  on  the  Poor  liaws^  and  relating  to  tlic  enlpldyilietit  of  sUe- 
bodied  persons  paid  out  of  the  poor  rate. 
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system^  what  must  eventually  be  the  oonditiQB  of  d 
country  ?  what  must  be  the  privations  and  dktieB  i 
those  classes  ?  The  only  result  to  be  expected  k,  tfa 
supremest  of  all  evils,  whidi  alcme  is  capable  of  sol 
duing,  humiliating,  and  crushing*,  even  the  greatest  m 
proudest  nations.  But  supposing  the  most  finroonk 
state,  the  rise  of  wages  above  their  level :  of  con 
their  produce  must  become  higher,  the  enhanced  a 
of  manufactures  must  follow,  and  their  sale  and^co 
sumption  must  be  circumscribed ;  as  it  is  an  infiJB 
principle  that,  as  commodities  rise  in  price,  they  do 
nish  in  sale.  The  interdbange  of  our  produce  wi 
other  countries  must  Hkewise  be  circumscribed ;  and, 
being  out  of  our  reach  to  control  the  productive  man 
£Bu;turing  powers  of  other  countries,  the  existing  ran 
of  demand  for  our  commoditiee  must  be  reduced,  s 
gradually  annihilated.  By  pursuing  such  a  pob 
England  will  cut  off  and  deprive  herself  of  the  essi 
tial  means  of  furnishing  the  supply  to  the  foreignlbiarh 
thus  destroying  the  main  foundation  of  her  greatne 
Let  the  reader  endeavour  to  discover  a  remedy  i 
the  awful  evils  resulting  from  such  a  position,  while  ^ 
proceed  to  examine  its  disastrous  effects  upon  the  hapi 
ness  of  the  British  people. 

If  taxation  acts  as  a  punishment  upon  society  ^,  it 
also  evident  that  the  price  of  every  article  upon  whi 
taxation  falls,  rises  in  the  first  instance  in  proportion 
the  amount  of  the  tax  and  its  concomitant  addition 
the  object  thus  affected  acts  immediately  upon  anotlu 
the  price  of  which  it  affects  in  like  manner.     But  tl 

•  Say  states^  "  L*iinp6t  agit  comme  une  punition — I'impot  ^ 
une  portion  des  proprietes  particulieres,  I'iinpdt  lorsqu'il  i 
pouB86  tres  loin^  prive  le  contribuable  de  sa  richesae  aans  enrid 
le  gouvernenient. 
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heavy  chain  of  taxation  extending  to  almost  all  objects 
produced  by  nature  or  art,  in  the  course  of  its  windings, 
communicates  its  influence  like  an  electric  shock  to 
every  article ;  commodity  acting  upon  commodity,  and 
price  upon  price,  and  producing  a  general  rise  through- 
out all  branches.  But  to  a  general,  a  real,  rise  of 
prices,  succeeds  a  real  poverty :  *'  a  true  calamity ", 
as  a  clever  economist  calls  it,  takes  place.  Industry, 
that  magical  power,  whose  grand  object  is  to  produce 
cheap  commodities  to  satisfy  the  wants  and  comforts  of 
all  the  members  of  society,  is  frustrated  in  its  aim. 
The  effects  of  the  noble  conquest  achieved  by  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  steam  and  machinery,  so  won- 
derful and  so  beneficial  to  the  human  race,  are  entirely 
lost ;  and  in  their  stead  arise  a  perpetual  agitation  of 
society,  an  intestine  and  pitiless  warfare  amongst  all  its 
members.  Every  individual  struggles  to  throw  upon 
bis  neighbour  the  burden  of  the  taxed  article,  and  its 
increased  and  oppressive  price ;  the  merchant  upon  the 
manufacturer  and  dealer ;  these  two  upon  the  consumer 
and  labourer ;  the  labourer  upon  the  farmer  and  land- 
owner ;  these  upon  the  capitalist ;  and  all,  reciprocally, 
one  upon  another.  Thus  originates  that  wonderfiil 
and  ever-renewing  strife  for  money,  which  so  eminently 
characterizes  the  people  of  this  country ;  which  asto- 
nishes the  foreigner  on  first  landing  here,  gives  him  the 
worst  ideas  of  the  British  character,  and  compels  him 
to  form  the  basest  opinion  of  the  British  people.  From 
the  same  source  springs  that  distressing,  restless,  and 
perpetually  haunting  thought,  of  getting  money,  which 
pervades  and  tortures  all  classes,  from  the  cobbler  to  the 
king ;  that  ever-recurring  want  of  money,  which  pre- 
vents the  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse,  and  which  we 
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SO  often  see,  not  only  destroy  the  sacred  ties  (^ 
ship,  but  even  insult  the  laws  of  nature.  lo  &d,  IT 
aocordiog  to  Smith's  definition,  "  a  man  is  rich  oc  pott, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  he  can  afford  to  agff] 
the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  amusements  of  lib', 
highly  increased  prices,  by  diinini&hin^  the  power  of  b- 
come,  and  consequently  the  facility  of  aoquirii^  tboK 
objects,  have  rendered  the  Englishman,  while  switmn^, 
as  it  were,  in  an  ocean  of  riches,  the  least  amused,  dx 
least  contented,  and  perhaps  the  poorest  being  in  tbe 
world. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  hig-h  and  poi» 
ful  class,  who,  while  enacting  the  laws  of  taxstioD*  Mik 
special  care  to  diminish  the  burden  on  their  own  ff** 
perty  by  overcliarging  labour,  are  exempt,  or  <■ 
escape,  from  this  dreadful  agitation.  On  the  coBtmjt 
their  wants  and  necessities  ri^ng  with  their  rank  md 
station,  the  increasing  difficulty  of  procuring  the  niDD> 
berless  objects  required  to  satisfy  tlxise  wonts,  undoubt- 
edly render  this  important  class  of  society  quite  as  much 
tormented  and  agitated,  and  perhaps  as  mlseraUe,  as 
the  others :  and  the  haughty  lawgivers  themselves,  in  h 
sort  of  retributive  justice,  become  involved  and  en- 
tangled in  the  strong  net  of  high  prices,  which  tbey 
liave  contributed  to  make.  Thus  the  whole  social  body 
becomes  violently  shaken,  distorbed,  ccmlused,  and  un- 
happy. But  wonts  nmst  be  supplied ;  necessaries  must 
be  obtained  :  tneane  become  a  secondary  consideration ; 
"  virtus  post  uummos  nunc  habetur."  The  imperious 
law  of  necessity  would  compel  men  to  that  coone.  did 
not  tlie  evil  passions  cidst  to  prompt  and  precipitate 
them ;  until  at  length  corruptioo,  like  a  general  flood, 
will  deluge  all. 
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Those  who  endeavour  to  account  for  the  progress 
and  increase  of  crime,  have  here  the  clue  to  their  in- 
quiries :  these  facts  arc  tlie  best  text  to  theur  calendar. 
(Table  I.)     Those  who  cannot  conceive  how  thousands  f 

of  Britons,  proud  by  nature,  more  tenacious  of  their 
habits  than  any  other  people,  and  members  of  a  com- 
munity possessing  the  best  fundamental  institutions 
under  the  sun,  can  abandon  their  homes,  exchange  all 
tliese  mighty  advantages  for  a  wandering  existence  in 
strange  lands,  mangling  foreign  ttwgues,  and  suffering 
themselves  to  be  the  permanent  laughing-stock  of  their  ' 

most  inveterate  rivals — may  here  discover  the  causes  of 
these  anomalies.  Those  who  cannot  resolve  the  per- 
plexing problem,  that  in  Great  Britain,  with  an  int- 
mense  increase  of  maritime  power,  with  equally  increas- 

.  ing  improvements  in  agriculture,  with  unbounded  com- 

'  merce  and  industry,  and  with  immense  wealth,  indivi- 
dual happiness  does  not  accompany  these  transcendant 
advantages,  but  on  the  contrary  marches  rapidly  in  the 
contrary  road — may  here  find  the  key  to  its  solution. 
Those  who  cannot  comprehend  how  it  is,  that  the  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  which  is  the  spring  of  pro- 
duce, cause  distress  among  the  classes  engaged  in  it; 
how  it  is,  tliat  the  existing  superabundance  of  capital, 
which  is  the  source  of  production,  causes  distress  amongst 
its  proprietors ;  how  it  is,  that  the  existence  of  an  ex- 

;  cess  of  labour,  which  is  the  origin  of  wealth,  plunges  its 
owners  into  want,  distress,  and  misery  ;  those,  in  fine, 
who  are  torturing  their  minds  to  find  out  the  causes  of 

'■  periodical  distress,  and  who  are  unable  to  understand 
how  land,  labour  and  capital,  the  three  main  springs 
and  agents  of  production,  can  act  and  react  one  upon 
another,  hi  mutual  disadvantage  and  destructicm— ^may 
perhaps  find,  in  these  pages,  the  doe  to  explain  and  re- 
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concile  these  apparent  contradictioiis^  and  panidoncal 
anomalies. 

But  it  must  not  be  concluded  from  this  glooiiiy  n- 
portion,  that  the  actual  system  of  taxation  should  be 
overthrown  or  destroyed;  for,  althoug^h  certainly sm- 
ceptible  of  improvement^  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be 
condemned  on  the  whole.  The  defects  and  evils  of  dii 
system  arise  from  a  cause  over  which  it  has  no  control, 
and  can  never  be  effectually  remedied  till  that  cause  k 
removed.  The  sum  annually  required  for  the  paymeDl 
ci  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  amonnts  to  one 
half,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  to  nearly  two-thirds  a 
the  234  millions  virtually  raised :  and  as  long  as  tin 
interest  must  be  annually  paid,  so  long  must  the  neoes 
sary  taxes  be  levied  upon  the  main  sources  of  prodnc 
tion,  and  in  contradiction  to  what  ought  to  be  the  res 
object  of  all  taxation,  the  benefit  of  society ;  so  loi^ 
must  the  chief  part  of  the  produce  of  land^  labour,  an 
capital,  be  charged  and  set  apart  towards  that  paymeni 
even  before  any  portion  can  be  appropriated  Jbr  tk 
very  subsistence  of  the  producers,  or  for  the  charge 
necessary  to  maintain  the  order  and  welfare  of  society 
itself.  This  is  the  true  cause  of  all  the  evils  and  op 
*  pressions  of  the  present  system  of  taxation— evils  whici 

no  partial  or  temporary  expedients  can  obviate  :  as  lon{ 
as  this  cause  lasts,  they  will  go  on  increasing  in  magni 
tude  until  all  superiority  is  lost,  or  until  they  effect  tlw 
dissolution  and  downfal  of  one  of  the  mightiest  agri< 
cultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing  nations. 

The  defenders  and  promoters  of  this  system  may,  like 
the  economists  of  Spain  and  Holland,  flatter  the  ministr} 
and  lull  the  nation,  by  showing  that  "  these  causes  arc 
not  clearly  apparent";  but  they  are  not  on  that  accounf 
the  less  certain  in  their  existence,  and  unremitting  ir 
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their  activity.  They  may  say,  "commerce,  shipping, 
and  manufactures  are  increasing":  granted,  and  for 
that  very  reason  those  branches  are  approaching  nearer 
to  their  last  term,  and  the  remedy  of  course  becomes 
more  necessary.  They  may  add,  in  fine,  as  some  of  our 
public  writers  (Chalmers)  assert,  that  ''taxes  are  no 
more  than  a  transfer  of  property  from  one  individual  to 
another  " — that ''  indirect  taxes  do  not  hurt  the  sources 
of  production  *'.  But  all  these  agreeable  maxims  are  in 
contradiction  to  facts  and  experience. 

Similar  palliative  and  fallacious  doctrines,  proclaimed 
by  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  economists  to  console  the 
contributors  and  deceive  the  nation,  did  not  prevent  the 
ruin  of  those  countries,  but  precipitated  them  more 
quickly  from  their  high  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
station.  Those  economists,  however,  not  having  au« 
thentic  precedents  of  the  ''  downfal  of  nations  ^\  were 
somewhat  excusable  for  their  doctrinc^s ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish economists  are  utterly  unpardonable,  for  they  have 
seen  the  causes  which  crippled  the  resources  of  those  na* 
tions  in  time  of  peace,  and  rendered  them  unfit  to  enter 
into  war  with  success  \ 

But  those  nations  had  only  an  inconsiderable  debt  to 
increase  their  misfortunes,  and  to  oppress  and  overwhelm 
them:  how  much  more  powerfully,  then,  must  the 
causes  which  brought  them  to  ruin,  act  in  a  country 
where  an  enormous  amount  of  debt  exists  to  aid  and  co- 
operate with  them.  We  have  seen,  in  the  History  and 
Progress  of  the  National  Debt,  how  rapidly  it  has  in- 
creased, and  how  slowly  it  has  been  extinguished  by  the 
ordinary  measures,  even  in  the  most  peaceful  times.  All 
the  exertions  of  one  of  the  best  of  EngUsh  kings, 
George  I.,  aided  by  perhaps  the  ablest  ministers  that 
have  ever  directed  the  affairs  of  this  nation,  in  a  time  of 

•  See  Note  (A). 
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turd  state  of  things  :  even  the  numeroDs  lower  classes 
agitate  and  discuss  these  wide-spreading  evils :  woe !  if 
they  take  upon  themselves  to  cure  them !  But  they 
must  be  either  checked^  or  left  to  take  their  course. 
What  then  is  the  great  corrective—^what  is  the  great 
remedy?  Tke  Uquidaiitm  of  the  National  Debt,  t> 
the  only  powerfid,  efficient,  and  complex  measure, 
capable  of  remedying  these  misfortunes,  preventing 
their  growing  increase,  and  arresting  their  rapid  and 
overwhelming  march*  Such  a  measure  alone  can  rescue 
the  primary  sources  of  production  from  the  destructive 
and  ever  acting  burden  which  oppresses  them.  It  has 
been  already  shown,  that  the  empire  possesses  the  means 
to  effect  this  liquidation :  it  remmns  to  point  out  the 
plan  upon  whidi  that  grand  operation  can  be  safely  oon^ 
ducted. 

And  first,  it  may  be  as  well  to  examine  the  oidmons 
of  English  writers  on  this  momentous  subject 

third  of  the  whole  population^  were  engaged  in  agriculture ;  46  in 
100,  or  nearly  one-half^  in  manufactures  and  trade ;  and  21  in  100^ 
or  less  than  a  fifths  were  not  employed  either  in  agriculture^  trade, 
commerce,  or  manufiEurturea.  At  present,  the  proportion  of  popula* 
tion  engaged  in  agriculture,  trade,  and  manufactures,  is  considerably 
greater :  these  classes  almost  constitute  the  English  nation. 


SECTION   II, 


•f  Ea^di  wtttcfs  flOBccnia^  tike  KttMa^  Diefct,  mmi^v^ 
tke  Pahfie  Crt^tan^ — Canaa  whidk  have  imr^iniMid  tbc  psjacBS  if  tkel 
t»  be  iwiiWml  afanost  impniiMe,  and  the  ^ttnnpt   to  niinwi  r^  m  « 
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ments  of  whidi  the  haman  iinderstaDdiiig>  is  compos 
we  should  find  ample  ones  in  the  coDtrariety  of  opii» 
maintained  bj  the  aUest  mea  of  this  nation,  on  a  si 
ject  as  simple  in  its  nature,  as  it  is  important  in  its 
suHs.  In  tact,  the  British  economical  world  is  divic 
on  a  point  whidi  appears  self  evident.  Quoting  the 
pressions  of  the  authors  themselresy  but  sparing  i 
reader  the  catalogue  of  their  names,  onljr  a  few  ^  ' 
contending  leaders  will  be  noticed. 

One  set  of  writers  maintsuns,  that  ^  debt  and  wea 
are  syncmjmous  " ;  that  **  increase  of  debt  is  a  true 
crease  of  riches  " ;  that  '*  no  happiness  can  exist  wi 
out  a  National  Debt."  '*  The  domestic  debt,"  says  c 
of  the  highest  authorities  (Colquhoun),  '*  dispenses  p 
tection  and  happiness,  by  forming  mutual  advanta{ 
■^  between  the  rich  and  poor :  it  has  produced  the  rai 

increase  of  public  and  private  buildings ;  of  the  trai 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  navigation  of  the  count 
^c"  Again,  ^'  the  interest  of  the  debt,  altbough 
some  respects  a  pressure  upon  the  country,  is  a  mi 
spring  by  which  its  general  industry  is  stimulated  ai 
promoted."  Another  declares,  that  ''  a  part  of  the  i 
dustry,  a  part  of  the  wages,  a  part  of  the  land,  bekm 
to  the  stockholders  " ;  and  that  ^*  by  thirty  millions 
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expenditure  being  in  the  bands  of  tbe  stockholders  or 
dissipators,  consumption  is  highly  stimulated."  (Rook.) 
One  of  the  moderates  of  this  party  (Gray)  calls  Public 
Debt  "  service  capital."  The  extinction  of  the  Debt,  in 
the  opinion  of  this  economical  phalanx,  would  of  course 
bring  misfortune  and  evil.  "  It  would  be  attended,** 
says  Colquhoun,  '^  with  greater  inconveniences  than  at 
present  are  experienced  "  ! ! 

Another  class  of  writers,  with  more  truth,  with 
greater  force  of  argument,  and  mth  more  evidence  of 
facts,  contends,  that  "  poverty,  misery,  and  the  National 
Debt,  are  also  synonymous  and  identical  terms  * ;  that, 
'**  England  can  never  be  the  seat  of  happiness  while  the 
Debt  is  in  existence  " ;  that ''  the  Debt  is  an  enormous 
evil  proportioned  to  its  magnitude";  that  ''taxation, 
incurred  to  pay  its  annual  interest,  oppresses  the  people, 
destroys  industry,  and  is  equal  to  the  curse  of  Heaven 
on  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  of  the 
nation  " ;  that ''  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  any  of  these 
branches  can  be  benefited  by  the  expenditure  either  of 
the  government,  or  of  the  stockholders."*  (M'Culloch^ 
**  Essay  on  reducing  the  National  Debt.")  **  To  main- 
tain that  taxation  contributes  to  enrich  the  nation,  be* 
cause  it  abstracts  a  portion  of  its  riches,  is  both  a  plain 
•contradiction,  and  an  absurdity ;  taxation  being  always 
an  engine  of  destruction  to  all  the  productive  classes.* 
^  To  contend  that  should  Messrs.  Canard,  Spence,  and 
Colquhoun  .continue,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  live  aboipe 
their  incomes,  they  would  become  richer  in  prc^rticm 
as  their  profusion  and  extravagance  increased,  is  *to 
maintain  a  sophistry,  and  a  groundless  absurdity-"  ^  T<» 
attribute  to  the  Debt  the  increase  of  buildings,  improve 
ments,  &c.  &c.  during  the  war,  b  an  error  of  the  most 
miserable  kind.     It  ii  to  ba  attributed,  not  to  tha  i»- 
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crease  of  Debt,  but  to  the  monopoly  of  commerce,  m 
the  discoveries  of  Arkwright  and  Watt,  and  to  vaiioB 
other  causes.  The  nation  did  not  improve  beetauei 
the  Debt,  but  in  spite  of  it :  for  it  g^ve  birth  to  the  »■ 
farious  practice  of  stock -jobbing  ;  generating  a  spirit  <( 
gambling,  destructive  of  public  morals,  di^graceW  )■ 
the  nation,  and  decidedly  hostile  to  the  pursuit  of  wba 
industry."  "  No  wages,  no  part  of  the  land  beloDgi  * 
the  stockholders  or  dissipators ;  nor  was  any  spedU 
property  pledged  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  DebtO» 
tracted.  The  lenders  had  not  at  the  time  auypropstt 
mortgaged  to  tliem,  consequently  they  cannot  hare  tf 
present  more  specified  rights  than  they  possessed  Dhti 
they  lent  their  money  :  to  maintain  tlie  contrary  ii  i 
dangerous  and  arbitrary  assumption."  "  Theyadraotri 
money  when  its  value  was  depreciated,  on  an  aren^ 
fifteen  per  cent :  they  never  entertained  the  idea  of  re- 
ceiving payment  at  par,  when  the  loans  were  cootrKted 
at  exceedingly  low  prices."  "  It  would  be  both  foDj 
and  injustice  to  compel  the  nation  to  pay  100  ouncesof 
gold  to  the  fundholders,  when  they  had  only  leot  J« 
than  eighty."  "  It  is  equally  unjust  to  exempt  thii 
sort  of  property  from  the  alteration  in  value  to  whidi 
every  other  kind  of  property  in  the  kingdom  is  subject 
"  and  consequently  the  reduction  of  the  Debt — that 
millstone,  whicii  destroys  the  industry  and  vigour  of  the 
people,  multiplies  taxes,  and  spreads  pauperism,  crime, 
and  wretchedness  throughout  the  country,  can  be  ef- 
fected without  any  violation  of  the  public  faith."  "  The 
nation  must  not  suffer  on  account  of  the  errors  of  par- 
tial or  ministerial  men  ;  the  happiness  of  twenty-four 
millions  of  British  subjects  ought  not  to  bepoistponed  for 
the  sake  of  an  insignificant  fraction  (280,000)  of  stock- 
holders." 
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To  all  these  doctrines  and  assertions  may  be  added 
an  observation  worthy  of  consideration^  and  which  per- 
haps has  not  been  pressed  by  this  party  as  it  deserves ; 
namely^  that  the  lenders  themselves  cannot  plead  any 
sound  reason  to  be  exempted  from  taxes  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  debt,  in  case  it  should  be  required  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation.  They  possessed  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  Act  of  George  I.,  in  virtue  of  which  it  was  en- 
acted, ''  that  these  annuities  should  be  free  from  all 
taxes,  charges,  and  impositions  whatsoever  **;  and  that 
of  George  II.  to  the  same  purpose, — *'  the  purchasers 
of  these  annuities  shall  have  good  estates,  and  interest 
thereon  for  ever ;  and  the  principal  money  paid  for  the 
same  shall  be  free  from  all  taxes,  charges,  and  imposi- 
tions whatsoever".  But  notwithstanding  these  most 
clear  and  express  Acts,  ''taxes,  charges,  and  imposi- 
tions **  were  laid  on  the  public  funds,  under  the  name  of 
income  tax.  This  deviation  from  the  most  express  and 
dear  enactments  has  not  been  considered  an  injustice, 
nor  any  forfeiture  of  faith  whatever  in  regard  to  the 
holders  of  such  ''  annuities  ** ;  still  less  could  a  similar 
measure  be  deemed  unjust,  or  a  breach  of  public  faith, 
towards  those  stockholders  who  lent  their  money  qfier 
those  Acts  had  been  violated  and  practically  annulled, 
and  consequently  with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  fact 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  fdtras  of  this  party, 
amazed  at  the  difficulty  of  paying  the  enormous  debt, 
have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  reason ;  contending,  that 
''  as  the  debt  must  destroy  the  nation,  or  the  nation 
must  destroy  the  debt,  no  injustice  will  be  committed  by 
reducing  the  interest  or  the  capital ;  the  ruin  of  a  few 
individuals  being  of  a  minor  and  insignificant  weight, 
when  the  public  good,  and  the  happiness  of  all  the  nation, 
are  in  the  icale.'' 
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Having  read  the  summary  of  tlie  leading  aigm 
and  opinions  of  all  the  contending  parties,  the  m 
will  observe^  that  if  some  of  them  have  rashly  exon 
the  bounds  of  equity,  others  are  not  less  guilty  of  ■ 
taining  the  most  enormous  absurdities  in  the  opp 
direction.  These  extremes  are  amon^  the  chief  a 
which  have  deterred  the  eminent  financial  men 
whom  this  country  abounds^  from  entering  into 
question  of  the  liquidation  of  the  nationiQ  deh 
question  so  momentous,  and  pregnant  with  so  man] 
ficulties ;  and  while  the  press  teems  with  vdume 
comparatively  subordinate  and  speculative  qoeii 
such  as  high  and  low  prices,  bullion,  overtrading,  ftc. 
not  a  single  work  has  appeared  on  this  aU-impoi 
subject,  which  aflfects  not  only  all  the  sourt^ss  of  pro 
tion  of  the  greatest  manufacturing  and  mercantile  ns 
but  even  the  interest  of  all  the  members  of  society, 
few  able  men  who  have  had  the  coura^  to  face 
great  question,  have  acted  on  a  small  scale;  pul 
forth  paltry  pamphlets,  and  throwing  ont  deta 
thoughts,  without  going  to  the  main  point;  wit 
sudiciently  shewing  the  meam  of  payment;  wit 
considering  the  subject  in  connexion  with  taxation, 
•with  the  other  branches  of  the  great  financial  sys 
upon  which  this  agricultural,  commercial,  and  man 
turing  nation  rests,  and  extending  the  inquiry  to 
the  parts  of  the  British  empire.  In  short,  the  sul 
has  never  been  treated  in  a  manner  ccmunensmate 
its  magnitude.  The  result  of  such  limited  and  sle 
attempts  has  been,  that  many  high-minded  men, 
the  best  intentions,  have  injured  this  great  cause  ins 
of  advancing  it.  Their  ill-arranged  schemes,  comh 
with  the  large  per-centage  they  assigned  for  the 
ment  of  the  debt,  alarmed  those  who  wisre  to  be 
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I  payers :  thus,  the  very  people  who  were  most  interested 
I  in  the  liquidation  became  the  strongest  opponents  of  all 
,  proposals  for  effecting  it.  The  men  of  property  and 
.  the  land-owners^  not  having  their  interests  consulted, 
not  finding  an  adequate  benefit  held  out  to  them,  turned 
all  their  mighty  powers  against  the  measure :  the  stock- 
holders, dreading  the  loss  of  their  annual  interest,  called 
it  **  a  flagrant  injustice  ";  and  the  stupid  multitude,  al- 
ways the  same,  joined  in  the  cry.  They  even  went  fur- 
ther, denouncing  the  idea  of  paying  the  national  debt  as 
^*  a  dream,  a  madness,  an  impossibility*';  and  throw- 
ing upon  those  who  sought  to  relieve  them  from  a  host 
of  evils,  the  most  insufferable  of  all  stigmas — ridicule. 
In  this  manner,  a  writer  could  not  treat  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  national  questions,  without  the  risk  of 
being  considered  almost  insane. 

The  author  is  further  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  the 
inadequate  and  superficial  manner  in  which  this  subject 
has  been  handled,  by  the  perusal  of  almost  all  the  pam- 
phlets and  plans  on  the  question,  from  the  first,  published 
by  the  patriotic  and  highly  informed  Archibald  Hutch- 
inson in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  to  the  last,  published 
in  1832,  entitled  *'  A  Plan  for  the  Liquidation  of  the 
National  Debt.**  To  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  reader, 
as  well  as  to  convince  him  of  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion,  extracts  from  the  principal  of  these  publica- 
tions are  subjoined  *. 

*  The  first  writer  who  proposed  a  regular  plan  for  the  payment 
of  the  national  debt,  was  Hutchinson,  one  of  the  most  clever  mem- 
bers of  parliament  of  his  time  (George  I.).  The  debt  then  amount- 
ed to  only  fifty-two  millions,  but  unfortunately  Hutchinson,  in  his 
plan,  did  not  sufficiently  consult  the  interests  of  the  proprietary 
party ;  the  assessments  displeased  the  landed  and  other  proprietors, 
who  thought  their  interests  n^lected:  they  contended,  that  the 
operation  would  bring  them  no  benefit,  complained  of  its  injustice. 
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Everybody  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  bey 
the  powers  of  an  individual  to  form  a  perfect  plm 

and,  by  their  power  and  inihiencej  raiaed  a  host  of  eDemies  « 
it.  The  mo6t  strenuous  exertions  of  Hutdhinsoa  were  wnsfii 
and  even  Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  Public  Credit,  disapproics  u 
tacks  one  of  the  best  and  least  difficult  measures  of  this  natnn 
proposed. 

In  1821,  Wilks  published  a  "  Practical  Scfaeme  fin^  the  Ri 
tion  of  the  National  Debt  and  Taxation  ",  the  li»a^ing  poia 
which  are: — 

"  That  all  lower  annuities  must  be  consolidated ;  namely 

The  3  per  cents,  at 65 

3i  ditto 73i 

4  ditto 81i 

5  ditto 100 

•'  That  an  assessment  of  twenty  per  cent,  shall  be  laid  on  all 
perty  and  funds  so  consolidated. 

"  That  an  assessment  of  five  per  cent,  shall  be  laid  on  pr 
property  not  in  the  British  funds. 

"  That  the  value  of  fixed  property,  except  buildings^  shall  b 
timated  at  twenty  years*  purchase. 

"  That  this  assessment  be  converted  into  a  redeemable  iD( 
tax,  at  the  option  of  the  proprietor,  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum 

"  That  a  like  assessment,  for  the  term  of  ten  years,  be  U 
upon  all  net  profits  of  trade  and  agriculture." 

The  author  asserts,  that  the  practical  results  of  this  plan  w\ 
be,  "  that  538,814,815/.  of  three  per  cents,  would  be  converted 
350,229,650/.;  that  the  total  nominal  debt,  being  794,980  Oi 
would  be  lowered  to  583,975,0/5/. ;  and  that  in  the  ten  foUom 
years  it  would  be  reduced  to  275,000,000/.",  &c.  &c. 

It  is  easy  to  remark,  in  this  scheme,  the  large  amount  of  the 
sessment,  its  complication,  and  heavy  pressure  on  one  part  of 
community  during  the  long  period  of  ten  years :  the  general  int 
est  of  the  whole  empire  is  not  even  thought  of;  and,  after  snd 
Ispse  of  time,  the  results  are  comparatively  small. 

In  1827,  an  elaborate  and  well  written  paper  appeared  in  i 
Edinburgh  Review,  No.  92,  entitled  '^  Remarks  on  the  Financ 
Situation  of  England  ",  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  p 
enly  one  half  of  the  debt,  by  an  assessment  of  twelve  per  cent,  up 

die  capital  of  the  country ;  and  the  payment  of  the  whole  de 
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a  subject  so  difficulty  embracing  so  many  objects,  con- 
nected with  such  important  financial  points^  affecting 

is  supposed  to  require  a  similar  assessment  of  twenty-four  per  cent. 
The  objections  made  by  Hume  to  the  plan  of  Hutchinson,  are  tri- 
umphantly  answered ;  the  supposed  difficulties  of  a  general  assess- 
ment are  successfully  solved  ;  and  its  justice,  practicability,  and  con- 
venience  of  collection,  clearly  demonstrated.  But  being  only  an 
incidental  article,  it  did  not  examine  the  question  in  all  its  bearings; 
it  did  not  state  the  comparative  results  to  the  financial  system  of 
the  empire,  and  to  the  interests  of  all  the  parties  concerned  in  this 
great  measure,  in  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions ;  and  as  the 
total  extent  of  the  capital  was  not  considered,  the  assessment  of 
twenty-four  per  cent,  was  too  high.  Consequently,  the  public  and 
the  legislature  took  little  or  no  notice  of  the  sound  ideas  and  praise- 
worthy intentions  which  it  dis{)layed. 

In  1832  was  published,  a  ''  Practical  Plan  for  the  immediate 
Annihilation  of  Taxes,  and  Elquitable  Liquidation  of  the  National 
Debt."  It  proposes — *'  to  impose  a  tax  of  20  per  cent,  upon  all  the 
net  real  property  of  the  country,  (leaving  out  those  persons  whose 
property  amounts  to  less  than  100/.) — the  amount  to  be  paid  either 
at  once,  or  by  instalments  within  five  years:" — "  to  impose  a  tax 
of  50  per  cent.,  for  one  year,  upon  all  incomes  of  not  less  than 
100/.  a  year,  arising  from  the  profits  of  artists  and  other  professional 
men": — "  that  all  internal  taxes,  excepting  only  the  present  land 
tax,  shall  immediately  cease  to  be  collected": — and  *' that  the 
whole  assessment  shall  be  paid,  with  interest,  in  order  that,  with 
perfect  safety  to  the  creditors,  the  public  may  be  relieved  from  all 
the  present  taxes,  as  soon  as  the  assessments  are  completed".— 
These  are  the  outlines  of  the  latest  publication  on  this  subject.  The 
observations  upon  the  effects  of  the  present  system  of  taxation  are 
very  judicious.  The  expense  of  collecting  the  taxes,  the  inconve- 
niences suffered  by  those  on  whom  they  are  levied,  the  extra  profits 
required  for  the  additional  capital  employed  by  the  various  trades- 
men, through  whose  hands  the  taxed  articles  pass  before  they  reach 
the  consumer,  the  high  taxation  raising  the  price  of  labour  by  pre- 
venting the  cultivation  of  land,  driving  our  manu^turers  out  of 
the  market,  and  rendering  competition  with  other  countries  more 
difficult,  the  discontent  and  oppressions  which  the  taxes  occasion — 
all  these  truths  are  clearly  pointed  out,  and  are,  unfortunately, 
daily   felt  by  all  classes  of  the   community.     The  advantageous 
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such  a  variety  of  clashing  interests,  and  even  toudmi 
upon  the  rights  of  property,  on  which  social  oidori 
founded.  It  will  be  a  great  and  bold  task,  to  saggti 
the  principles,  to  establish  the  basis,  upon  whid)  Hb 
grand  operation  can  be  safely  conducted ;  to  demoB- 
strate  its  practicability,  unfold  its  advantages,  answtf 
objectiona,  and  concentrate,  in  a  small  compass,  all  tk 
essential  points  which  bear  for  or  against  the  operatiDii; 
in  order  that  the  great  Bnancial  men  of  this  countn 

«fl*ect8  of  the  plan  to  the  capitalists  and  other  proprietors  weib* 
shown.  Supposing,  as  the  autiior  saj-s,  the  aivners  of  5,00(ll-  » 
year  will  be  reduced  to  4,000/.— they  would  be  relieved  frooi  d 
internal  taxes :  suppos,ing  those  of  500/.  and  of  50/.  a  tear  will  fce 
reduced,  the  one  to  400/.,  the  other  to  40/, ;  the  fundb older  of  SOUL 
a  year  to  400/. ;  the  great  merchant  ur  manufacturer  jnwiniiiiir 
60,000/.,  and  whose  interest  upon  the  same  is  2,500i.,  will  be  n- 
dueeil  to  2,000/.,  &c. ;  notwithstanding  this  reduction,  even  kwl 
of  property  will  become  more  reat/y  valuable  thao  at  fnaeot: 
4,000/,  a  year  will  be  worth  more  than  6,000/.  was  before,  4c-,  4a 
All  ihis  is  quite  true,  even  in  a  plan  in  which  20  per  cent,  of  pro- 
perty  is  to  be  (pven  up,  to  secure  relief  from  Inxaiion  :  bow  matk 
greater  will  be  the  advantages  to  the  prn|)erly  of  every  indiridiuL 
when  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  less  than  half  this  •acrifice? 
However,  it  was  impossible  in  a  pamphlet  of  ouly  thirty-one  pagrt, 
even  with  the  best  intentions  and  clearest  ideas,  to  tnwt  tfcis  im- 
portant  subject  as  it  deserves  ;  to  state  the  capital,  and  enter  iulo 
the  complicated  ramifications  of  the  financial  system  of  the  empire ; 
and  to  consider  the  interests  of  all  parties,  combined  with  the  real 
benefits  resulting  to  Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  rapeal  of 
the  taxes  falling  on  the  staple  articles  produced  by  her  vnriona  pnt- 
sessiiins.  The  preservation  of  the  land  tax,  when  the  nM>per«tiaa 
of  the  landed  interest  was  required,  and  the  proposal  tn  make  c«^ 
individual  give  up  one-fifth  of  his  property,  were  aulEcient  ta  rrmilw 
this  plan  unpnlatable  to  the  public,  and  disincline  them  to  pty  dm 
attention  to  this  important  subject. 

Such  are  the  principal  authors  who  have  written  on  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  Xdtional  Debt,  and  snch  is  the  mods  in  which  they  han 
treated  this  greet  question. 
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may  fight  the  battle  of  humanity  and  the  people,  and 
with  greater  knowledge  and  means  of  information  than 
an  individual  can  possess,  may  correct  his  errors,  and 
carry  into  eflect  his  good  intentions. 

The  grave  and  steady  English  reader  will,  perhaps, 
laugh  most  heartily  at  the  madness  of  a  foreigner  at- 
tempting to  point  out  the  means  of  paying  the  National 
Debt: — a  stranger  belonging,  moreover,  to  a  nation, 
where  financial  men  are  so  scarce  that  it  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  find  one.  Indeed,  the  author  candidly 
avows,  that  nature  having  denied  him  that  easy  and 
forbearing  temper,  which  can  endure  any  taunt,  or  any 
ridicule,  he  has  been  rather  reserved  in  imparting  the 
object  of  his  labours,  even  to  his  own  friends.  But 
being  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  cause  the  happi- 
ness of  a  mighty  nation,  herself  the  centre  of  civilization ; 
by  a  wish  to  diffuse  the  benefits  such  an  operation  will 
confer  on  all  the  commercial  world  ;  and  by  a  hope  to 
extend  its  beneficial  effects  towards  the  civilization  and 
happiness  of  mankind  even  to  the  most  remote  and 
savage  regions, — these  noble  motives  have  enabled  him 
to  support  the  sarcasms  of  criticism,  and  to  brave  the 
cutting  shafts  of  ridicule. 

But  after  aU,  it  is  to  the  British  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment— that  concentration  of  the  coUective  wisdom  and 
practical  knowledge  of  the  nation — that  mighty  conser- 
vative body,  possessing  the  power  as  well  as  the  means^ 
of  enforcing  its  enactments,  that  exclusively  belongs 
the  noble  task  of  directing  and  forming  a  perfect  plan 
for  the  liquidation  of  the  National  Debt,  and  of  over- 
coming all  the  obstacles  to  carrying  it  into  execution. 

However,  in  the  next  Section  will  be  found  the  out- 
line of  a  practical  plan  for  effecting  this  important  object. 
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SECTION   III. 

BASES  OF  A  PLAN  FOR  THE  LIQUIDATION  OF  TH& 

NATIONAL  DEBT. 


1. 

That  500,000,000/.  of  the  national  funded  debt  shall  be 

paid  off  in  full. 

2. 

That  a  general  assessment  of  9^  per  cent,  shall  be 
levied  upon  all  the  private  property  and  capital  what- 
soever of  the  British  Empire. 

3. 

That  a  similar  assessment  of  9^  per   cent,   shall  be 

levied  on  all  incomes  arising  from  all  professions,  from 

all  civil,  military,  and  naval  appointments,   from  the 

public  funds,  and  from  all  employments  whatsoever,  in 

which  no  capital  is  engaged  :  the  wages  of  labourers 

excepted. 

4. 

That  in  making  the  general  assessment,  property  to 
the  value  of  30/.  shall  be  deducted  and  left  free,  in 
estimating  the  property  of  each  family  assessed.  And 
that  every  individual,  the  total  value  of  whose  property, 
of  whatever  nature,  does  not  exceed  30/.,  shall  be  to- 
tally  exempt  from  assessment. 

5. 

That  all  property  shall  be  assessed,  debts  deducted. 

6. 
That  all   proprietors  who  may  not  be  entitled  to 
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dispose  of  or  alienate  their  property,  shall  be  legally 

authorized  to  sell  a  portion  of  such  property,  whether 

real  or  personal,  sufficient  to  pay  the  amount  of  their 

assessment. 

V      7. 

That  this  authority  shall  convey  to  the  purchasers  of 
all  such  property  sold  for  the  above  purpose,  a  true, 
perfect,  and  valid  title. 

8. 

That  the  East  India  Company,  the  legislatures,  as- 
semblies, governors,  corporations,  or  competent  autho- 
rities in  the  British  colonies  or  establishments  abroad, 
shall  be  fully  authorized  to  raise  money  by  loans,  con- 
tracts, or  otherwise,  sufficient  to  pay  their  respective 
portions  of  the  general  assessments. 

9. 

That  the  payment  of  the  assessment  shall  be  effected 
within  two  years,  commencing  in  and 

ending  .     That  the  whole 

amount  shall  be  payable  by  instalments  in  eight  suc- 
cessive quarters,  in  the  following  proportion :  in  each  of 
the  first  six  quarters  1  per  cent,  in  the  seventh  quarter 
1^  per  cent.,  and  in  the  eighth  and  last  quarter  1  j  per 

cent. 

10. 

That  defaulters  shall  be  proceeded  against  according 
to  the  laws  at  present  existing  in  regard  to  the  payment 
of  king's  taxes  ;  but  that  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  shall  accrue  upon  the  instalments  from  the  day 
after  that  on  which  they  become  due  and  are  not  paid. 

11. 

That  in  order  to  adjust  the  assessment  in  an  cquit- 
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able  manner^  and  render  its  collection  easy  and  eflKe* 
tiial^  the  r^ulations  that  were  in  force  for  the  coUectkn 
of  Ae  income  and  property  taxes^  9hall  be  adopted,  bat 
firee  from  the  abuses  to  which  they  were  liable :  it  bong 
easy,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  payers  themselves,  to 
correct  and  improve  those  regulations,  by  means  of  the 
last  census,  and  numerous  other  official  data  and  re- 
turns, which  have  b^n  published  since  they  were 
framed. 

12. 

That  government  shall  be  authorized  to  pay  off  at 
par,  a  portion  of  the  national  funded  debt^  amountiDg 
to  500,000,000/L,  selecting  such  descriptions  of  stock 
as  shall  be  judged  preferable,  with  a  due  r^ard  to 
existing  engagements  and  the  public  benefit.  And  that 
they  shall  be  empowered  to  effect  the  said  payment  in 
eight  successive  quarters,  in  sums  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  the  assessment  payable  in  each  quarter,  as 
before-mentioned. 

13. 

That  should  any  deficiency  arise,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  whole  amount  of  any  instalment  not  being  paid  up 
when  due,  government  shall  be  authorized  to  provide 
for  such  deficiency  by  an  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills.  And 
in  like  manner,  should  there  be  any  surplus,  the  same 
to  be  carried  to  account  of  the  next  quarter,  and  so  on 
to  the  last. 

14. 

That  an  alteration  or  diminution  of  the  general  rate 
of  assessment  may  be  taken  into  consideration  with 
regard  to  the  East  India  empire,  and  all  the  colonies, 
proportioned  to  the  relative  benefits  and  advantages 
that  each  of  those  integral  parts  of  the  British  empire 
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will  derive,  in  eonsequence  of  the  provisions  of  this 
measure. 

15. 

That  the  taxes  on  knowledge  or  on  paper^  the  land 
tax^  the  house  and  window  taxes,  and  the  taxes  on 
bricks,  tiles  and  slate,  shall  be  totaUy  repealed. 

16. 

That  the  taxes  upon  malt  and  hops,  shall  entirely 
cease. 

17. 

That  the  taxes  on  soap,  tallow,  and  coals  sea-borne, 
shall  be  totally  abolished. 

18. 

That  the  duties  on  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  cocoa^ 
shall  be  abolished. 

19. 

That  supposing  the  amount  of  all  the  taxes  repealed 
to  be  sixteeen  millions,  two  millions  shall  cease  to  be 
collected  after  the  payment  of  the  first  instalment  of  the 
General  Assessment ;  and  in  like  manner,  two  millions 
more  in  each  of  the  succeeding  quarters :  and  that  after 
the  payment  of  the  eighth  and  last  instalment,  the  collec- 
tion of  all  the  above  taxes  repealed,  shall  entirely  cease. 

20. 

That  the  Government  shall  be  authorized  to  decide 
whether  the  two  millions  of  taxes  to  be  reduced  in  each 
successive  quarter,  shall  be  applied  to  the  whole  of  the 
taxes  to  be  repealed  collectively,  or  to  some  of  them,  or 
to  a  single  one,  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the 
public  benefit  and  the  Exchequer. 


«10      PLAN  FOR  PAYIKO  „^  ._„ 

^'MO^Al,  DEBT. 

That  all  Acts  of  Parliament    T^ 

22. 

That  a  Committee  competed  «r    ,.. 
above  aU,  practical  men,  shST^  at '^'"'  "^ 
the  details  of  this  measure  L  n  ^PP^^^^d  to 

«nd  difficulties  that  inay^f/^"'*^'°«  'he 

^  "^  '"  carrying  it  in, 
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SECTION  IV. 

Practicability  of  the  Plan  proposed  for  the  Liquidation  of  the  National  Debt ; 
its  advantages  to  all  parties,  even  to  those  who  might  oppose  it — to  Capitalists, 
Owners  of  land,  fixed  and  funded  property — to  the  present  monetary  system — 
to  the  West  Indies  and  North  American  Colonies — to  the  mercantile  and 
shipping  Interests ;  and  its  general  results  in  regard  to  the  whole  British 
empire. 


The  total  amount  of  private  property  and  capital 
in  the  whole  empire,  is  shewn  in  Section  XL,  Part 
III.,  to  be  5,408,768,946/.  An  assessment  of  9J 
per  cent,  on  which,  as  proposed  in  Basis  2,  would 
yield  500,311,127/.,  or  above  311,127/.  more  than 
is  required  to  discharge  in  full  the  amount  of  the 
National  Funded  Debt,  proposed  to  be  paid  off  by 
Basis  1.  But  deducting  from  the  500,000,000/.  to 
be  paid  off,  46,250,000/.  on  account  of  the  assessment 
of  9:|:  per  cent,  on  the  income  derived  from  Funded 
Property,  the  sum  to  be  actuaUy  provided  for  will  only 
amount  to  453,750,000/.  And  this  sum  being  payable 
in  eight  instalments,  the  sum  to  be  paid  and  provided 
for  in  each  quarter,  will  be  on  an  average  56,718,750/. 
Now  the  question  is,  vnll  it  be  practicable  to  raise 
this  56,718,750/.  in  the  first  quarter  ?  For  if  this  can 
be  effected,  the  payment  of  a  similar  sum  will  become 
easier  every  succeeding  quarter,  in  consequence  of  the 
relief  afforded  to  the  payers  by  the  progressive  repeal  of 
taxes,  as  proposed  in  Basis  19.  But  it  has  been  shewn,  in 
the  First  and  Second  Parts  of  this  Work,  that  the  people 
of  one  part  of  the  empire  aJUme  have,  on  several  occa- 
fflons,  raised  much  larger  sums  than  this  by  taxes  and 
other  financial  operations,  when  it  was  against  their  own 
interests  to  do  so.     The  power,  wealth,  and  means  of 
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all  classes  of  the  empire,  which  have  increased  01 
since  the  period  alluded  to,  will  certainly  be  em 
raise  the  moderate  sum  required,  when  it  is  foi 
ject  in  which  their  interests  are  so  deeply  and 
concerned. 

But  supposing  that,  from  any  unforeseen 
stance,  a  contingency  should  arise;  such  conti 
has  been  provided  for  by  Basis  3,  by  which  a 
has  been  secured  by  the  assessment  laid  on  pro 
and  places ;  by  the  46,250,000/.  arising*  from  the 
ment  on  Funded  Property;  and  by  Basis  13,  en 
ing  government  to  issue  Exchequer  Bills. 

Considering  all  circumstances,  therefore,  there 
no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  contributors  and 
of  the  whole  empire  will  be  enabled  to  pay  so  I 
assessment  in  such  a  protracted  period. 

When  the  first  instalment  is  paid,  the  g^nd  p 
is  solved ;  for  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  pi 
of  the  succeeding  ones  will  be  comparatively  eai 
is  an  acknowledged  truth  in  economical  science,  t! 
income  of  the  contributors  increases,  and  its  pure 
power  becomes  greater,  in  direct  ratio  to  the  amc 
taxes  repealed  *.  Now  by  the  time  the  second 
ment  becomes  due,  capital  and  income  being*  n 
(by  Basis  19.)  from  a  part  of  the  most  desti 
and  oppressive  taxes,  will  have  acquired  a  relativ 
creased  value  and  power  of  purchasing :  and  i: 
manner,  the  repeal  of  taxes  always  following  the 

*  The  sentiments  of  one  celebrated  economist  will  suffice 
rest. — "  L'augmentation  de  prix  ou  des  valeurs  que  les  p 
subissent  en  virtu  de  Timpot,  Equivalent  a  une  diminution  d 
nu.  La  valeur  des  revenus  est  d'autant  plus  considerable, 
procurent  une  plus  grande  quantity  des  produits;  I'impAt 
vaut  4  une  diminution  de  revenu/'— Say,  Ecoaomie  PoUtiqui 
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n  ment  of  every  instalment,  this  value  and  power  will  go 
i  on  increasing  as  each  payment  falls  due,  until  the  eighth 
y  and  last,  when  property  and  capital  will  have  reached 
y  their  fiiU  and  complete  power,  in  consequence  of  the 
abolition  of  the  taxes  which  cripple  and  oppress  them. 
^  Thus,  although  it  might  appear  on  a  superficial  calcu- 
1  lation,  that  the  progressive  instalments  would  be  pro- 
j   vided  for  with  increased  difficulty,   until  at  last   the 
powers  of  the  contributors  would  be  totally  exhausted  ; 
it  will  be  found,  on '  the  contrary,  that  their  means  and 
resources  will  increase  at  each  successive  operation  ;  and 
so  far  from  being  impaired,  will  in  the  end,  have  ob- 
tained    a    considerable    addition  to  their   value   and 
amount. 

Let  us  now  see  the  advantages  which  will  result  to 
those  who  might  be  opposed  to  the  proposed  plan. 

The  holders  of  funded  property  have  hitherto 
ranked  first  in  the  opposition  to  any  measure  of  this 
description  ;  but  this  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  they  will 
be  satisfied.  At  least  they  cannot  come  forward  with 
iheir  martial  and  threatening  cry  of  '*  a  breach  of  pub- 
lic faith : "  they  will  be  at  once  deprived  of  this  formidable 
weapon,  for  they  are  to  be  paid  in  full,  and  at  par  ;  re- 
ceiving payment  in  gold  for  money  lent  in  depreciated 
paper.  Thus  their  property  wiU  remain  uninfluenced 
by  alterations  and  diminutions  in  value,  which  every 
other  description  of  property  has  imdergone  ;  as  the  in- 
evitable rise  which  would  take  place  in  the  price  of 
stocks,  on  the  mere  announcement  of  the  measure, 
would  be  a  full  compensation  for  the  assessment  imposed 
upon  their  property.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
they  would  be  great  gainers  by  the  measure  :  the  only 
question  that  could  arise  perhaps  would  be,  whether 
the  legislature  could  interfere,  without  departing  from 
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the  most  strict  justice,  to  curtail  the  unexpedfij 
arising  from  the  rise  in  the  price  of  Stocks.  ^ 
setitee-annuitants,  instead  of  injuring  the  ge&OI 
perity  as  they  now  do,  would,  for  the  fiist  i_ 
jusdy  compelled  to  contribute  their  share  tonri 
expenditure  and     taxation.  The     accumi 

funded  property  would  be  forx^ed  to  put  theiri 
into  quicker  circulation,  by  investing  them  in  a^ 
commerce,  and  manufactures  ;  thus  promoting 
ployment  of  all  the  productive  classes  of  societf 
The  ad\'antages  to  the  landowners  and  agrie 
iais  will  be  great  and  important,  it  being-  a  principle 
property  is  affected  in  value  in  proportion  as  tlteao 
of  a  tax  laid  upon  it  is  augmented  or  decrea« 
course  the  land  owners  and  agricidturalists  becomej 
to  the  extent  of  the  tax  abolished  ;  whilst  the 
of  the  charges  incurred  in  the  collection,  and 
nefits  resulting  from  the  avoiding^  of  reciproa 
prices,  will  be  so  many  additional  profits  to  these 
But  this  is  not  all,  the  abolition  of  the  land  U 
only  one  feature  of  the  plan.  There  are  48,0 
of  land  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  hops. 
important  branch  of  agriculture  being  relieved  I 
lieavy  duty,  averaging  in  the  last  three  years,  1' 
per  annum;  in  consequence  of  Basis  16,  tW 
with  the  charges  of  collection,  Src,  will  be  anol 
dition  to  the  profitsof  the  agriculturaUsts.  Then 
there  are  no  less  than  29,000,000  bushels  of  mall 
ally  consumed,  tlie  produce  of  many  millions 
of  land.  The  average  duty  upon  this  necessary 
in  the  last  three  years,  exclusive  of  the  charges 
lection,  was  3,809,933/.  (Table  XLII.  Parti.) 
large  sum,  with  the  considerable  charges  of  its  coQI 
and  the  incidental  benefits  before  mentioned. 
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ii  another  large  item  to  be  added  to  the  advantages  of  the 
^  landowners  andiagricukuralisti^  in  which  the  consumera 
If  wiU  also  participate.     Facts  and  experience, .  aa  well  as 
]f  reason^  have  proved^  as  may  be  seen  by  the  interesting 
i  Table  IL,  Part  IV.,  that  consumption  increases  in  propom 
I  tion  as  taxes  are  remitted :  the  repeal  of  a  part  only  of 
I   an  impost^  has  been  followed  by  a  double,  and,  in  many 
I    cases,  a  treble  consumption  of  the  article.     The  total, 
abolition  of  a  tax,  therefore,  would  at  least  operate  in 
doubling  the  consumption.     But  supposing  the  total 
repeal  of  the  duty  upon  malt  caused  an  increase  of  only 
two  thirds  in  the  consumption,  the  consequence  would) 
be,  that  19,200,000  bushels  more  of  malt  would  be 
consumed;   a  proportionate  number  of  acres  of  land 
would    come   under  cultivation,  and  a  correspcmding 
number  of  labourers  would  be  employed.     Two  conse-. 
quences    of   the    highest    importance   would    follow; 
namely,  the  employment  of  the  excess  of  effective  la* 
bourers  at  present  without  work,  and  the  relative  dimi- 
nution of  poor  rates,  which  chiefly  fall  upon  the  land. 
Thus  two  extraordinary  and  constantly  growing  evils 
might  be  radically  cured  by  adopting  Bases  15  and  16  ; 
while  the  health  and  morals  of  the  poorer  classes  would 
be  improved,  and  society  at  large  would  reap  the  great- 
est advantages. 

But  these  intrinsic,  economical,  and  moral  benefits, 
will  be  followed  by  a  political  advantage,  which  is  not 
to  be  overlooked.  National  writers,  treating  of  the 
^sadvantages  under  which  the  agriculture  of  thia 
country  labours,  compared  with  that  of  other  nations, 
(particularly  France,)  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
diflbrence  between  English  and  French  agriculture 
amounts  to  frcnn  4  to  5,000,000/.  sterling.  (Lowe, 
'^  Present  State  of  England  ;  comparative  burdens  on 
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French  and  British  agriculture.")  Precisely  tins  bbd 
being  repealed  by  carrying  mto  execution  the  Bas 
15  above-mentioned,  these  disadvantages,  these  bur- 
dens, so  declaimed  against,  and  so  injurious  to  the 
country,  will  entirely  disappear ;  our  fartneis  and  land- 
owners will  be  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  other 
countries ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  clamoni 
against  the  corn  laws  will  cease,  and  its  terrible  coDSi' 
quences  will  be  prevented. 

The  land-owners  and  agriculturatists  themselres  att 
left  to  sum  up  the  items,  and  calculate  the  peeniiar 
benefits  they  will  obtain,  should  the  measure  be  adoptal; 
for  it  will  be  easily  perceived,  that  this  large  and  im- 
portant class  will  partake  of  its  numerous  advantara 
in  common  with  the  other  classes  of  the  community. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted  without  exaggeration,  that 
this  class,  instead  of  paijing  ^\  per  cent.,  will  hare 
received  a  larger  sum  before  the  expiration  of  the  last 
instalment.  A  singular  mode  of  taxation,  which,  in  tbe 
end,  returns  to  the  contrihutors  double  the  amount 
taken  away  ! 

Tlie  oinieis  of  Jixed  jirojierty,  and  hottseholders, 
will  also  be  greatly  benefited.  The  remission  of  tbe 
taxes  upon  houses  and  windows,  the  average  amount  of 
which  for  the  hist  three  years  was  3,705,5*4/.,  would 
operate  to  the  advantage,  and  benefit  the  capital,  of 
these  classes,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
results,  as  has  been  stated  m  the  case  of  the  land- 
owners. To  this  large  sum  must  be  added  the  con- 
siderable amount  (also  to  be  repealed  by  Basis  15.)  of 
the  taxes  upon  materials  of  construction,  such  as  bricks, 
tiles,  slates,  &c.,  the  a\erage  amount  of  which,  for  the 
three  years  above-mentioned,  was  382,843/.,  (Table 
XLII.  Part  I.,)  exclusive  of  the  charges  of  co 
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The  repeal  of  these  taxes  would  materially  tend  to 
lessen  the  inducement  for  living  abroad;  while  the 
householders  would  share  with  the  land-owners  the 
benefits  and  great  moral  effects,  resulting  from  the 
reduction  of  poor  rates.  The  unjust  assessments,  the 
partiality,  the  many  grievances,  occasioned  by  the  house 
and  window  taxes,  and  the  unfairness  (so  justly  com- 
plained of)  of  making  the  metropolis  contribute  more 
than  the  forty-eight  counties  of  England  *,  would  be 
entirely  removed  by  this  measure. 

But  what  will  be  the  advantages  to  the  mere  capital- 
ists  9 — a  class  of  society  who  in  general  live  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  income  arising  from  their  capital.  Let 
us  see  what  the  effects  of  the  liquidation  would  be  on  a 
middling  capital  of  12,000/.,  or  500/.  a  year;  and  so  on 
to  the  highest.  By  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  houses, 
windows,  malt,  soap,  coals,  sugar,  and  coffee,  the  do- 
mestic and  household  expenses  would  be  considerably 
lessened ;  these  articles  being  precisely  those  which  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  those  annual  expenses.  The  average 
duty  on  coals  in  the  last  three  years,  amounted  to 
377,000/. ;  that  on  candles  and  tallow  to  670,387/. ; 
and  that  on  soap  to  130,493/.;  together  1,177,880/. 
(Table  XLII.  Part  I.)  These  duties  being  repealed 
by  Basis  17,  a  great  portion  of  this  amount  would  be 
so  much  gain  to  the  capitalists.  Besides  w*hich,  capital 
will  acquire  a  commanding  power,  equal  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  such  taxes  repealed  :  nay,  it  will  obtain 
a  relatively  superior  purchasing  power  to  what  it  had 
before  the  operation,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 

■  In  1830^  the  amount  of  this  duty  for  all  the  kingdom  was 
1^585^740/. ;  of  which  the  metropolitan  districts  paid  784,680/. 
The  rental  for  Oreat  Britain  is  above  11,000,000/.,  while  for  Mid- 
dlesex alone  it  is  5,000,000/. 
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penses  of  collection,  and  the  profits  and  c 
all  the  cliaiii  of  dealers,  the  prices,  not  only  d  ttei 
tides  on  which  taxes  were   nominally  repealed,  hull 
an  immense  number  of  others,  were  rendered  lugw  I 
This  increased  purchasing  power  of  capital  HiUemiiil 
them  to  buy  more  of  the  necessaries   and  luxuries  J 
life,   during  the  two  years  in    which   the  instaliKKl 
become  due;  and  the  relative  increase  in  therala;" 
their  capital  will  undoubtedly  exceed    the  amoont  i  I 
the  assessments.     Were  not  this   result  so  e¥id«iLi 
could  be  sliown  to  deraonstration,    by    a   comparatr>  I 
table  of  household  and  domestic  expenses  ;    but,  b*  p  I 
doing,  the  good  sense  and  understanding  of  the  readff  1 
would  be  insulted. 

The  opponents  to  the  liquidation  of  die  debt  hmw  I 
stated,  as  one  ground  of  tlieir  opposition,  the  n 
and  unjust  advantages  it  would  confer  on  mercbi 
dealers,  manufacturers,  and  labourers  ;  and  these  daW 
not  being  opposed  to  it,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
point  out  what  every  one  will  allow,  namely,  the  im- 
mense advantages  such  an  operation  will  beston  upoo 
these  numerous  and  important  classes  of  society.  The 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  dealers  will  participate  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  benefits  residting  to  the  other 
classes ;  to  whicli  it  may  be  added,  the  particular  one 
tliey  will  reap,  from  having  the  large  capital  at  present 
employed  by  them  in  the  payment  of  duties  and  charges, 
freed  and  rendered  available :  which  considerable  capital 
being  disengaged,  will  become  productive,  and 
other  and  more  profitable  channels,  and  will  eve 
the  instalments  of  the  general  assessment. 

In  a  great  mercantile  empire,  where  the  currenn 
Influences  the  wealth,  the  interests,  and  the  transactions 
of  all  its  members,  it  becomes  a  question  as  imp< 
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I  as  it  is  complicated.  Two  great  contending  parties  are 
endeavouring  to  point  out  the  remedy  for  the  evils  and 
periodical  distress,  attributed  to  the  present  monetary 
system ;  but  the  sources  whence  their  arguments  are 
deduced  are  so  various,  the  facts  upon  which  they  rely 
are  so  uncertain,  and  their  reasoning  is  so  confused, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  they  can  come  to  a  right 
understanding ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  patient  will 
expire,  while  the  doctors  are  iUsputing  about  the  most 
effectual  remedy  for  the  disease.  But  amidst  all  this 
diversity  of  opinions,  one  fact,  one  undeniable  truth,  is 
admitted  on  all  sides ;  namely,  that  '^  the  pressure  of 
taxation  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  periodical  dis- 
tress arising  from  the  state  of  the  currency ;  and  that  if 
this  baneful  cause  were  removed,  a  better  and  safer 
monetary  system  would  follow."  But  as  the  proposed 
plan  embraces  a  direct  and  complete  removal  of  that 
very  cause,  by  the  abolition  of  that  part  of  taxation 
which  most  materially  affects  the  sources  of  production, 
it  is  evident  that,  should  it  be  adopted,  the  distressing 
evils  and  misfortunes  arising  from  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency, will  be  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  re- 
medied. 

But  the  financial  system  of  Great  Britain  is  so  inti- 
mately interwoven  with  all  her  possessions,  that  no  finan- 
cial measure  of  any  importance  can  be  safely  or  advan- 
tageously undertaken  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  interests  of  all  the  integral  parts  of  her  vast  empire. 
Not  to  lose  sight  of  this  important  object,  the  great 
advantages  which  will  result  to  the  East  Indian  empire, 
to  our  American  possessions,  and  even  to  the  most 
remote  portions  of  the  empire,  have  been  weighed  and 
calculated.  The  depressed  and  ruinous  condition  of 
the  West  India  Colonies  has  been  particularly  attended 
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li  zxtf ::«  X  r^^i^iinsm  >:£  lainK  jgCTrrsgs  a  ^izttircd  wesgiit 
^,*CL«£^  XL  :iiif  .xoiarcL  zc  x  'vt^dst  czf&Tocnfale  to  a  ir- 

irtfti  ^  -  *  "^^  ^-  *  -ift-n"*-^'iy  ^f  r^^Tj^J^wTT  AsHrigi^  ^thepre- 
scc;  kTTCcz.:  ^c'irrr  ▼•^•i  suseee  k  3^300,000  cwHl  * 
ilccLc^  :2i;  coisczrracc  wccibi  na/t  smctlr  fcOow 
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that  ratio,  tliere  is  no  doubt,  that  were  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  the  duty  repealed,  it  would  increase  im- 
mensely, and  would  at  least  double  in  a  very  short  time'. 
\\'hat  benefits  would  result  to  the  planters,  to  the  co- 
lonists, to  the  mortgagees,  and  to  all  those  engaged  in 
the  trade  to  those  colonies,  from  sue!)  an  increased  con- 
sumption !  What  would  be  the  advantage  to  the  ship- 
ping interest,  the  deplorable  state  of  which  is  so  loudly 
complained  of!  Many  thousand  tons  of  shipping  would 
be  required  to  transport  this  immense  additional  quan- 
tity of  sugar :  the  increase  i»  the  number  of  British  ves- 
sels would  be  in  proportion.  The  Mauritius  and  the 
East  Indies  would  come  in  for  a  large  share  in  these  ad- 
vantages ;  while  a  great  benefit  would  be  bestowed  upon 
the  millions  of  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
by  the  repeal  of  a  tax  producing  4,911,234/.  a  year  on 
an  average  (Table  XLII.,  Part  I.). 

Cocoa  plantations,  which  were  "  destroyed  and 
withered  in  Jamaica ",  as  Edwards  says,  "  under  the 
heavy  hand  of  ministerial  exaction",  will  become  a  new 
and  productive  source  of  wealth  to  that  island,  as  well 
as  to  the  other  colonies.  The  Grenada  and  Trinidad 
cocoa,  the  quality  of  which  is  as  good  as  the  renowned 
Caraccas,  and  the  consumption  of  which  is  at  present 
reduced  to  the  insignificant  amount  of  400,000  lbs.,  in 
consequence  of  the  unjust  and  heavy  duty  of  100  per 
cent,  upon  the  finer,  and  230  per  cent,  upon  the  infe- 
rior sorts,  will  come  into  extensive  use  when  this  enorm- 
ous duty  is  repealed  ;  while  the  benefits  to  the  planters, 
to  tiie  colonists,  to  the  shipowners,  as  well  as  to  the  con- 
sumers themselves,  will  be  very  great. 

Another  important  and  staple  produce  of  these  co- 

■  The  weekly  consumption  of  a  labourer*!  ikmily  ma;  be  estim- 
ntcd  at  two  poitnili  anil  a  quarter  of  sugar,  anil  cne  pouud  of  soap. 


Tfuti 


1 

! 

^*  • 

friBL  LlMrM#K&.  at  19BT,  voBe; 
flf  SDOBflipe  repeab  istdBtw^  ^9  «i^C79,00O  Mi&.  it  IS 

ISlCrafafeEUFKtnn.  TheAttj^^hEHnrcr^ksdl 

to  im  per  eat.  «  Ae  s^Kaag  price  of 
lai  to  130  per  csbL  «pm  iifi  ■■■  knis :  aa  evi 
pmcf  of  die  jmaflnrffi  cf  f&e  ifilw  riwiy  and  of  ks 
doicT  to  lULiejm!  ia.  wuHHiipOBgy  Bt  ^xcie  of  sQcb  1 
Rfet  Shoald  Ab  cmBBOS  ditj  be  itateflyrepes 
as  ptoyuMd  bf  Baaii  IS  %  cr  onlr  ii  part,  it  mar  s 

that  Ik  coonaaptaii  ot  coflee  wook 
eves  litUtd.     Baft  Ab  article  is  ih 

woaid  tlajiJbre  advance  m  coBBpomid  ratio  aloo^ ' 
its  ovn.  Suppodng  the  moeaae  to  be  20,000,000 
^  die  tvo  Tcais  aasmned  far  die  parment  of  tbe  de 
what  beneficial  efiects  woidd  sqcii  an  mcrense  in  coll 
tion  occataon  to  die  colaoists !     What  adrantage  wi 


*  TW  tmal  ■■aim  rf  Ae  tzistsbe 
tke  iHK  three  T«ns.  will  be  at  Uitm%z — 


f^tiii^  window,  aad  hoaae  taxes  .*••••••••••  3»70S^14 

Hops ^ ^ 169,721 


Ifek 3369^33 

Coeh,  M-borne ^ 377,143 

Soap l^MOaS 

Candles  and  tallow -•• 670,387 

Sugar  4,941,234 

Coffee  and  0000a 215,023 

Total 15,635,996 
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be  reaped  not  only  by  the  planters  and  labourers,  but  by 
the  mortgafjees  and  shipowners !  For  this  produce 
being  more  bulky  than  sugar,  would  require  more  British 
shipping  to  carry  it :  whereby  the  shipowners  and  peo- 
ple connected  with  the  shipping  trade,  would  be  con- 
siderably benefited.  If  we  consider  the  additional  ship- 
ping that  would  be  required  for  the  transport  of 
sugar  and  coffee,  we  may  fairly  calculate,  that  the 
tonnage  would  be  increased  in  the  time  above  fixed,  two- 
thirds  of  its  present  amount.  But  supposing  the  increase 
would  be  only  one-half,  with  a  corresponding  number  of 
sailors,  &c.,  what  a  beneficial  addition  this  would  be  to 
a  maritime  power  like  England  ! 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  here  called  to  the 
evident  moderation  of  these  calculations ;  and  he  is  par- 
ticularly requested  to  notice,  that  they  are  not  the  wild 
speculations  and  theories  of  a  fertile  imagination,  but 
are  founded  upon  a  series  of  uncontradicted  facts ;  upon 
the  uniform  experience  of  incrcnscd  consumption,  when 
a  relative  duty  has  been  removed. 

But  in  considering  the  beneficial  results  of  the  mea- 
sure to  the  ^Vest  India  colonies  ;  those  which  will  result 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  North  American  Colonies  will  be  large  partictpa- 
tors  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  shipping.  The 
consumption  of  the  first  staple  produce  of  those  colonies 
— timber,  will  be  doubled :  the  timber  merchants,  la- 
bourers, capitalists,  and  all  the  classes  employed  in  this 
branch,  constituting  one  of  the  principal  resources  of 
those  colonies,  will  be  great  gainers :  the  clearing,  and 
consequent  cultivation  of  new  lands,  will  increase  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  agriculture,  shipping,  and  com- 
merce of  those  countries  will  undoubtedly  reap  the  most 
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essential  benefits,  by  the  increased  demand  for  com,  pi* 
\-isions,  staves,  shingles,  lumber,  &c.,  in  the  West  In£i 
colonies,  occasioned  by  the  increased  cultivation  ofsassr. 
coffee,  cocoa,  &c.;  which,  altogether,  must  give  a  double 
imjuilse  to  the  Canadian  agriculturalists,  capitalists,  and 
merchants.  Thus  a  great  general  result  will  be  a- 
tained ;  namely,  the  termination,  or  cessation  in  pan,  of 
those  tremendous  erils  which  daily  distract  Great  Bn- 
tain,  and  threaten  the  existence  and  even  the  allegiaiw 
itself  of  those  important  colonies  ;  and  all  this,  combiiift! 
with  the  greatest  advantages  to  the  mother  countrr. 
The  application  of  any  partial  remedy,  m"U  be  a  tran- 
sient and  delusive  palliative ;  tlie  ultimate  eflfect  of  whjfli 
must  be  inefBcacious,  void,  and  null. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  particularize  the  advaotUB 
whicli  will  accrue  to  all  the  East  Imtian  empire  to  the 
Mauritius,  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  all  our  pcs- 
sessions,  by  the  increased  consumption  of  all  tlieir  nu- 
merous and  staple  productions,  and  by  the  consequeot 
improvement  of  their  commerce,  shipping,  and  oirricul- 
ture.  The  facts,  reasoning,  and  arguments  inststa] 
iijwn  in  regard  to  the  \Vest  Indies,  North  America  &c. 
apply  with  equal  force  to  all  the  British  possessions : 
while  their  connection  with  the  mother  country  b  so  in- 
tiniatc,  tliat  they  cannot  fail  to  participate  in  the  general 
prosperity. 

Titus  it  appears,  that  all  tlic  great  leading  interests 
of  the  country  will  be  highly  benefited  by  the  adoption 
kX  the  measure  proposed :  the  landowners  and  agri- 
culturalists, by  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  falling  upon  land, 
whereby  this  main  source  of  production  will  be  relieved 
from  a  pressure  of  tlie  most  injurious  and  fatal  tendencv : 
the  owners  of  fixed  property,  and  householders,  diaeiK 
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cumbered  of  the  high  duties  falling  not  only  upon  Hduses, 
but  upon  the  materials  of  construction^  will  receive  a 
beneficial  addition  to  their  capital.  The  remaining 
stockholders  will  have  a  real  increase  in  the  amount  o( 
their  capital ;  while  those  whose  stock  has  been  paid 
off^  no  longer  limited  to  a  small  annual  interest,  and 
freed  from  the  fears  which  now  agitate  them,  will  find 
new  and  ample  means  of  employment  for  their  money, 
more  beneficial  to  themselves  and  to  the  other  classes  of 
society.  The  evils  arising  from  the  present  monetary 
system,  and  the  periodical  distress  occasioned  by  the 
state  of  the  currency,  will  be  totally,  or  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, remedied.  The  capitalists,  acquiring  a  greater 
commanding  power  of  purchasing,  hi  a  direct  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  taxes  repealed,  and  having  new  and  more 
beneficial  objects  of  investment  opened  to  them,  will  em- 
bark their  capital  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce,  to  the  great  benefit  of  those  important 
sources  of  production,  and  the  general  good  of  the  coun- 
try. The  labourers  and  working  classes,  being  relieved 
from  the  heavy  taxes  which  now  fall  upon  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  iind  obtaining  full  employment  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demand  for  labour  occasioned  by  the  in- 
crease of  cultivation,  shipping,  trade,  and  manufactures, 
will  have  their  comforts  greatly  augmented,  their  health 
and  morals  highly  improved,  their  general  condition 
greatly  bettered,  and  its  actual  tendency  to  certain  ruin, 
effectually  prevented.  In  fine,  a  state  of  general  com- 
fort, happiness,  content,  and  prosperity,  will  succeed  to 
the  unsettled,  distressed,  and  agitated  state,  in  which 
society,  in  consequence  of  its  artificial  position,  is  at  pre- 
sent placed ;  a  state  which  no  limited  or  partial  mea- 
sures whatsoever  can  possibly  remedy. 
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Such  wfll  be  the  general  results  to  the  whole  British 
Empire.  The  advantages  of  the  phm,  even  to  th« 
who  might  be  opposed  to  it,  have  been  considered:  let 
us  now  examine  the  objections  that  may  be  urged 
against  it  ^  6 
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SECTION  V. 


The  Objections  that  may  be  made  to  the  Plan  proposed  for  the  Idqoidation  of 

the  Debt  answered. 


Every  impartial  person  is  ftiUy  aware  that  obstacles 
will  arise  in  the  execution  of  any  financial  measure  of 
importance^  much  more  in  an  operation  so  comprehen- 
sive and  of  such  magnitude  as  the  one  under  considera- 
tion. But  are  the  difficulties  of  a  measure  of  this 
nature  so  great  and  insurmountable  as  has  been  ima- 
gined ? — are  the  objections  to  it  unanswerable  ? — these 
are  the  questions  which  we  are  about  to  examine. 

Objection. — A  general  assessment  cannot  be  justly 
apportioned ;  it  cannot  be  fairly  laid  upon  all  the  classes 
of  society ;  for  those  who  possess  large  fixed  property 
and  capital^  will  be  compelled  to  pay  the  greatest  part 
of  it ;  while  the  rest  of  the  conununity  will  pay  little 
or  nothing. 

Answer. — The  basis  proposed  for  the  distribution  of 
the  assessment^  is  the  very  one  admitted^  by  the  most 
just  and  rigid  economists^  to  be  that  upon  which  all 
contributions  and  taxes  ought  to  be  imposed.  The 
landowners^  proprietors^  and  capitalists^  pay  their  con- 
tributions, at  present,  on  the  same  principle,  namely, 
that  those  who  are  richer  and  possess  more,  should  con- 
tribute more ;  and  that  the  higher  consideration  they 
enjoy  in  society,  and  the  greater  advantages  they  obtain 
from  a  civilized  social  community,  fairly  render  them 
liable  to  a  larger  share  towards  its  burdens.  Should 
any  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  assessment 
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axiat,  it  most  be  attributed,  dtber  to  the  abuses  wUii 
tamy  creep  into  its  execution,  or  to  the  imperfection 
imsTCtdable  in  ereir  operation  and  erery  scbetne  of 
bmnan  inT»itk>n.  And  at  all  events,  this  inequalitr 
will  (all  fiir  short  of  that  irhich  enters  into  many  exist- 
ing taxes,  particularly  the  house  and  window  taxes,  asd 
the  stamp  duties. 

Objection. — But  the  capitalists  and  owners  of  land, 
and  all  fixed  property,  being  imable  to  conceal  their  pro- 
perty, will  be  obliged  to  pay  their  full  share  ;  while  the 
coounerctal  and  monied  men,  and  perhaps  a  part  of  the 
maoubctorers,  can  easily  aftnd  the  burden,  and  sbifi 
tfior  proportionate  share  upon  others. 

Attsver. — All  contributions  and  taxes  are  subject  to 
the  same  objection.  Unfortunately,  they  sonietimej 
press  more  upon  one  class  than  upon  another  ;  and  no 
fiscal  ingenuity  can  prevent  the  injustice  of  concealment. 
But  should  this  objection  stand  good,  all  taxes  wliat- 
erer  ought  immediately  to  cease,  and  no  new  one  could 
be  imposed  :  society  would  be  dissolved.  It  is  bevond 
human  power  to  force  millions  of  men  to  be  just  in  all 
respects :  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  them  from  aroid- 
ing  their  burdens,  and  throwing  some  portion  erf  them 
upon  others ;  this  b  done  to  a  great  extent  under  the 
actual  system  of  taxation  ;  and  the  inclination  to  do  so 
is  identified  with  human  nature  itself. 

OhjectioR. — The  assessment  could  not  be  collected ; 
or  even  if  practicable,  its  collection  would  be  exceed- 
ingly vexatious  and  complicated. 

Answer. — The  late  proi>erty  and  income  taxes  were 
assessed  and  distributed,  for  many  years,  with  facility 
and  tolerable  equity,  even  with  an  imperfect  machinery 
of  collection.  No  valid  reason,  therefore,  can  lie  al- 
leged why  a  general  tax  upon  all  capital  »nd  property 
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could  not  be  assessed  and  collected  with  the  same 
facility  and  equity^  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  the 
same  (certainly  greatly  improved)  machinery :  for  the 
means  of  making  a  general  valuation  of  property,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  are  much  more  easily  attained 
now  than  when  those  taxes  were  imposed. 

Objection. — The  total  repeal  of  some  of  the  taxes 
mentioned  would  be  too  considerable ;  and  the  total 
abolition  of  some  of  them  might  even  prove  injurious 
to  the  morals  and  temperance  of  the  labouring  classes* 

Answer. — When  any  pM  is  proposed  for  execution^ 
it  is  understood  to  be  subject  to  alterations  and  modifi- 
cations, according  to  particular  circumstances  ;  provided 
such  modifications  and  alterations  do  not  change  the 
principle  upon  which  it  is  founded.  The  total  repeal 
of  the  duty  on  some  of  the  articles  mentioned  might 
be  a  little  modified  :  for  instance,  that  on  malt  might 
be  reduced  to  one-third  or  one-fourth,  &c. ;  substitut- 
ing, to  make  up  the  deficiency  resulting  from  such  an 
alteration,  some  one  of  the  many  articles  under  taxa- 
tion, the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  which  would  perhaps 
produce  equally  beneficial  results,  without  endangering 
the  principle  of  the  plan  \  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  the  selection  of  the  taxes  to  be  repealed, 
particular  care  has  been  taken  to  choose  only  those,  the 
repeal  of  which  is  likely  to  prove  most  beneficial  to  the 
classes  who   have  hitherto  been,  and   still  might  be, 

■  The  duties  upon  glass,  and  especially  upon  candles,  and  paper 
of  all  sorts,  could  also  be  taken  into  consideration.  These  duties 
not  only  act  upon  industry  and  labour,  but  their  collection  is  vexa- 
tious and  inquisitorial,  while  the  amount  they  produce  does  not 
make  up  for  these  disadvantages.  There  are  also  other  minor  taxes, 
the  produce  of  which  to  the  revenue  is  insignificant,  while  the 
vexations  thev  occasion  in  their  collection  arc  great  and  manifold. 

M  M 
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opposed  to  the  liquidation  of  the  debt^  The  taxes 
selected  for  repeal  are  those  which  press  more  direcdr 
upon  the  three  primary  sources  of  production^  demo- 
ralize the  labouring  classes^  cripple  the  energies  of  tk 
empire^  and  produce  the  worst  of  all  moral  efiects— tk 
disturbance  of  the  happiness  of  millions. 

Objection. — Merchants,  professional  men,  manuCM^ 
turers^  and  labourers,  contribute,  at  present,  consider- 
ably more  in  the  shape  of  taxation  towards  the  payment 
of  the  annual  interest  of  the  Debt,  than  the  other 
classes :  it  will  be  unjust  then  to  impose  ^eater  burdens 
on  the  landowners^  proprietors,  and  capitalists,  than  thej 
now  bear. 

Answer. — The  merchants^  the  professional  men,  and 
the  manufacturing  and  labouring  classes,  pay  more 
taxes,  and  a  greater  amount  towards  the  debt,  because 
they  are  more  numerous :  the  debt  bears  more  heavily 
upon  them  for  the  same  reason.  But,  being  assessed 
according  to  their  property  or  income  (exceeding  30L), 
they  will  be  made  to  contribute  in  proportion  to  tbdr 
means :  to  compel  them  to  do  more,  would  be  neither 
equitable  nor  just.  The  owners  of  land  and  fixed  pro- 
perty, besides  participating,  in  conunon  with  the  other 
classes,  in  the  general  advantages  of  the  measure,  vnUl 
derive  particular  ones  from  it,  which  will  undoubtedly 
fully  compensate  them  for  any  imaginary  disproportion 
in  their  burdens. 

Objection. — ^A  large  quantity  of  property  and  land 
would  be  brought  into  the  market  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
instalments:  this  would  occasion  great  loss  to  the 
sellers,  and  the  land  and  property  would  be  injured. 

Answer. — The  instalments  are  so  moderate,  and  the 
periodical  payments  so  protracted,  that  no  such  large 
supply  of  land  and  property  can  be  expected  to  come 
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into  the  market.  But  supposing  it  did^  the  demand 
would  not  only  equals  but  exceed,  the  supply;  the 
number  of  buyers  would  undoubtedly  surpass  that  of 
the  sellers ;  for  the  fundholders  being  paid  at  par,  their 
capital  would  be  increased,  and  this  augmented  capital 
being  disengaged,  its  proprietors  must  leave  it  idle,  or 
they  must  either  buy  land  and  fixed  property,  or  lend 
their  money  to  such  land  and  fixed-property  owners,  as 
do  not  wish  to  part  with  their  property. 

Objection. — The  sum  to  be  paid  in  each  of  the  eight 
quarters  is  too  large :  such  an  amoimt  being  thrown 
into  the  market,  money  would  become  too  abundant. 

Answer. — When  it  is  considered  that  in  1816,  the 
sum  of  130,000,000/.  (see  Parts  I.  and  11.)  was  raised 
and  expended  for  objects  and  purposes  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  results  of  the  present  operation,  or 
with  the  immense  benefits  it  will  bestow  upon  all  classes 
of  society ;  when  it  is  remembered  that,  in  1814,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  proprietors,  140  mil- 
lions of  five  per  cents,  were  converted  into  fours  and 
partially  pud,  in  a  Jew  days :  when  such  facts  as  these 
show  what  has  been  done,  no  substantial  reason  what- 
ever, no  pretext  of  any  kind,  can  be  alleged  against  the 
practicability  of  the  payment  of  530  millions,  not  in  a 
few  days,  but  at  protracted  intervals  of  three  months 
between  each  instalment ;  especially  when  that  pay- 
ment is  one,  in  which  the  collective  interests,  and  indi- 
vidual welfare,  of  all  the  members  of  the  British  empire, 
are  deeply  concerned.  The  operation,  after  all,  amounts 
almost  to  a  mere  conversion  of  property,  as  the  others 
were  a  conversion  of  stock. 

But  suppose  a  large  sum  were  thrown  into  the  mar- 
ket in  consequence  of  an  excess  of  capital ;  an  abundance 
of  money  is  not  always  injurious ;  and  a  multiplied  de- 
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mand  for  it  would  be  created  by  the  new  botrowen 
already  mentioned,  and  by  others  presently  to  be  »■ 
ticed ;  by  tlie  demands  of  tlie  increasing  cultiTatkn: 
and  by  the  investments  in  land,  and  purchases  of  pro- 
perty. Besides,  that  sura,  however  large,  would  be  »• 
tirely  and  easily  absorbed  in  a  market,  the  mognitode 
of  which  can  only  be  imagined  by  reflecting,  that  in 
one  place  only  (London),  above  eight  millions  datiy,  or 
more  than  1550  millions  a-year,  are  balanced  ad 
paid ! ! ! 

Objection. — The  market  being  so  immense,  tlie  <»■ 
pital  and  means  of  the  nation  so  large,  and  tlie  benrfk 
resulting  to  all  parties  from  the  liquidation  of  the  ddit 
so  considerable,  why  not  pay  off  the  whole  Debt  I 

Answer. — It  is  true,  the  whole  of  the  Debt  coulUt 
liquidated  at  once ;  but  "  a  very  small  National  Ddt' 
is  not  injurious  to  a  great  nation;  it  pJaccs  her  in* 
situation  to  borrow,  sliould  she  require  it,  cheaper,  Mii 
with  better  credit.  A  small  Debt  can  affect  the  pri- 
mary sources  of  production  but  lightly.  In  the  ^M 
proposed,  therefore,  a  small  portion  of  the  Debt  has 
been  purposely  left  unliquidated,  to  facilitate  the  ope- 
ration of  the  liquidation  itself;  to  aiford  the  Gorcni' 
ment  the  opportunity  of  selecting  for  payment,  that 
portion  which  would  be  most  convenient  and  beneficial  to 
the  public  interests ;  and  to  enable  it  to  keep  unbroken 
faith  with  those  fundholders,  who  have  contracted  that 
their  stock  should  not  he  redeemed  until  after  the  ex- 
piration of  a  certain  time  * ;  but  above  all,  to  cotisuH 
the  supreme  law  of  "  the  public  welfare  and  uttKty.' 

•  As  was  the  case  nt  the  last  conversion  in  1830,  wlicn  tt  was 
stipulated,  that  the  stock  then  created  "  aliould  not  be  wlijcct  is 
ruilcmptioii  at  aoy  time  before  the  Atb  Jiuiuary.  164C. 
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In  a  country  like  Great  Britain^  where  charitable  insti- 
tutions^ corporations^  benefit  societies^  schools^  &c.  &c.^ 
are  so  numerous^  and  the  amount  of  property  litigated 
is  so  immense^  a  place  of  deposit  for  their  funds^  le- 
gacies^ &c.  is  absolutely  necessary ;  more  especially  in 
the  present  constitution  of  society. 

Objection. — The  assessment  could  not  be  imposed 
upon  the  British  subjects  in  the  territories  and  esta- 
blishments abroad^  in  consequence  of  their  distance^  and 
their  repugnance  to  submit  to  any  impost. 

Answer. — Distance  does  not  destroy  the  right  of 
assessing  British  subjects^  any  more  than  it  prevents  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  advantages  which  that 
name  gives  them.  It  does  not  annul  the  claim  of  those 
territories  and  establishments  to  be  considered  integral 
parts  of  the  British  empire:  neither  does  it  exempt 
them  from  the  liability  to  contribute  a  fair  share  towards 
an  object^  in  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  which  they 
are  to  be  such  large  participators.  On  the  contrary^  it 
would  be  the  height  of  injustice^  if  the  burdens  and  in- 
conveniences were  not  generally  and  equally  distributed 
amongst  all  those  who  are  to  enjoy  the  general  and  uni- 
versal benefits.  If  an  attempt  were  made  to  impose 
a  tax  upon  the  colonists  for  purposes  in  which  they  had 
no  concern  or  interest,  the  case  w  ould  be  far  different : 
but  when  their  own  welfare  and  prosperity  are  so  ma^ 
terially  and  specially  consulted,  they  can  have  no  reason- 
able ground  of  dislike  or  objection. 

Olyection. — Could  the  natives  of  India,  and  the  East 
India  Company^  be  justly  compelled  to  contribute  to  the 
payment  of  the  National  Debt  ? 

Answer. — The  East  India  Company  are  in  full  pos- 
session of  all  the  right  and  authority  exercised  by  thC' 
conquerors  and  rulers  to  whom  they  have  succeeded. 
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They  possess  the  power  of  taxing'  their  subjects  to  la 
equal  or  perhnps  ffreater  extent  than  any  other  goroa- 
nient ;  for  it  has  been  shewn  in  Section  X.  Part  III., 
that  the  soil  of  India  belongs  to  them  in  right  of  coo- 
quest  But  in  the  present  instance,  tliey  need  not  hm 
recourse  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  power.  The 
Company  will  be  authorised  to  raise  money  by  loans,  or 
otherwise  by  Basis  8  ;  it  will  be  very  easy  for  them  to 
raise  the  sum  required  to  pay  their  assessment,  on  mete 
atlvantngeous  terms  than  they  have  ever  yet  done.  Tbe 
annual  interest  of  the  money  borrowed  can  be  distributed 
among  tht;ir  Indian  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  yi 
very  lightly  ;  particularly  when  coupled  with  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  natives  will  derive  from  the  repeal 
of  the  duties  on  their  staple  productions.  The  Com- 
pany will  also  be  stimulated  to  forward  their  agriculture, 
shipping,  and  commerce  :  and  there  is  little  doubt,  that 
before  the  liiial  instalment  becomes  due,  the  Indian 
Empire  will  have  received  sulistantiul  bene6ts  far  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  of  its  contribution.  In  any  case 
the  result  will  be  merely  an  increase  of  the  East  Indb 
Company's  debt.  And,  if  necessary,  a  modlHcatiou  of 
the  assessment  on  Indian  property  may  be  mode; 
and  many  other  arrangements  may  be  contrived  to 
facilitate  this  grand  operation,  which  will  equally  con- 
duce to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  natives  of 
India,  of  the  Ea»t  India  Company,  and  of  tbe  whole 
British  Empire. 

Ohjeclion. — The  West  India  and  Americon  CoIoDtes 
arc  in  a  particularly  depressed  state  :  besides,  there  \i 
an  Act  of  Parliament  of  18th  Geo.  IV.,  by  which  it  is 
declared,  that  "  no  taxes  shall  be  l^d  upon  the  Cd 
except  for  their  use." 

Anstver. — The  Imjwrial  Parliament  iiosscsses  t 
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doubted  right  of  legislating  for  the  Colonies^  and  for  all 
parts  of  the  Empire.     Moreover,  there  are  numerous 
acts  of  parliament  in  existence  imposing  heavy  duties 
upon  the  produce  and  staple  articles  of  these  Colonies, 
which  cripple  all  their  resources  :  let  these  acts,  which 
are  not  deemed  eternal,  be  abolished  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Geo.  IV.  above  alluded  to.     Such  a  measure 
would  confer  the  greatest  benefits  on  the  Colonies,  and 
remedy  many  of  the  evils  under  which  they  labour :  far 
from  creating  any  new  tax,  it  would  in  reality  be  a  true 
discharge  and  repeal  of  the  old  ones  ;  and  would  be  the 
foundation  of  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  those 
countries,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  another  place. 
The  value  of  all  colonial  property  would  be  considerably 
raised,  in  consequence  of  the  extended  cultivation  and 
consumption  of  its  produce,  which  would  follow  a  repeal 
of  duty.     The  colonists,  by  merely  subjecting  them- 
selves to  the  payment  of  a  light  annual  interest,  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  raising  money  to  discharge  their 
portion  of  the  general  assessment ;  and  the  grand  re- 
sult would  be,  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  two 
years  required  for  its  pa}iiient,  a  benefit  to  double  the 
amount  would  have  been  obtained,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated in  the  preceding  Section. 

There  does  exist  a  precedent  for  such  an  arrangement, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  United  States, 
when  they  were  British  Colonies,  and  scarcely  possessed 
as  great  population,  resources,  and  power  as  the  North 
American  and  West  India  Colonies  now  do,  offered  to 
the  British  Government  an  annuity  of  100,000/.  for  a 
hundred  years,  towards  the  payment  of  the  National 
Debt,  in  consideration  of  certain  advantages  and  con- 
cessions, utterly  insignificant  compared  with  the  immense 
benefits  which  will  result,  both  to  die  North  American  and 
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West  India  Colonies,  should  tlie  duties  upon  Uieii 
staple  articles  be  repealed.  The  question  for  the  erAy 
nists  to  decide  b  this  :  whether  they  would  rather  rt- 
main  in  their  present  wretched  ami  depressed  siaie, 
or,  by  contributing  to  the  paymeHt  of  the  National 
Debt,  relieve  themsehes  Jrom  this  miserable  state,  anti 
enter  into  the  eiijoi/nient  of  idl  the  benefits  and  adr^a- 
tages  proposed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  wbJdi 
of  these  alternatives  their  own  sense,  and  a  just  pe^ 
ception  of  their  own  true  interest,  will  lead  them  to 
choose. 

But  supposing  the  arrangement  could  not  be  efiected, 
either  with  the  other  possessions  or  the  West  Indies;  sup- 
posing that  injustice  and  folly  should  prevail  against 
sound  reason  and  the  true  uiterest  of  the  parties  them- 
selves  ;  supposing  such  an  almost  impossible  case  :  even 
then,  it  is  maintained,  that  the  measure  need  not  be 
frustrated.  The  deficiency  could  be  supplied  by  meaiu 
of  a  small  addition  to  the  assessment  on  the  capital  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  private  capital  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  has  certainly  been  underrated,  iii 
the  Statistical  Table,  full  250  millions ;  but  taking  it  at 
3,575,700,000/.  as  there  stated,  an  additional  assess* 
ment  of  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  it,  would  yidd 
89,392,500/. ;  which,  joined  to  the  surplus  provided  by 
Basis  3,  would  not  only  cover,  but  even  exceed  tbe 
amount  required  for  the  liquidation  ;  and  to  facilitate  its 
collection,  the  payment  of  this  additional  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  might  be  extended  to  two  other  quarters. 

Objection. — ^Vill  the  legislature,  being  entirely  com- 
posed of  individuals  from  among  the  classes  upon  which 
the  general  assessment  will  fall  heaviest,  sanction  tlus 
important  measure  ? 

Answer. — This  objection,  which  was  formerly  for- 
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midable  on  account  of  the  great  benefits  and  advan- 
tages that  will  accrue  to  these  classes  from  the^iquidar 
tion  of  the  debt,  having  never  before   been  clearly 
demonstrated,  will  disappear  before  the  true  and  well 
understood  interest  of  all  parties.     The  'members  of  a 
new  and  reformed  parliament,  called  by  their  duty  and 
patriotism  to  discuss  some  of  the  greatest  questions  ever 
agitated  in  a  British  assembly,  amongst  which  is  the 
difficult  one  of  the  further  reduction  of  the  burdens  of 
the  people,  will  be  perfectly  aware  that  all  the  measures 
they  may  resort  to  for  that  object,  short  of  {this  operap- 
tioD,  must  be  partial,  inadequate,  and  ineffectual.     Public 
good  and  private  advantages  are  equally  interested  in 
it.    This  is  the  mighty — the  only  measure,  that  can 
effect  that  object ;  that  can  relieve  the  national  sources 
of  production,  put  a  stop  to  the  perpetual  agitation  of 
society,  remedy  the  overwhelming  evils  of  the  colonies^ 
and  lestore  happiness  to  the  whole  British  empire. 

Su?h  are  the  principal  objections  that  may  be  brought 
again^.  the  plan  for  the  liquidation  of  the  national 
debt.  Should  there  be  any  others  of  importance,  of 
which  tie  author  is  not  aware,  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
declare  his  readiness  to  give  them  a  full  and  satisfac- 
tory ansver.  But  even  should  his  limited  understand- 
ing and  opacity  be  unequal  to  the  task,  he  will  remind 
the  objectirs  to  the  measure  of  what  one  of  the  great- 
est orators  and  statesmen  (of  whom  England  is  justly 
proud),  saidunder  not  dissimilar  circumstances : — "  He,  ^ 
says  Fox,  **  who  talks  of  positive  plans,  should  go  at 
once  to  the  dsease  :  he  who  hopes  to  produce  a  great 
good  without  hazarding  some  evil,  is  not  the  person 
from  whom,  ifi  a  situation  of  difficulty,  much  advantage 
is  to  be  expected  ;  all  that  is  left  is  a  choice  of  evils.** 
But  there  is  no  a  greater  evil,  there  does  not  exist  a 
greater  calamity.than  the  enarmotis  National  DehL 
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daughters  were  ruined."  The  Houses  for  the  reception  of  tho  poor, 
and  the  Houses  of  Correction  for  the  women,  unnecessary  in  Spain 
before  this  epoch,  are  the  sad  testimonies  of  this  truth.  Seeing  the 
unavoidable  multiplication  of  institutions  of  this  description  whicJi 
daily  takes  place  in  Great  Britain,  one  cannot  refrain  from  warn- 
ing England,  as  those  Economists  warned  Spain. 

The  same  causes  acting  in  regard  to  the  manufactures  of  Avila, 
Seville,  and  Granada,  the  snme  results  ensued.  One  hundred  and 
forty  effective  looms  were  at  work  in  the  two  latter  towns,  and 
89,000  journeymen  were  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  n'ool,  in 
Avila  and  Segovia.  But  how  did  all  these  manufactures  disap- 
pear ?  Osorio,  and  Martinez  dc  la  Alata  shall  tell  us.  The  former 
attributes  it  to  high  wages : — "  Services,"  says  Alartinez  de  la 
Mata,  "  for  which  ten  reals  wore  paid  in  Spain,  were  procured 
elsewhere  for  one  real :" — "  los  goraales,"  (wages)  says  Compo- 
manes  ( Appendice  i  la  Edueacion  popular  V.  4)  "  hy  enhancing  the 
cost  of  manufactures,  were  tho  cause  of  the  destruction  of  Spanish 
manufactures,  and  the  annihilation  of  that  numerous  class  em- 
ployed  in  them."  These,  according  to  de  la  Mata  (Epitome  de  sua 
discorsos  V.  1)  constituted  the  fifth  part  of  the  nation,  and  their 
activity  and  labour  maintained  the  other  four,  by  manu&cturing  all 
sorts  of  goods  and  merchandise  forming  the  capital  and  wealth  of 
the  merchants  and  of  the  rich.  Thus  the  numerous  iairs  of  Spain 
became  the  mart  of  all  nations,  that  of  Medina  keeping  the  lead  ; 
where,  at  one  time,  mercantile  Bills  were  annually  discounted  to 
the  amount  of  1,558,823,529  reals  or  ;£15,558,235  sterling !— an 
amazing  sum  for  those  times.  The  ruins  of  the  magnificent  basaars 
and  splendid  booths,  in  which  the  manufactures  were  exposed  for 
sale  in  that  famous  town,  are  yet  to  be  seen,  and  are  the  only  re- 
maining testimony  of  its  former  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
grandeur.  But  are  they  not  like  living  and  speaking  monuments, 
warning  the  greatest  of  all  manufacturing  nations  of  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  the  measures  she  is  pursuing  ?  For  the  decay  and 
ruin  of  Spanish  manufactures  is  nut  to  be  attributed  to  the  disco- 
very of  America,  as  a  crowd  of  superficial  writers  on  political  eco- 
nomy, following  one  another's  footsteps  like  cattle,  have  long 
maintained:  on  the  contrary,  the  discovery  of  America  increased 
the  demand  for  manufactures.  Neither  is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
laziness  of  the  Spaniards,  aa  other  H-riters,  not  less  superficial  but 
more  unjust,  pretend  ;  for  the  race  of  men  is  the  same.  It  is  to 
ber  bad  fiscal  laws,  to  her  bad  system  of  imposts,  to  the  taxes 
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eoosmnption  wiiidi  cnhanrrd  wages,  and  fit  evented  tbe  wit 
undattMsrtSf  that  the  nusfortanes  of  Spain  nmst  be  ittxi- 
bated:  these,  and  no  other,  were  the  tme  canaes  of  that  widr 
snead  devaatating  haineai,  which  atiU  liranlatrm  and  im] 
^  ]md  deserfiiig  a  better  fiUe. 
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LEGISLATURE  AND  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

Thus,  then,  in  the  course  of  this  work  may  be  seen  the 
origin  of  the  taxation  of  the  British  Empire,  which  in 
this,  as  in  all  nations,  is  necessary  for  the  progress  and 
consolidation  of  the  country ;  and  which,  from  the  most 
humble  commencement,  has  been  gradually  elevated  to 
a  pitch  almost  inconceivable.  PubHc  income  has  kept 
pace  with  taxation ;  but,  too  often  levied  with  injustice, 
oppression,  and  extortion,  has  generally  been  insufficient 
to  supply  the  real  or  fictitious  wants,  occasioned  by  the 
vices,  the  bad  policy  and  passions  of  the  kings,  repub- 
lics, or  administrations,  which  have  directed  the  desti- 
nies of  the  empire :  the  ends  for  which  the  people 
endure  taxation  have  been  seldom  or  never  kept  in  view ; 
the  sacred  objects  to  which  they  consecrate  its  proceeds 
have  been  often  and  shamefully  disregarded. 

Injustice  and  bad  fiscal  measures  being  followed  by 
increasing  wants,  borrowing  was  resorted  to.  Money 
was  at  first  raised  by  pawning  the  royal  insignia  ;  loans 
were  contracted  for  short  periods,  and  the  public  reve- 
nue pledged  before  it  existed.  But  at  the  revolution  a 
new  and  more  extensive  system  was  introduced,  and 
three  most  powerful  engines  were  brought  to  fud  in 
working  that  system ;  by  means  of  which  operations 
were  effected  on  a  scale  almost  beyond  imagination. 
The  debt,  from  600,000/.,  was  increased,  in  periods 
of  war,  to  one  thousand  one  hundred  millions ;  while 
the  reduction  has  been  comparatively  insignificant  in 
three  successive  periods  of  peace ;  in  the  last  and  long- 
est of  which,  the  promoters  of  the  system  and  the  n»- 
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tional  economists  were  disappointed  in  their  i 
expectations  of  a  considerable  reduction  ;  the  amount 
of  the  debt  being  almost  as  large  Jiow  as  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war !  And  this,  notwithstanding  the  sur- 
plus of  revenue  and  the  unparalleled  increase  of  the 
national  wealth  and  resources.  What  deep  and  serious 
matter  for  reflection,  as  to  future  reduction,  do  tliese  facts 
afford  to  the  thinking  mind. 

The  actually  distressing  pressure  of  this  enormous 
debt  on  the  three  main  sources  of  production,  and  its 
baneful  effects  on  the  morals,  the  prosperity  and  the 
hapjiiiiess  of  society,  have  been  clearly  pointed  out ;  and 
an  adequate  and  complete  remedy  has  been  suggested 
for  these  constantly  increasing  evils,  by  the  adoption  of 
a  Plan,  the  practicability  of  which  has  been  calculated, 
not  upon  the  wealth  of  one  portion,  but  upon  the  united 
means  and  resources  of  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  has 
moreover  been  shewn,  that  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  would  be  perfectly  just,  that  the  national 
and  individual  capital  and  public  credit  would  be  unim- 
paired, and  that  it  would  confer  the  greatest  benefits  on 
all  classes  and  all  parls  of  the  vast  British  empire.  All 
this  is  demonstrated  by  the  aid  of  incontestible  facts, 
ofhcial  documents,  and  authentic  statements. 

But  it  is  not  within  the  limited  power  and  influence 
of  an  individual,  to  give  a  due  impulse,  and  command 
proper  attention,  to  a  measure  of  such  magnitude.  It 
must  be  by  the  united  efforts  of  all  branches  of  the 
legislature,  combined  with  tlio  exertions  of  the  {>coplF 
themselves,  that  this  great  work  will  be  accomplished. 

And  first,  let  us  invoke  the  lud  of  the  King,  whom 
fate  has  happily  placed  at  the  head  of  an  immense  em- 
pile,  powerfidly  influencing  all  the  moral,  political,  and 
commercial  concerns  of  the  world  ;  and  who,  overcoi 
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the  {>reJQclices  of  edueatio^^  aiid  disregarding;  the  entrea- 
ties^ the  threats^  ^nd  the  omihdus  predictions  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, resolutely  sanctioned  the  great  measure  of  Re- 
form. But  great  as  are  th^  benefits  that  will  be  con- 
ferred lipon  th^  tiation  by  this  measure,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  equal  afid  superior  advantages  will  flow  from 
the  payMeAt  of  the  debt  {  while  it  will  not  require  near 
so  gi*eat  a  struggle  and  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
Royal  Reformer. 

^  It  wiD  be  your  duty  (says  the  king  in  his  speech, 
to  the  reformed  parliament,)  to  promote,  by  all  practi- 
cable nleans,  habits  of  industry  and  good  order  amongst 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  community.''  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  carry  into  effect  this  wise  and  salutary  re- 
commendation while  labour  is  on  the  dedine,  and  con- 
tinues Oppressed  by  fixation  ;  and  it  is  equally  impos- 
sible to  lessen  taxation,  while  the  present  system  is  con- 
tinued. 

Interest,  duty,  and  danger,  all  tend  to  deeply  involye 
the  next  illustrious  branch  of  the  legislature,  in  the 
results  of  the  measure  proposed.  It  is  evidently  the 
interest  of  the  great  landed  proprietors,  and  of  those  who 
have  a  great  stake  in  the  country,  to  relieve  land  from 
the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  to  arrest  the  unavoidable 
ruin  which  threatens  them.  For,  under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  t!om  laws  cannot  be  continued ;  while  their 
repeal  would  recoil  with  tenfold  disastrous  effects,  on 
those  who  neglected  their  own  true  and  vital  interest  in 
tnne. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  aristocracy  to  preserve  their 
essential  power  in  the  state,  and  to  maintain  the  respect 
due  from  the  people  to  this  high  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. But  they  must  be  aware  how  difficult  it  is 
to  retain  this  homage,  when  the  industrious  classes  see 
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ceeding  from  the  remote  branches  of  the  system,  while 
the  root  from  which  they  spring  is  left  in  foil  vigour. 
The  people  meet  to  consider  all  sorts  of  ridiculous 
schemes  and  objects,  but  not  a  single  fneeting  has  ever 
been  held  to  consider  the  fondamental  and  acknow- 
ledged source  of  all  their  evik  and  misfortunes. 

But  it  is  already  high  time  for  the  leaders  of  the 
British  people  to  dkect  theu-  attention  to  this  grand  ob- 
ject  It  is  their  paramount  duty  to  call  repeated  pub- 
lic meetings,  to  propose  and  form  a  plan  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  debt,  and  to  contrive  measures  for  executing 
it«  All  the  materials  for  this  discussion  wiU  be  found 
in  the  preceding  pages.  The  defects  of  the  plan 
there  suggested  may  be  rectified,  and  a  more  perfect 
one  produced,  by  the  sound  judgement  and  talent  of  the 
British  people.  The  individual  who  has  condensed 
such  a  mass  of  'materials  into  this  work,  has  executed 
that  difficult  task  with  the  sole  view  of  promoting  the 
happiness  of  the  British  people,  even  in  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  empire.  But  his  wbhes  will  be  fruitless, 
and  his  labours  utterly  impotent,  unless  seconded  by  the 
people  themselves.  Their  leaders  can  never  devote 
their  exertions  to  a  higher  or  nobler  object :  British 
perseverance  and  the  right  of  petitioning,  can  never  be  di- 
rected to  a  sublimer  purpose,  or  for  a  more  usefrd  result. 
Success  is  certain ;  that  greatest  of  all  imaginable  tri- 
umphs will  undoubtedly  be  achieved,  ''the  removal  of 
the  misery,  the  alleviation  of  the  evils,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  happiness  of  mankind." 


G.  Woodfall,  Printer,  Angel  Court »  Skinner  Street,  Ixmdon. 
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